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THE  YELLOW  GOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  LUCKY  BOY. 


|p|^p=|pjfS  soon  as  I  could  understand  wliat  was  said  to 
me,  I  remember  being  told  I  was  a  lucky  boy. 
My  mother  told  me  so,  because  I  had  happened 
to  make  my  entrance  into  the  world  upon  a 
Sunday.  My  old  nurse  insisted  upon  it,  because 
I  was  not  only  the  youngest,  but  the  seventh  child.  My 
father  never  omitted  to  remind  me  of  the  fact  when,  after 
various  freaks  and  escapades,  involving  more  or  less  risk  to 
my  own  life  and  other  people’s  property,  he  laid  aside  the 
well-deserved  rod  in  answer  to  my  nurse’s  prayer  for  mercy. 
The  Irish  milkmaid,  from  whose  unguarded  cans  my  youthful 
lips  sucked  many  a  luscious  draught  of  cream,  always  told  me 
so  when,  after  a  hot  pursuit,  I  had  at  length  escaped  her 
muscular,  avenging  arm.  An  aged  retainer,  who  united  many 
functions  in  his  own  person,  averred  it  with  uplifted  hands 
when  one  day  he  fished  me  up  from  the  bottom  of  a  well  into 
which  I  had  fallen,  and,  finding  the  bucket  dangling  at  the 
end  of  the  rope,  very  naturally  seated  myself  astride  thereof 
until  relief  came.  The  village  doctor  convinced  me  of  the 
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truth  of  the  assertion  when,  after  tumbling  out  of  a  high  tree 
into  which  I  had  climbed  in  search  of  a  rook’s  egg,  I  was  dis¬ 
covered  with  a  broken  arm  instead  of  a  broken  neck.  And, 
in  short,  not  to  multiply  instances,  I  grew  up  to  believe  that 
what  everybody  said  must  be  true,  and  accepted  the  position 
with  great  equanimity. 

My  early  years  were  passed  in  a  lovely  spot  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  here  took  root  in  my  heart  and  grew  with  my 
growth  that  love  of  nature  which  is  no  doubt  at  the  bottom  of 
the  roving  life  I  have  led.  In  my  playtime  I  was  for  ever 
gathering  shells  and  seaweed  on  the  shore,  or  chasing  the 
butterflies  that  swarmed  in  our  large  and  beautiful  garden ;  or 
sometimes,  when  I  was  fondly  supposed  to  be  asleep,  I  would 
steal  forth,  treacle  pot  in  one  hand,  net  and  bottle  in  the 
other,  to  the  woods  which  skirted  my  father’s  property, 
returning  a  little  later  with  my  treasures,  and  effecting  an 
entrance  through  the  kitchen  window,  always  left  open  for  me 
by  a  sympathetic  maid.  As  a  rule,  my  proverbial  luck  kept 
me  out  of  sight  of  my  elders,  but  occasionally  it  deserted  me, 
and  Nemesis  overtook  me  in  the  shape  of  solitary  confinement, 
on  a  diet  lowered  to  suit  the  occasion. 

My  excursions  were  not,  however,  always  undertaken  alone, 
for  my  father,  himself  an  ardent  naturalist,  by  no  means 
wished  or  endeavoured  to  quench  the  fire  of  my  enthusiasm, 
provided  it  did  not  spread  beyond  due  bounds.  So  we 
rambled  over  hill  and  dale  together,  while  I  greedily  drank  in 
tales  of  travel  and  adventure,  or  listened  as  my  father  read 
while  we  sat  on  the  rocks  by  the  sea,  where  the  sun  shone  on 
the  sand,  turning  it  into  a  broad  sweep  of  glittering  gold,  on 
which  the  waves  were  for  ever  breaking  in  showers  of  silver 
drops.  And  in  the  long  summer  evenings,  when  the  deep, 
glowing  colours  of  a  gorgeous  sunset  were  fading  from  the  sky 
as  we  walked  through  the  pleasant  lanes  that  led  to  the 
woods,  the  cool  night  breeze  rustling  the  hedgerows  on  either 
side  of  us  seemed  to  be  always  whispering  of  and  inviting  to 
lands  beyond  the  sea,  till  at  last  the  restless  longing  in  mo 
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grew  so  strong  and  intense  that  I  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
So  one  fine  day,  when  I  was  nearly  sixteen  years  old,  and  we 
were  bearing  home  the  spoils  of  our  walk,  I  spoke  out  to  my 
father. 

‘  Father,’  said  I,  *  I  want  to  go  to  sea.’ 

At  this  my  father  was  so  surprised  and  so  taken  aback  that 
he  sat  right  down  upon  a  grassy  bank  without  a  word.  Then 
he  looked  at  me  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  and  at  last  he  said 
with  a  deep  sigh  :  ‘  Come  along,  Jack,  or  we  shall  be  late  for 
supper.’  And  all  the  way  home  after  that  he  never  opened 
his  mouth  again. 

Then  I  remembered  that  my  elder  brother  had  been  a 
sailor,  and  that  his  ship  had  been  wrecked  and  everybody 
drowned  in  the  dreadful  Bay  of  Biscay,  when  I  was  only  a 
baby  in  arms,  and  I  was  sorry  to  have  said  anything  to 
remind  my  father  of  it,  for  I  was  now  his  only  son.  Harry 
had  been  drowned,  as  I  have  said,  and  three  of  my  sisters  had 
been  buried  before  I  was  born.  My  mother  had  died 
when  I  was  six  years  old,  so  there  were  now  only  three  of 
us  remaining  to  my  father,  and  the  other  two  were  girls. 

Now  the  recollection  of  my  brother’s  untimely  death, 
coming  to  me  as  it  did  upon  this  day,  set  me  thinking,  for  I 
could  not  but  see  from  my  father’s  manner  of  speaking,  or 
rather  of  not  speaking,  that  he  shrank  from  the  idea  of  losing 
me ;  and  more  than  once  in  the  days  that  followed,  when  I 
caught  him  looking  wistfully  at  me,  I  was  tempted  to  tell  him 
he  need  trouble  no  more,  for  I  would  never  go  away  from  him. 
But  the  roving  spirit  was  too  strong  in  me,  and  I  held  back 
and  said  nothing. 

So  things  went  on,  and  our  quiet  life  was  in  no  way  dis¬ 
turbed,  nor  was  any  reference  made  to  my  desire  for  the  space 
of  three  years,  by  which  time  I  was  nineteen,  and,  though  I 
have  to  say  it  of  myself,  since  I  am  writing  my  own  history, 
as  fine  and  well-grown  a  lad  as  any  in  the  county.  And, 
indeed,  in  our  part  of  the  world,  where  broad  chests  and 
strong  arms  are  noways  uncommon,  and  where  good  riders, 
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good  wrestlers,  and  good  boxers  are  by  no  means  hard  to 
find,  I  could  hold  my  own  against  any  lad  of  my  own  age  and 
weight,  and  win  too.  And  I  mention  this  because,  although 
the  three  accomplishments  I  have  just  mentioned  may  not  be 
among  the  polite  arts,  yet,  all  the  same,  they  stood  me  in 
good  stead  later  on,  as  you  shall  hear  by-and-b}r. 

Well,  on  my  nineteenth  birthday,  my  father  was  smoking 
his  after-breakfast  pipe,  and  making  his  round  of  his  green¬ 
houses,  of  which  he  was  very  fond  and  justly  proud,  when,  all 
of  a  sudden,  while  the  lovely  colours  and  rich  scents  were  set¬ 
ting  my  heart  longing  for  the  warm  bright  lands  over  seas, 
my  father  said,  as  if  in  answer  to  my  thought  :  ‘  So  you  want 
to  go  to  sea,  Jack  1  ’ 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  staggered  now ;  for,  you  know,  when 
a  subject  has  been  dropped  for  about  three  years,  it  rather 
startles  you  to  find  it  revived  as  if  it  had  been  the  topic 
of  conversation  so  many  minutes  before.  Of  course  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time,  and  some  people  take  a  good  while 
to  think  a  thing  out.  My  father  had  taken  three  years  to 
digest  my  remark,  and  now  that  he  spoke,  I  was  sure  that  his 
mind  was  made  up  to  some  course  of  action,  but  whether  in 
favour  of  my  request  or  the  reverse,  I  could  not  imagine. 
However,  just  then  I  was  so  taken  aback  that  I  could  not 
utter  a  word,  but  only  stare  at  him  blankly. 

So  presently  ho  went  on,  smiling  at  me  :  ‘You  want  to  go 
to  sea,  Jack.  Well,  to  sea  you  shall  go.’ 

‘  But— but— not  against  your  will,  father,’  I  answered,  still 
much  bewildered. 

‘Ho,  my  boy,  of  course  not;  but  with  my  full  consent. 
But,  Jack,  although  you  shall  go  to  sea,  I  can’t  allow  you  to 
be  a  sailor.’ 

‘Why,’  said  I,  more  and  more  amazed,  ‘how  can  that  be! 
What  do  you  mean]’ 

My  father  smiled.  ‘  Give  me  a  little  time,  Jack,’  said  he, 
and  I  w  ill  clcai  up  the  matter  for  you.  lLver  since  you  first 
spoke  to  me,  now  nearly  three  years  ago,  I  have  watched  you 
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closely,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  T  know  what 
you  want  a  great  deal  better  than  you  do  yourself.’ 

‘  But  ’ - I  began. 

‘  Patience,  my  boy.  Hear  me  out.  I  say  you  do  not  know 
what  you  want ;  but,  fortunately,  I  do.  The  life  of  a  sailor 
would  not  suit  you  at  all,  and  you  would  very  soon  grow 
tired  of  knocking  about  from  port  to  port.’ 

‘  Oh,  no ;  I  don’t  think  I  should,’  I  exclaimed  eagerly,  as 
visions  of  all  sorts  of  places  I  longed  to  see  flashed  for  a 
moment  before  me. 

‘  Ah  !  ’  said  my  father,  shaking  his  head,  ‘  I  can  read  what 
is  passing  in  your  mind.  You  fancy  you  would  be  able  to 
roam  the  world  at  pleasure.  But  you  could  not  do  that  even 
though  you  commanded  a  vessel,  for  you  would  be  obliged  to 
take  your  owner’s  direction,  and  your  duties  would  keep  you 
pretty  close  to  your  ship.  I  have  thought  out  a  plan  which, 
I  am  convinced,  will  suit  you  very  much  better.’ 

‘And  what  is  that?’  I  asked. 

*  Where  would  you  go  to  first  of  all,  if  you  had  your  own 
way  in  the  matter?’  asked  my  father,  parrying  my  question 
with  another. 

‘To  South  America,’  I  returned,  a  warm  glow  of  pleasure 
thrilling  me  as  the  glorious  prospect  opened  before  me. 

My  father  laughed.  ‘I  thought  so.  Pampas,  Cordilleras, 
jaguars,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Well,  I  have  paved  the  way  for 
you.’  He  paused,  and  taking  a  small  canvas  bag  from  one  of 
the  pockets  of  his  loose  coat,  throw  it  towards  me,  saying : 
‘  Catch,  Jack.  There  is  a  birthday  present  for  you.’ 

The  bag,  which  was  stuffed  full,  was  so  heavy  that  it  fell 
through  my  hands  and  dropped  on  the  flags  with  a  musical, 
ringing  sound.  I  picked  it  up,  and  as  I  stood  staring  in 
astonishment,  my  father  cried  with  a  laugh :  ‘You  must  learn 
to  take  better  care  of  your  money,  Jack.  It  will  never  do  to 
let  it  slip  through  your  fingers  in  that  way.  That  bag  contains 
fifty  golden  sovereigns,  which  we  will  turn  into  a  letter  of 
credit  before  you  start.’ 
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‘  Before  you  start !  ’  The  words  echoed  through  my  brain  ; 
but  I  could  say  nothing. 

‘And  here,’  went  on  my  father,  ‘is  a  letter  to  my  friend 
Timberly  at  Valparaiso,  who  will  cash  your  draft,  and  supply 
you  with  as  much  more  as  you  reasonably  require  as  long  as 
you  are  with  him.’ 

I  took  the  letter  mechanically,  while  my  father  continued  : 
‘  I  wrote  to  Mr  Timberly  some  time  ago,  and  have  his  answer, 
in  which  he  eagerly  anticipates  your  arrival ;  but  this  letter 
will  serve  you  as  an  introduction.  Your  passage  is  taken  in 
the  Pizarro,  which  sails  in  a  month  from  to-day.  The  captain 
will  look  after  you  until  you  reach  Valparaiso,  and,  once 
there,  you  will  be  the  guest  of  Mr  Timberly.’ 

I  managed  to  speak  at  last.  ‘  I  thought  Mr  Timberly  was 
a  merchant,’  I  gulped. 

‘And  so  he  is  ;  neither  more  nor  less  ;  but  he  is  constantly 
making  or  sending  expeditions  into  the  interior,  and,  in  this 
way,  he  will  manage  to  give  your  roving  instincts  and  love  of 
adventure  full  play,  for  you  will  be  in  a  new  and  strange 
country,  where  there  will  be  much  to  interest  you,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  you 
are  not  left  entirely  to  your  own  devices.  Moreover,  you  will 
now  be  able  to  learn  by  experience  whether  rambles  in  distant 
climes,  far  away  from  all  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you,  are  really 
as  attractive  as  your  fancy  paints  them.  I  blame  myself  not  a 
little,  Jack,’  he  continued  after  a  short  pause,  ‘for  painting  a 
roving  life  in  such  glowing  colours  to  you.  But  the  mischief 
is  done  :  it  is  in  the  blood,  I  suppose.  You  have  your  grand¬ 
father’s  nature  ’ — he  had  sailed  the  seas  under  Nelson,  and 
helped  to  beat  the  Jrencli — ‘and  the  spirit  of  unrest  is  so 
strong  within  you  that  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  you  must 
follow  your  bent.  So,  go,  my  boy,  and  God  go  with  you  !’ 

Well,  there  it  was,  all  fixed  and  settled  !  But  now  that  the 
dream  of  years  was  about  to  be  realised  in  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  fashion,  the  glamour  and  enchantment  seemed  all 
at  once  to  vanish,  and  I  was  seized  with  an  overwhelming*' 
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desire  to  stay  at  home.  So,  overcome  by  my  father’s  great 
kindness  and  love  for  me,  I  turned  to  him,  and  instead  of 
thanking  him  and  jumping  eagerly  at  his  proposal,  I  did  but 
mutter  in  a  husky  voice  that  I  would  rather  not  go. 

‘  Nonsense  !  Jack,’  he  exclaimed.  ‘Your  mind  on  the  matter 
is  the  same  as  it  was  three  years  ago,  or,  if  anything,  more 
strongly  set  upon  going  than  before.  Why,’  ho  smiled,  ‘  I’d 
go  with  you  myself  if  it  were  not  for  the  girls.’  But  I  could 
see  that  his  heart  was  heavy  behind  his  brave  old  face,  and  I 
hated  myself  just  then,  for  I  knew  that  he  was  right  after  all, 
and  I  did  want  to  go. 

‘  Besides,’  added  my  father,  as  I  stood  looking  at  him 
irresolutely,  ‘it  is  too  late  to  draw  back  now.  Your  passage  is 
taken  :  Mr  Timberly  expects  you ;  and  all  arrangements  are 
made  for  an  outing  for  a  year  or  so  in  South  America.  After 
that,’  he  continued,  his  firm  lips  parting  in  a  rather  wistful 
smile,  ‘  you  come  back  to  the  old  home,  please  God,  safe  and 
sound,  and  tell  me  all  your  adventures.’ 

At  which,  great  strong  lad  as  I  was,  a  lump  rose  in  my 
throat,  and  my  feelings  showed  themselves  so  plainly  in  my 
face,  that  my  father,  blowing  his  nose  very  loudly,  slipped  his 
arm  through  mine,  and  led  me  into  the  house. 

The  events  of  the  next  month  were  for  the  most  part  of 
merely  a  domestic  nature,  and  not  calculated  to  interest  any¬ 
body  but  myself.  As  the  time  of  my  departure  drew  near,  my 
spirits  fell  and  my  heart  grew  heavier  and  heavier.  Not  that 
my  desire  to  go  was  one  jot  abated,  but  home  ties  had  never 
seemed  so  strong  and  binding  as  now,  when  I  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  them,  perhaps  for  ever.  My  mind  was  in  a 
strange,  restless  whirl  of  joy  and  sorrow  :  the  one,  that  at 
length  my  hopes  were  to  be  realised,  and  I  should  see  for 
myself  the  world  in  all  its  vast  and  wonderful  beauty  ;  the 
other,  that  ere  I  could  do  so,  I  must  part  from  all  who  were 
most  dear  to  me,  and  from  whom  I  had  never  parted  before, 
except  for  a  run  on  the  Continent  or  a  ramble  in  Scotland. 

My  depression  affected  the  rest  of  the  household  in  various 
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ways  and  different  degrees.  My  two  sisters  went  about  with 
red  eyelids  and  tear-stained  cheeks,  while  they  busied  them¬ 
selves  with  preparations  for  my  voyage.  My  old  nurse,  whose 
arrival  in  the  family  considerably  antedated  my  own,  and  in 
whose  affectionate  arms  I  had  been  clasped  the  moment  I  did 
arrive,  bade  me  farewell  a  dozen  times  a  day,  weeping  copiously, 
and  prophesying  the  most  overwhelming  misfortunes  and  the 
most  extraordinary  good-luck  in  the  same  breath.  My  tutor, 
also  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  who  had  alternately  coaxed 
and  cudgelled  me  up  the  steep  ascent  of  Parnassus,  gave  me 
many  sage  counsels  on  men  and  manners,  examined  and  cross- 
examined  me  on  my  knowledge  of  all  things,  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral,  while  ever  and  anon  he  summoned  me 
to  a  bout  at  single-stick  in  the  garden,  when  he  relieved  his 
overburdened  feelings  by  thrashing  me  black  and  blue. 

But  my  companion  of  those  days  of  parting  was  my  dear 
father,  and  many  a  long  and  earnest  talk  we  had  together. 
Indeed,  the  advice  I  received  from  him  at  that  time  has  dwelt 
in  my  remembrance  ever  since,  and  been  my  help  in  many  a 
time  of  need.  The  night  before  I  left  home  he  called  me  into 
the  library. 

‘See,  Jack,’  said  he,  ‘here  are  some  travelling  companions 
for  you.’ 

Wondering  what  he  meant,  I  looked  around  the  room,  and 
at  last  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  flat  wooden  case,  neatly  bound 
with  brass. 

‘  Open  it,  Jack,’  said  my  father,  looking  over  my  shoulder. 
‘It  is  yours;  and  fine  sport  may  you  have  with  it.’ 

I  unlocked  the  case,  and  found  to  my  great  delight  that  it 
contained  a  splendid  double-barrelled  gun,  fitted  and  com¬ 
plete  in  every  way.  A  brass  plate  let  into  the  top  of  the  case 
bore  my  name  in  plain  letters,  ‘JOHN  BROOK.’  But  my 
father  had  another  surprise  in  store ;  he  took  from  a 
drawer  in  a  cabinet  a  hunting-knife,  the  handle  and  sheath 
of  which  were  of  exquisite  Indian  workmanship.  ‘There,’ 
said  he,  handing  it  to  me;  ‘if  you  use  that  knife  in  South 
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America  as  often  as  I  have  used  it  in  India,  you  will  have  a 
fine  bag  to  show  me  on  your  return.’ 

Now,  delighted  as  I  was  with  my  gun,  I  received  this 
valuable  knife  with  even  greater  pleasure,  for  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  and  hear  about  it  all  through  my  childhood, 
when,  as  I  sat  upon  my  father’s  knee,  I  would  insist  on  his 
telling  me  for  the  hundredth  time  the  story  of  his  adventure 
in  an  Indian  jungle,  where  his  life  had  been  saved  by  means 
of  this  very  knife. 

‘You  remember  the  inscription,  Jack,’  said  my  father, 
laughing,  and  pointing  to  some  curious  letters  underneath  the 
odd  figure  of  a  fat  little  god.  ‘  “  When  thine  enemy  cometh 
upon  thee,  be  not  a  fool.  Strike  home  !”  ’ 

‘Yes,’  I  answered;  ‘it  is  rather  a  murderous  bit  of  advice  ; 
but  if  ever  a  jaguar  comes  as  close  to  me  as  your  tiger  did  to 
you,  I  ’ll  try  and  follow  it.  But  what  is  this?’  I  added.  ‘  It 
appears  to  be  another  inscription.’ 

My  father  took  the  knife  in  his  hand,  and  examined  the 
handle.  ‘  So  it  is,’  he  said  at  last.  ‘  It  is  very  strange  that, 
in  all  the  years  the  weapon  has  been  in  my  possession,  I 
should  never  have  noticed  this  before.’ 

‘Well,  what  is  it?’  I  asked,  after  a  short  pause. 

‘  I  can’t  quite  make  out  the  carving  just  above  it,  which 
appears  to  be  some  sort  of  charm  ;  but  the  lettering  runs 
something  after  this  wise:  “In  the  day  when  they  who 
worship  the  yellow  god  shall  fall  upon  thee,  I  will  deliver 
thee ;  and  I  will  be  a  snare  unto  him  that  creepeth  upon  thee 
unawares.”  Now  what  is  all  that  about,  do  you  suppose?’ 
And  my  father  laid  down  the  knife,  and  considered  me  over 
the  rim  of  his  spectacles. 

‘  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know,’  I  answered.  ‘  It  is  a  sinister 
piece  of  goods  altogether.  But  who  is  the  yellow  god  V 

‘  I  have  really  no  idea,’  replied  my  father ;  ‘  the  description 
does  not  seem  to  fit  any  Hindu  deity  of  whom  I  ever  heard.’ 

‘Well,’  said  I  with  a  laugh,  ‘let  us  hope  that  if  I  run 
against  any  of  his  devotees  the  charm  will  act.  The  last 
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phrase,  at  all  events,  will  apply  very  well  to  our  friend  the 
jaguar,  who  is  given  to  “creeping  unawares.”’ 

My  father  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  taking  up  some  papers, 
began  a  discussion  on  money  matters  and  a  variety  of  other 
subjects,  which  soon  drove  the  yellow  god  and  his  votaries 
out  of  my  head. 

At  last  the  hour  for  my  departure  arrived,  and  after  a 
parting  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  I  set  off  with 
my  father  for  the  docks,  where  we  at  once  went  on  board  the 
Pizarro ,  a  fine  clipper  of  800  tons,  and  before  long  we  were 
gliding  rapidly  down  the  river  at  the  heels  of  a  little  tug. 

My  father  lost  no  time  in  introducing  me  to  the  captain,  a 
very  short  but  enormously  fat  little  man,  with  a  serviceable 
look  about  him  which  promised  well  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  He  laughed  when  my  father  consigned  me  to  his 
care,  and  said,  as  he  scanned  my  inches  :  ‘Upon  my  word, 
Major  Brook,  I  think  it  should  be  the  other  way  about.  I 
shall  have  to  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  this  young 
giant  if  any  one  tries  to  bully  me.  What  a  muscle !  ’ 
he  went  on,  feeling  my  arm.  ‘Well,  well,  I’ll  promise  to 
put  him  in  irons  at  the  first  sign  of  insubordination  :  that  is 
the  only  safe  course.’  And  he  turned  away  with  a  chuckle 
at  his  joke,  while  we  went  below,  and  busied  ourselves  in 
making  everything  snug  in  my  cabin. 

While  we  were  thus  occupied,  a  loud,  cheery  voice,  with  a 
strong  touch  of  the  brogue,  inquired  :  ‘  Is  Mr  Brook  in  here  V 

‘  He  is,’  said  my  father,  advancing  to  the  door. 

‘  Oh !  ’  said  the  owner  of  the  voice,  ‘  ’twas  young  Mr 
Brook,  I  meant.’ 

‘Well,  he  is  here,  too,’  answered  my  father,  stepping  back 
and  disclosing  me,  a  proceeding  which  seemed  to  produce  a 
curious  effect  upon  the  inquirer,  a  young  man  with  a  head  of 
extremely  violent  red  hair,  and  a  pair  of  honest  blue  eyes  that 
fairly  danced  with  fun.  For  a  moment  he  stared  at  me  in 
silent  amazement,  and  then  with  a  shout  of  ‘  Blessed  St  Kevin, 
what  is  this  !  ’  broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
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‘I  am  Jack  Brook,’  said  I,  laughing  too,  for  his  merriment 
was  infectious.  ‘What  is  it?’ 

‘  What  is  it !  ’  echoed  the  lad,  who  was  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  an  apprentice.  ‘What  is  it!  Oh,  hear  him!’ 
And  again  he  gave  way  to  convulsive  laughter. 

‘But  what  is  the  matter?’  asked  my  father,  smiling. 
‘  What  is  there  so  funny  about  a  pair  of  landlubbers  that  you 
find  so  much  to  laugh  at  in  them  ?’ 

‘  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,’  said  the  apprentice,  struggling 
to  restrain  his  mirth  ;  ‘  it  isn’t  that.  It ’s  the  captain’s  fault, 
it  is;  for  just  now  he  hailed  me,  and  says  he  :  “  Michael,  go 
below,  and  you  ’ll  find  a  little  chap  I  want  you  to  look  after 
on  the  voyage.  You  must  be  kind  to  him,  Micky,  for  lie’s 
a  sweet  little  fellow,  and  it ’s  leaving  home  for  the  first  time 
he  is.”  And  now  when  I  come  down  I  find  the  sweet  little 
fellow — oh  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ’  And  off  he  went  again  in  a 
spasm  of  laughter,  in  which  we  heartily  joined. 

‘Well,  here  he  is,  at  any  rate,’  said  my  father  ;  ‘and  I ’m 
glad  to  find  him  provided  with  so  light-hearted  a  companion 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  travels.’ 

‘  Yes,’  I  put  in,  stepping  forward  and  holding  out  my 
hand,  ‘and  I  hope  we  shall  be  good  friends.’ 

‘Faith!  I’ll  take  care  of  that,’  answered  Michael  with  a 
broad  grin,  at  the  same  time  cordially  grasping  my  hand,  ‘  for 
any  one  would  think  twice  before  falling  out  with  you.’ 

‘  So  said  the  captain,’  I  replied  laughingly ;  ‘  but  I  am  no 
fire-eater,  I  assure  you.’ 

*  I ’m  thinking  you ’d  be  a  fire-raiser  if  you  caught  a 
man  between  the  eyes  with  that  fist,  so  it ’s  well  you  are 
peaceably  inclined,’  said  the  lad.  ‘  But  let  me  introduce 
myself,’  he  added,  taking  off  his  cap  with  a  ludicrous  flourish 
— ‘  Michael  O’Brien,  brass-bound  reefer,  heir  to  two  hundred 
acres  of  bog  in  Tipperary,  and  very  much  at  your  service.’ 

We  laughed,  and  just  then  there  was  a  hail  of  ‘O’Brien’ 
from  the  deck. 

‘  That ’s  the  mate,’  cried  Michael,  springing  up  the  com- 
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panion  stairs.  ‘  I  must  be  off  now ;  but  I  11  see  plenty  of 
you  when  once  we  are  in  blue  water.  Ay,  ay,  sir ! 
Coming  !  ’ 

‘That  is  a  fine  fellow,’  said  my  father  approvingly,  as  he 
disappeared. 

‘  Yes,’  I  answered ;  ‘  we  shall  get  on  capitally  together.  I 
am  sure.  I  like  him  already.  And  I  don’t  think  he  need  be 
afraid  of  me,’  I  added.  ‘  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  pair  of 
shoulders.  And  he  has  a  grip  like  a  blacksmith’s.’ 

‘I  like  his  eyes,’  said  my  father.  ‘They  shine  out  so 
honestly  from  his  plain,  freckled  face.  He  has  a  staunch 
nature,  and  will  make  a  good  friend.’ 

All  at  once  a  shrill  whistle  sounded,  hurrying  feet  tramped 
over  the  deck,  a  bell  rang  loudly,  and  the  steward  called  to 
my  father  :  ‘  The  tug  is  just  about  to  cast  off,  sir  !  ’ 

‘Time’s  up,  Jack,’  said  my  father,  turning  to  me  and 
holding  out  his  hand.  I  gripped  it  in  silence,  for  my  heart 
was  too  full  for  words,  and  we  went  on  deck  together. 

We  were  just  opposite  Gravesend,  and  the  little  steamer 
was  lying  alongside,  blowing  her  whistle  impatiently,  and 
puffing  away  as  if  anxious  to  sever  the  last  links  that  bound 
us  all  to  home  and  country.  Once  more  the  bell  rang,  and 
the  order  sounded  all  over  the  ship  for  the  shore  contingent 
to  embark,  and  at  last,  with,  a  lump  in  my  throat,  which  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  to,  I  watched  my  father  go  over  the 
side.  I  ran  to  the  taffrail  and  looked  over.  The  tug  steamed 
swiftly  towards  the  shore,  and  our  friends  waved  frequent 
farewells  as  the  distance  widened  between  us.  Dor  a  moment 
such  a  mist  blurred  my  eyes  that  I  could  see  nothing,  and 
then  I  distinguished  my  father  standing  up  in  the  stern  of 
the  steamer,  hat  in  hand,  waving  his  last  good-bye.  As  he 
stood  there,  tall  and  erect,  the  fresh  breeze  ruffling  his  gray 
hair,  the  thought  overpowered  me  that  this  might  indeed  bo 
the  last  good-bye,  and,  overcome  by  emotion,  I  buried  my 
face  in  my  hands.  When  I  lifted  my  head  again  the  tug 
was  out  of  sight,  and  my  travels  had  begun. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  STRAITS  OP  MAGELLAN. 

(JR  voyage,  up  to  a  certain  point,  was  pleasant 
and  prosperous,  but  absolutely  uneventful.  In¬ 
deed,  I  should  have  been  heartily  tired  of  it  had 
it  not  been  for  the  jovial  companionship  of 
Michael,  for  the  only  other  passengers  were  a 
widow  lady  and  her  daughter— a  pretty,  golden-haired  child 
of  twelve.  Michael,  however,  had  an  endless  fund  of  amus¬ 
ing  chatter,  and  his  comical  bulls,  delivered  in  the  raciest  of 
brogues,  kept  up  my  spirits  whenever  they  were  inclined  to 
flag°  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  not  often,  for  as  wo  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  our  destination,  and  the  distance  between 
us  and  Old  England  gradually  widened,  I  thought  not  less 
often,  but  with  only  a  subdued  pang,  of  the  home  and  friends 
I  had  left  behind  me,  while  my  brain  busily  pictured  a  thou¬ 
sand  stirring  scenes  and  adventures,  in  all  of  which  I  was  to 
play  a  prominent  part. 

One  fine  evening  in  the  tropics,  as  we  sat  watching  the 
glorious  sunset,  Michael  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

‘What’s  up,  Micky  h  ’  I  inquired.  ‘You  are  blowing  like 

a  grampus.’ 

‘Ah  well,’  he  answered,  ‘I  was  just  wondering  when  I 
should  see  all  this  again.’ 

‘Why!’ I  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  ‘whatever  are  you 
dreaming  about  1  To-morrow,  and  the  day  after,  and  every 
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day  for  tlie  next  goodness  knows  how  long,  unless  we  get  a 
breeze.’ 

‘That ’s  not  what  I  mean,’  he  answered,  with  another  sigh. 
‘I  was  wondering  how  long  it  would  be  before  I  crossed 
the  ocean  again  on  my  way  home.  But  I  forgot,’  he 
added ;  ‘  of  course  you  did  not  know  that  this  was  my  last 
voyage.’ 

‘  Your  last  voyage  !  ’  I  repeated  in  astonishment.  ‘  I  don’t 
understand  you.  Are  you  not  going  home  again  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh  yes — some  day,  I  suppose ;  but  not  in  the  Pizarro. 
And,  indeed,  I  can’t  tell  you  when.  You  see,  my  father 
never  cared  much  about  my  going  to  sea,  and  only  gave  his 
consent  very  reluctantly.  He  is  not  a  rich  man,  you  know ; 
and  so,  when  he  heard  of  a  good  billet  for  me  ashore,  he 
made  up  his  mind  I ’d  have  a  better  chance  to  retrieve  the 
family  acres  there  than  afloat,  and  closed  with  it  without 
ever  asking  me  at  all.’ 

‘  But  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  stay  in 
Valparaiso  1  ’  I  questioned. 

‘  Faith !  and  I  am,’  said  poor  Michael,  trying  to  look 
cheerful.  ‘ ’Tis  chained  by  the  leg  to  a  desk  in  old  Tim- 
berly’s  counting-house  I  ’ll  be ;  though  all  the  counting  I  ’ll 
do  will  be  the  days  till  I  go  home  again.’ 

‘  Timberly  !  ’  I  cried.  ‘  Are  you  going  to  Mr  Timberly  1  ’ 

‘  Indeed,  I  am,’  said  Michael.  Then  catching  my  excite¬ 
ment,  he  added  :  *  But  what ’s  the  matter  with  you,  Jack  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,’  I  answered,  ‘  that  is  where  I  am  bound  for  !  ’ 

At  this  Micky  jumped  up,  and  springing  like  a  monkey 
into  the  mizzen-rigging,  rushed  to  the  masthead,  making  a 
fearful  hullaballoo  as  ho  went. 

‘  Hurroo  !’  ho  shouted.  ‘  That ’s  the  best  news  I ’ve  heard 
this  many  a  day.’ 

Hearing  the  noise,  Captain  Miles  ran  out  of  his  cabin, 
expecting  I  know  not  what  surprise,  and  spying  Micky  on 
his  perch,  where  he  was  dancing  like  a  great  cockatoo, 
ordered  him  down,  and  read  him  the  Riot  Act. 
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‘  Beg  pardon,  sir/  said  Michael ;  ‘  it  was  only  a  momentary 
exaltation/  This  with  a  sly  wink  at  me. 

‘  I  ’ll  exalt  you,  Master  Mick,  if  you  don’t  take  care/  said 
the  fat  captain,  turning  aside  to  conceal  a  smile,  while  my 
chum,  having  now  worked  off  his  superfluous  excitement,  sat 
quietly  down  and  begged  me  to  explain  matters,  which  I 
accordingly  did. 

‘Well/  said  he,  when  I  had  finished,  ‘after  all,  I  shan’t 
see  very  much  of  you,  I ’m  afraid.  You  ’ll  be  staying  at  old 
Timberly’s  house  and  enjoying  yourself  generally,  while  I  am 
drivelling  away  with  a  pen  in  each  fist  and  another  behind 
my  ear/ 

‘  Oh  yes,  you  will/  I  replied  cheerfully.  ‘  I  ’ll  persuade 
old  Timberly,  as  you  disrespectfully  call  him,  to  let  you  shake 
a  loose  leg  with  me  now  and  then.’ 

‘Ho  such  luck,  I ’m  afraid,’  said  Michael  dolefully.  ‘  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  something  to  look  forward  to.’ 

As  the  days  wore  on  I  began  to  feel  very  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  rounding  Cape  Horn,  and  one  day  endeavoured  to 
extract  some  information  on  the  subject  from  Michael. 

‘Faith! ’said  he,  ‘you  had  better  keep  your  excitement 
for  something  else,  as  we  are  not  going  round  the  Cape  at 
all.’ 

‘  Why,  how  is  that  1  ’  I  asked. 

‘  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ?  * 

‘  Yes,  of  course ;  but  ’ - 

‘Well,  ’tis  the  inside  of  them  you  ’ll  see,  and  not  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  Cape.  Why,’  he  added,  with  one  of  his  frequent 
bulls,  ‘’tis  three  times  now  I’ve  been  round  the  Cape,  and 
each  time  it  was  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.’ 

I  burst  out  laughing  at  him,  but  confessed  I  felt  dis¬ 
appointed. 

‘Disappointed!’  echoed  Michael.  ‘Well,  I’m  sure  you 
needn’t  feel  badly  about  it.  You  wouldn’t  see  very  much 
of  the  Cape  ;  and  maybe  you ’d  never  get  round  at  all,  and 
then  you ’d  be  disappointed  you ’d  started.’ 
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‘  But,’  said  I,  ‘  won’t  it  take  us  longer  to  go  through  the 
Straits  than  round  the  Cape  1  ’ 

‘  Avast !  there,’  cried  Micky.  ‘  Where  did  you  go  to 
school  1  Any  two  sides  of  a  triangle,’  he  went  on  learnedly, 
‘are  together  greater  than  the  third  side.’  And  he  drew 
himself  up,  and  blinked  like  an  owl  in  the  daytime. 

‘  That ’s  all  very  well,  Mick,’  I  laughed,  ‘  according  to  our 
friend  Euclid.  But  what  about  wind  and  weather,  tide  and 
current  ?  Is  not  the  passage  through  the  Straits  both  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous  ?  ’ 

‘  I  can  but  give  you  my  own  experience,’  answered  Michael ; 
‘  and  that  is  all  in  favour  of  the  Straits.  At  certain  times  of 
the  year — October,  for  instance — one  may  have  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  in  getting  through ;  but  for  the  rest  we  are  safe 
enough  in  old  Magellan’s  arms,  unless,  indeed,  he  should  treat 
us  to  a  williwa.’ 

‘  A  williwa  !  What  is  that  ?  ’  I  inquired. 

‘Wait  a  while  and  maybe  you’ll  find  out,’  returned 
Michael  oracularly,  as  he  went  forward  in  obedience  to  a  hail. 

Shortly  after  this  conversation  we  made  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  day  was  delightful, 
the  air  crisp  and  sparkling,  while  the  sun  shone  brightly  on 
the  weather-worn  face  of  Cape  Virgins,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  entrance,  after  rounding  which,  we  ran  into  smooth 
water,  and  found  ourselves  fairly  in  the  Straits,  through 
which  wo  sailed  quietly  till  evening,  when  we  dropped 
anchor  on  the  farther  side  of  the  first  narrows. 

We  were  just  finishing  supper,  when  the  rattling  of  the 
anchor  chain  through  the  hawse-holes  sounded  all  over  the 
ship,  and  springing  up,  I  hastened  on  deck  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  noise ;  for  I  had  not  known  that  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  navigation  and  the  force  of  the  strong  currents, 
we  were  to  anchor  every  night. 

On  the  foc’sle  I  found  Michael  giving  orders  with  the  air 
of  an  admiral. 

‘  Hullo  !  ’  he  hailed,  *  how  do  you  like  the  view  1  ’ 
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‘  Splendid !  ’  I  answered ;  for  truly  it  was  magnificent. 
Stupendous  cliffs  towered  above  us,  their  glittering  tops  just 
touched  by  the  setting  sun,  in  brilliant  contrast  to  their 
sombre  massive  bases,  while  on  the  opposite  side,  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Patagonia— gaunt,  chalky,  and  barren— rolled  away 
into  the  distance. 

Early  next  morning  we  were  off  again,  moving  under  close- 
reefed  topsails  and  foresail,  the  meaning  of  which  I  did  not 
understand  at  the  time  ;  but  Captain  Miles  had  been  over  the 
ground  before,  and  knew  what  to  expect,  though  there  was 
then  scarcely  any  wind,  and  the  sea  was,  as  the  saying  is,  as 
smooth  as  a  mill-pond.  We  had  just  rounded  a  little  spit 
of  land,  the  effect  of  which  was  that,  while  the  way  opened 
out  clearly  ahead,  astern  we  seemed  to  be  shut  in  by  towering 
masses  of  colossal  cliffs,  split  by  the  strong  convulsions  of 
nature  into  a  series  of  jagged  peaks,  that  pointed  skywards  like 
huge  tusks.  On  either  side  of  us  rose  the  steep  and  rocky 
shore,  and  altogether  it  was  about  as  nasty  a  place  to  get  a 
dusting  in  as  you  can  well  imagine. 

I  was  leaning  over  the  taffrail,  basking  in  the  warm 
sunshine,  and  lazily  admiring  the  scenery  and  the  watei, 
which  in  these  regions  is  of  a  most  intense  and  beautiful 
blue,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  shout 
from  Michael. 

‘Lay  hold  of  the  weather-rigging,  Jack  !  ’  he  yelled.  ‘  Star¬ 
board  hard  ! ' 

Without  stopping  to  ask  the  reason  of  this  imperative  order, 
I  rushed  to  the  mizzen-rigging  and  hung  on.  I  was  just  in 
time,  for  in  another  instant  a  fierce  squall  fell  upon  us. 
Like  magic  the  aspect  of  the  sea  changed.  Where  all  had 
been  serene  and  calm,  there  was  now  a  tossing,  seething, 
boiling  caldron,  great  sheets  of  foam  flying  before  the  blast, 
whirled  high  in  the  air,  and  flung  against  the  black  faces  of 
the  cliffs  to  the  leeward.  As  the  squall  in  all  its  sharp  and 
sudden  fury  struck  her,  the  ship,  staggering  under  the  fierce 
impetus  of  the  shock,  heeled  over  to  a  tremendous  extent. 
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lor  a  moment  I  thought  avc  were  done  for.  The  top¬ 
masts  creaked  horribly,  and  I  expected  to  see  them  go 
over  the  side ;  but  after  a  short,  though  terrible  suspense, 
during  which  the  Pizarro  dashed  along  in  this  fearful 
position,  the  squall  passed  and  she  came  up  again.  The  only 
resulting  damage  was  the  complete  destruction  of  a  pile  of 
plates  which  the  steward  was  carrying  to  the  galley,  and 
the  extensive  bruising  of  that  worthy  himself  against  the  lee- 
scuppers. 

The  singular  part  of  it  all  was  that  the  sea  not  half  a  mile 
astern  of  us  was  perfectly  smooth  during  the  squall,  which 
had  no  sooner  passed  over  than  the  wind  fell  to  a  dead  calm, 
the  sun  shining  brightly,  and  the  water  becoming  blue  and 
placid  again.  The  whole  affair,  indeed,  began  and  ended 
within  a  very  few  minutes. 

‘There’s  a  young  hurricane  for  you,’  said  Michael,  coming 
up.  ‘  What  do  you  think  of  a  williwa  now  ?  ’ 

So  that  is  what  you  call  a  williwa,  is  it?’  X  answered. 

‘  Well,  if  you  want  my  candid  opinion,  now  that  I  have  seen 
one,  I  shall  not  grumble  if  I  never  see  another.’ 

‘One  never  knows,’  laughed  Michael.  ‘Another  may  be 
down  upon  us  within  the  next  five  minutes,  or  we  may  never 
see  a  sign  of  one  again  while  we  are  in  the  strait.’ 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  as  I  was  sitting  on 
the  after-deck,  reading  a  battered  old  copy  of  Anson’s  voyages 
which  I  had  picked  up  in  the  captain’s  cabin,  I  heard  light 
steps  stealing  up  behind  me,  and  presently  a  pair  of  soft 
hands  were  clasped  over  my  eyes,  while  a  childish  voice 
exclaimed  :  ‘Guess  who  I  am?’ 

‘  That  is  not  very  difficult  to  do,  Daisy  dear,’  I  answered, 
as  I  laughingly  disengaged  myself,  and  drew  the  little  golden¬ 
haired  girl  down  towards  me.  ‘  What  have  you  been  doiim 
with  yourself  all  the  afternoon  ?  ’ 

1  Attending  to  mother,’  said  Daisy  gravely ;  ‘  she  was 
f lightened  at  the  storm,  and  I  have  been  taking  care  of 
her.’ 
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I  stooped  to  hide  a  smile,  though,  absurd  as  Daisy’s  speech 
may  sound,  there  was,  I  knew,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  She 
was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  child,  and  in  none  more  than 
in  the  manner  in  which  her  character  had  developed  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  her  mother.  Mrs  Revel  was  a 
very  amiable  woman,  but  weak  and  unstable,  manufacturing 
terrors  for  herself  at  every  turn,  and  betraying  at  times  an 
amount  of  nervous  excitement  that  was  almost  hysterical. 
Daisy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  full  of  dash  and  pluck,  and 
wonderfully  self-reliant  for  so  young  a  child.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  nature  had  reversed  their  relative  positions, 
transferring  the  strength  of  a  woman  to  the  daughter,  and  the 
weakness  of  a  child  to  the  mother.  For  days  together  Mrs 
Revel  would  mope  in  her  cabin,  weeping  profusely,  and 
lamenting  the  loss  she  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  on  such  occasions  Daisy  would  spend  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  below  with  her  mother,  constituting 
herself  nurse,  companion,  and  friend  all  in  one,  though 
whenever  she  could  manage  to  steal  on  deck,  her  noisy  romps 
with  Michael  or  me  proved  that  at  heart  she  was  as  much  a 
child  as  ever. 

We  three  had  become  great  friends,  and  Daisy  loved  nothing 
better  than  to  lie  on  the  deck  with  her  chin  on  her  hands 
listening  to  Michael  and  me  as  we  discussed  various  schemes 
for  adventure  and  amusement  when  once  our  voyage  should 
have  come  to  an  end.  ‘  I  ’ll  come  with  you,  Jack,  when  you 
go  hunting,’  she  was  fond  of  declaring. 

‘  Will  you  'l  ’  I  used  to  laugh.  ‘It  strikes  me  you  will  have 
to  go  to  school  like  all  good  little  girls.’ 

‘Then  I’ll  be  a  bad  little  girl,’  she  would  say,  ‘dress  up 
as  a  boy,  and  follow  you.  You  ’ll  have  to  take  me  with  you, 
Jack,  wherever  you  go.  You  ’ll  see.’ 

Poor  Daisy  !  she  little  dreamt  how  literally  her  jesting 
prophecy  would  be  fulfilled. 

‘  Is  mother  better  now,  Daisy  ?  ’  I  asked,  as  she  nestled  on 
my  knee. 
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‘  Yes,’  answered  the  child ;  ‘but  she  has  been  thinking  of 
father  a  good  deal.  She  always  does  when  there ’s  any  wind, 
and  it  makes  her  cry,’  and  Daisy  wiped  away  a  sympathetic 
tear. 

‘Why,  what  has  the  wind  got  to  do  with  it1?’  I 
inquired. 

‘I  think  it  must  be  because  father  was  drowned,’  said 
Daisy;  ‘and  when  she  hears  the  wind  whistling  and  the  sea 
splashing  against  the  side,  it  makes  her  remember  it.  I  was 
only  eight  years  old  when  we  sailed  for  England,’  she  went 
on,  ‘  but  I  remember  father  very  well.  He  was  a  big,  strong 
man,  like  you,  Jack,  only  bigger,  and  with  a  long  brown 
beard.  He  used  to  come  into  the  nursery  every  night  when 
he  came  home  from  his  office,  and  play  with  me  till  it  was 
time  for  me  to  go  to  bed.  He  always  called  me  his  little 
Tom-boy,  for  he  said  I  ought  to  have  been  a  boy.’  And  here 
poor  Daisy,  overcome  by  her  childish  recollections,  buried  her 
face  on  my  shoulder  and  sobbed. 

‘  There,  there,  Daisy,’  I  said  soothingly,  ‘  don’t  think  about 
it  any  more.’ 

‘  Oh,  but  I  like  to  tell  you,’  she  went  on,  sitting  up  and 
drying  her  eyes.  ‘  Father  was  very  fond  of  boating,  and  just 
about  a  year  ago  he  went  out  for  a  sail  one  evening  on  the 
bay  at  Valparaiso,  and  he  never  came  back.’ 

‘  But  was  he  all  alone  ?  ’  I  asked. 

‘  Yes.  Ho  had  a  little  boat  which  he  managed  by  himself. 
He  got  more  fun  that  way,  he  used  to  say.  But  on  that  night 
something  must  have  happened,  for  he  did  not  return,  and 
next  day  the  boat  was  found  all  crushed — stove-in,  the  sailors 
call  it ;  and  people  said  it  must  have  been  run  down  by  an 
outward-bound  ship.  But  father  was  never  heard  of  again.’ 

•  How  very  sad  !  No  wonder  your  mother  feels  it  so 
deeply.’ 

‘  Yes,  when  the  news  came  to  England,  she  was  taken  very 
ill.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  that,  we  should  have  gone  home  loim 
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ago.  But  I  am  glad  we  did  not,’  added  the  warm-hearted 
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child,  hugging  me,  ‘  for  then  I  shouldn’t  have  had  you  to  play 
with,  you  dear  old  Jack.’ 

‘  Oh,  we  might  have  met  in  Valparaiso,’  I  answered,  smil¬ 
ing.  ‘  Your  mother  knows  Mr  Timberly,  she  tells  me.’ 

‘  dSTo,  we  shouldn’t,’  said  Daisy,  shaking  her  head,  ‘  for 
grandpapa  lives  at  Santiago,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  awray 
from  Valparaiso,  and  we  are  going  to  live  with  him.  You 
must  come  and  stay  with  us,  Jack.  I  ’ll  ask  mother  to  ask 
grandpapa  to  ask  you.’ 

‘  What  a  lot  of  asking,’  I  laughed.  ‘  I  shall  have  to  come 
after  such  a  complicated  invitation.’ 

‘  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  a  complicated  invitation,’ 
said  Daisy  with  a  pout ;  ‘  but  you  will  certainly  have  to  come. 
Promise  now.’ 

‘  We  must  first  hear  what  Mr  Timberly  has  to  say.  I ’m 
not  quite  my  own  master,  you  know.’ 

‘  Oh,  Mr  Timberly  !’  said  Daisy,  tossing  her  head ;  ‘  he  is  a 
fat  old  gentleman  with  a  bald  head.  I  remember  him.’ 

‘  What  difference  does  his  bald  head  make  V 

Daisy  laughed.  ‘  No  ;  but  he  used  to  be  very  kind  to  me, 
and  give  me  cakes  and  toys.  I  ’ll  coax  him  to  let  you  come.’ 

‘  You  coax  most  people  to  do  what  you  want  them  to  do,  you 
little  rogue,’  I  said.  *  But  come,  don’t  you  ache  for  a'game, 
after  being  in  the  cabin  nearly  all  day  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  yes,’  cried  Daisy,  clapping  her  hands.  *  Where ’s 
Micky  1  ’ 

‘  Asleep,  I  expect.  We  must  not  disturb  him,  for  he  has 
his  watch  to  think  about.’ 

‘  Everybody  is  asleep,  I  think,’  said  Daisy,  swinging  her¬ 
self  up  into  the  rigging.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  on  deck, 
at  all  events.’ 

This  was  true.  We  were  going  along  easily,  and  except  for 
the  watch  and  the  man  at  the  wheel,  every  one  was  below.  Mr 
Simcox,  the  second  mate,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  deck,  was 
talking  to  the  boatswain,  and  the  helmsman  was  doing  as  he 
ought  to  do — namely,  minding  his  own  business.  Hence  it 
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happened  that  what  presently  followed  was  unobserved  by 
any  one  at  the  time,  and  my  acquaintance  with  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  was  very  much  more  intimate  and  prolonged  than  I 
had  either  intention  or  desire  it  should  be. 

‘  Come  down  on  deck,  Daisy,’  I  called  to  the  child,  who 
was  swinging  in  the  shrouds.  ‘  If  the  captain  sees  you  up 
there,  he  will  put  you  on  bread  and  water.’ 

‘Will  he?’  said  Daisy,  laughing.  ‘He  may  if  he  likes. 
The  cook  and  I  are  great  friends.’ 

‘  You  little  monkey,’  I  began,  when  all  at  once  a  loud  hum¬ 
ming  noise  fell  on  my  ear.  There  was  a  roar  from  Mr  Sirncox, 
the  boatswain’s  whistle  shrilled  along  the  deck,  the  men  ran 
this  way  and  that  about  their  various  duties,  and  suddenly, 
as  in  the  morning,  with  a  shriek  the  williwa  swooped  down 
upon  us. 

‘Daisy  !’  I  shouted,  as  the  ship  heeled  over  to  port.  ‘  Hold 
tight !  Hold  tight !  Don’t  try  to  come  down,  whatever  you 
do and  I  ran  or  rather  lurched  across  the  deck  to  climb 
into  the  shrouds  after  her. 

Whether  Daisy  had  begun  to  descend  before  the  squall 
struck  us,  or  whether  the  sudden  shock  of  it  loosened  her 
hold,  I  cannot  say,  but  as  I  stumbled  towards  her,  I  heard  a 
sharp  scream  above  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and  the  next 
moment  she  was  flung  far  out  from  the  ship,  and  as  I  reached 
the  side,  I  saw  her  strike  the  surface  of  the  waves  and  dis¬ 
appear  beneath  them. 

Fortunately  I  had  on  a  pair  of  light  canvas  shoes,  and  they 
along  with  my  jacket  were  off  in  a  twinkling,  and  scarcely  ten 
seconds  after  the  child  had  gone  overboard,  I  sprang  over  the 
side  after  her,  uttering  a  loud  shout  for  help  as  I  did  so. 

The  sea  had  been  thrown  into  sudden  and  angry  commo¬ 
tion  by  the  squall,  and  a  strong  tide  was  running ;  but  I  did 
not  care  for  this,  as  I  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  when  I  came 
to  the  surface  after  my  dive,  I  cleared  the  water  from  my 
eyes  and  looked  this  way  and  that  for  Daisy. 

In  a  moment  she  rose  some  distance  away,  but  striking  out 
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boldly,  I  reached  her  just  as  she  was  sinking  for  the  second 
time.  She  struggled  wildly  to  throw  her  arms  around  my 
neck,  but  I  held  her  well  away,  calling  out  as  I  did  so :  ‘  Keep 
still,  Daisy  !  keep  still  !  or  you  will  drown  us  both.’ 

As  soon  as  she  heard  my  voice,  Daisy’s  struggles  ceased, 
and  she  became  perfectly  still.  ‘That’s  right,’  I  said. 
‘  How  put  a  hand  on  each  side  of  my  back,  and  hold  on  while 
I  swim  with  you  to  the  ship.’  Daisy  did  as  she  was  told, 
and  I  swam  round,  confident  that  I  should  find  the  ship  hove 
to,  and  a  boat  dancing  over  the  waves  to  pick  us  up  ;  but  to 
my  supreme  astonishment  the  Pizarro  was  bowling  along 
before  the  tail  end  of  the  squall,  and  almost  as  I  caught  sight 
of  her,  she  swept  round  a  projecting  tongue  of  land  and 
vanished. 

My  heart  sank  as  I  saw  this.  Was  it  possible  we  were  to  be 
abandoned  ?  But  my  spirits  rose  again  as  I  realised  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  It  Avas  evident  that  in  the  confusion 
attendant  on  the  sudden  squall,  our  disappearance  overboard 
had  not  been  noticed.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  certain  to 
be  missed  and  a  boat  despatched  to  our  rescue.  So,  confident 
of  this,  I  swam  easily  along,  for  the  willnva  had  died  doAvn, 
and  I  knew  that  the  sea  would  rapidly  fall. 

‘  Can  you  hold  on  for  a  Avhile,  Daisy  V  I  asked. 

‘  Oh  yes.  I ’ve  got  my  breath  again  now  ;  but  I ’m  afraid 
I’m  very  heavy.’ 

‘  Heavy  !  ’  I  laughed.  ‘  Why,  I  scarcely  know  you  are 
there.  Kick  out  well,  so  as  to  keep  yourself  warm.  The  boat 
is  sure  to  be  here  soon.’ 

But  when  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  then  another, 
and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  relief  party,  I  began  to  feel 
the  Aveight,  at  which  I  had  laughed  so  lightly,  groAV  heavier 
and  heavier,  Avhile  the  cold  of  the  Avater  made  itself  felt 
despite  my  exertions.  So,  fearful  of  the  terrible  conse¬ 
quences  if  I  should  bo  taken  Avith  cramp,  I  hailed  Daisy 
again. 

‘We  shall  have  to  swim  ashore,  little  girl,’  I  said  as  clieer- 
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fully  as  I  could.  ‘  We  shall  be  better  off  there,  and  they 
will  find  us  just  as  easily  when  they  come.’ 

‘  If  they  ever  do  come,’  returned  Daisy,  gulping  down 
something  that  sounded  suspiciously  like  a  sob. 

‘  Of  course  they  will  come,’  I  said  gaily,  striking  out  for 
the  shore  meanwhile ;  ‘  and  if  they  should  not,  we  ’ll  turn 
Patagonians  and  hunt  guanacos.’ 

‘  Catch  them,  you  mean,  and  ride  to  Valparaiso,’  laughed 
Daisy,  recovering  her  spirits. 

I  was  making  for  a  small  bay  on  the  Patagonian  side  of 
the  strait,  round  which  circled  a  strip  of  hard  beach,  on 
which  I  intended  to  land.  The  sun  was  sinking  out  of  sight, 
and  the  varied  and  beautiful  colours  of  the  great  rocks  and 
cliff  faces  were  touched  and  glorified  by  golden  and  crimson 
shafts  of  light.  But  I  had  little  heart  to  admire  all  this 
loveliness,  for  the  current  was  running  strongly  against  me, 
and  at  every  stroke  my  breath  grew  more  laboured,  and  the 
cold  in  my  limbs  more  intense. 

Nearer  and  nearer  we  drew  to  the  sandy  shore.  Fifty 
yards  more  and  we  should  be  there.  Forty  !  Thirty  !  M y 
breath  was  coming  and  going  in  quick,  short  gasps,  and  my 
heart  and  pulses  were  throbbing  as  though  they  would  burst. 
Twenty  !  A  mist  began  to  rise  before  my  eyes,  so  that  I 
could  not  see  the  beach,  but  still  I  swam  blindly  on.  Fifteen ! 
Daisy’s  weight  upon  my  back  seemed  increased  a  hundred¬ 
fold,  and  her  hands  seemed  to  be  pressing  me  down,  down. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  weight  was  lifted,  the  grasp  loosed, 
a  sharp  and  terrible  pain  shot  through  my  body  and  legs,  and 
with  a  low  moan  I  sank  like  a  stone  to  the  bottom. 

The  depth  was  not  more  than  five  feet,  but  I  was  as  if 
anchored  to  the  bottom  by  the  cramp  in  my  body  and  limbs. 
‘Thank  God,’  I  remember  thinking,  ‘that  we  are  so  near  the 
shore  !  Daisy  can  surely  reach  it.’  Then  something  floated 
down  to  me,  finders  were  twined  in  my  hair,  in  a  dream-like 
and  curious  way  I  seemed  to  rush  through  the  water  at 
express  speed,  and  just  as  consciousness  was  leaving  me  my 
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head  shot  above  the  surface,  the  long  imprisoned  breath  hurst 
from  me  in  a  loud  hah  !  and  after  a  few  grateful  inspirations 
I  was  able  to  perceive  that  Daisy,  standing  up  to  her  neck  in 
the  water,  was  slowly  dragging  me  after  her  to  the  shore. 

‘You  have  turned  the  tables  on  me,  Daisy/  I  sputtered  as 
I  was  towed  along.  ‘  Pull  away  !  we  shall  soon  be  there.’ 

‘Ay,  ay,  sir,’  cried  Daisy,  giving  a  tug  at  my  hair  that 
made  me  cry  out.  ‘  There  you  are  !  ’  And  leaving  me  in  a 
foot  or  two  of  water,  she  rushed  out  upon  the  beach,  and 
after  wringing  the  wet  from  her  blue  frock,  sped  like  a  deer 
along  the  sand,  crying:  ‘I’ll  race  you  to  the  point;  it  will 
warm  us.’ 

Meantime  I  supported  myself  on  my  hands,  and  endeavoured 
to  wriggle  myself  ashore,  hut  my  limbs  were  too  stiff,  so  I  sat 
still  and  shouted  to  Daisy  to  return.  She  turned  at  the 
sound  of  my  voice,  and  seeing  me  where  she  had  left  me, 
came  flying  hack  again. 

‘  Get  up,  you  lazy  thing/  she  panted  :  ‘  I  am  as  warm  as  a 
toast  now.’ 

‘  You  look  it,’  I  said,  as  she  stood  there  shivering.  ‘  But 
before  you  go  off  on  a  trip  through  Patagonia,  please  lend  a 
hand  to  haul  me  ashore.’ 

‘  Why  don’t  you  get  up  ?  ’  asked  Daisy,  looking  a  little 
bewildered. 

‘  Because  I  can’t,’  I  answered  somewhat  crossly.  ‘  You 
know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Do  come  and  help  me  :  I  am 
almost  frozen.’ 

Daisy  rushed  towards  me  with  outstretched  hands.  ‘  Why, 
Jack,  whatever  is  the  matter  with  you1?’  she  cried,  as  with 
some  little  help  from  her,  and  a  good  deal  of  exertion  on  my 
own  part,  I  at  last  found  myself  high  and  dry — well,  not 
exactly  the  latter — on  the  beach. 

‘What  is  the  matter  with  you?’  she  repeated  anxiously,  as 
I  began  to  rub  my  legs  vigorously.  ‘Why  didn’t  you  come 
ashore  ?  ’ 

A  light  began  to  dawn  upon  me.  ‘  Is  it  possible  you  don’t 
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know  that  you  have  saved  me  from  drowning,  Daisy  V  I 
asked. 

‘  I  know  you  have  saved  me,’  she  replied.  ‘  I  don’t  know 
what  you  mean  by  such  a  question.  Are  you  teasing  me  V 

‘Ho,’  said  I;  ‘but  if  you  did  not  know  I  was  helpless,  why 
did  you  dive  down  and  bring  me  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head?’ 

‘  Why,’  answered  Daisy,  ‘  we  were  so  near  the  shore,  and 
when  you  sank  under  me,  I  thought  you  were  pretending  to 
let  me  go  to  the  bottom,  so  I  just  let  myself  sink  after  you, 
and  then  pretended  to  save  you.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  it 
wasn’t  a  game  V 

‘  I  mean  to  say,’  I  replied  seriously,  ‘  that  I  sank  to  the 
bottom  because  I  could  not  help  myself.  I  got  cramp.  And 
if  it  had  not  been  for  you  and  your  pretending,  I  should  be 
there  now.’ 

Daisy  stared  at  me  for  a  minute,  and  then  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  she  flung  herself  down  on  her  knees  beside  mo 
and  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck.  ‘  Oh,  you  dear  old 
Jack  !  I’m  so  glad,’  she  sobbed.  ‘  Oh,  how  could  I  run  away 
and  leave  you  !  How  unkind  you  must  have  thought  me  !’ 

‘On  the  contrary,’  I  said,  laughing,  ‘I  thought  you  took 
to  your  heels  lest  I  should  overwhelm  you  with  thanks ; 
though  I  did  wonder  why  you  left  your  good  work  half  done, 
instead  of  landing  me.  There,  there,’  I  went  on,  as  she 
continued  to  sob,  ‘  dry  your  eyes.  Don’t  you  think  we  have 
both  had  enough  salt  water?’ 

Daisy  smiled  forlornly  through  her  tears.  ‘It’s  all  very 
well  to  make  fun  now,  Jack,’  she  said.  ‘But  what  should  I 
have  done  if  I  had  left  you  to  drown  V  And  she  began  to 
cry  again  passionately. 

‘  But  you  did  not  let  me  drown,’  I  said,  ‘  so  there  is  nothing 
to  cry  about.  We  saved  each  other,  and  let  us  thank  God, 
who  watched  over  us  both.’ 

‘Yes,  I  do,’  replied  Daisy  simply;  ‘but  then  you  meant 
to  save  me,  while  I  was  only  pretending.’ 

‘It  came  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,’  I  laughed.  ‘And 
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now  that  my  legs  are  nearly  all  right  again,  I  will  race  you  to 
the  point,  as  you  proposed,  for  I  can  tell  you  I  want  to  get 
warm.  Dry  your  eyes  now.  Away  you  go  !  ’ 

Backwards  and  forwards  we  ran  in  the  twilight,  till  at  last, 
panting  and  breathless,  we  flung  ourselves  down  on  the  sand 
for  a  rest. 

‘What  are  we  to  do  if  they  don’t  find  us,  Jack V  asked 
Daisy.  ‘  Shall  we  have  to  stay  here  all  night  V 

‘ 1  imagine  so,’  I  replied,  ‘  unless  we  can  catch  those 
guanacos  you  were  talking  about,  and  ride  after  the  ship. 
But  they  have  probably  cast  anchor  by  now,  and  it  can’t  be 
long  before  we  are  missed.  The  boat  is  sure  to  be  here  soon. 
Let  us  have  another  race.  I  am  beginning  to  feel  cold  again.’ 

Away  we  went,  scampering  over  the  sand,  and  shouting  and 
laughing  as  if  we  had  not  a  care  in  the  world,  when  suddenly 
Daisy  uttered  a  wild  hurrah,  and  turning  round,  sped  down 
to  the  water’s  edge,  where  Michael,  who  had  leaped  from  the 
boat — which  had  approached  unobserved  during  our  antics — 
was  splashing  through  the  water  to  reach  the  beach. 

‘  Well,  by  this  and  by  that,’  exclaimed  Michael,  swinging 
Daisy  up  into  his  arms  and  covering  her  face  with  kisses,  ‘  if 
you  are  not  the  coolest  pair  I  ever  saw  !’ 

‘You  might  have  said  that  half  an  hour  ago,’  I  answered, 
as  I  wrung  his  hand  ;  ‘but  we  are  warmer  now,  thank  you.’ 

‘  Here,’  went  on  Michael  in  an  aggrieved  voice,  wrapping 
a  great  rug  round  Daisy,  while  I  displaced  two  of  the  sailors 
and  laid  hold  of  a  pair  of  oars — ‘here  is  every  one  on  the 
ship,  from  the  captain  down  to  the  cabin-boy,  howling  after 
you  two,  while  every  hair  in  my  head  has  gone  white  with 
the  doings  of  you,  and  instead  of  taking  tay  with  the  mer¬ 
maids,  where  we  expected  to  find  you,  there  you  are,  cutting 
and  capering  round  like  a  pair  of  Patagonian  ponies,  with 
never  a  thought  for  us  poor  sowls,  that  had  given  you  up 
for  dead.  I’m  ashamed  of  you,  that’s  what  I  am.  I — I — I 
— och  !  you  dear  old  rascal,’  he  went  on,  catching  me  a  violent 
thump  in  the  back,  while  his  voice  broke  with  emotion, 
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‘  God  be  praised  we  have  got  you  back  again  safe  and 
sound.’ 

‘Amen  to  that,’ said  Mr  Simcox,  ‘for  wo  had  very  little 
hope  of  it.  You  must  be  a  strong  swimmer,  Mr  Brook.’ 

‘Pretty  fair,’  I  answered,  as  I  bent  at  the  oars,  ‘but  this 
is  the  heroine  of  the  day;’  and  I  told  what  Daisy  had  done. 

‘Arrah,  you  darlin’!’  exclaimed  Michael,  ‘sure  the  best 
thing  you  could  do  after  being  drowned  yourself  was  to  save 
old  J ack.  Blessings  on  you  !  ’ 

We  all  shouted  with  laughter.  ‘But  when  did  you  miss 
us1?’  I  asked,  when  the  merriment  subsided. 

‘Hot  till  we  had  cast  anchor,’  replied  Mr  Simcox.  ‘Mrs 
Bevel  came  on  deck  to  look  for  Daisy,  and  then  ’ - 

‘And  then  the  trouble  began,’  interrupted  Michael.  ‘We 
found  your  jacket  and  shoes,  and  oh,  wirrah  !  wirrali !  what 
a  commotion  there  was.  The  captain  had  to  lock  Mrs  Revel 
in  her  cabin  at  last.’ 

‘  Poor  mother  !’  said  Daisy. 

‘Indeed  it’s  poor  Daisy,  you  ought  to  say,’  went  on 
Michael.  ‘I  wouldn’t  be  in  your  shoes  this  blessed  minute, 
my  colleen,  for  all  the  potatoes  in  Ireland.  The  captain  is 
going  to  put  you  in  irons  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  for  fear 
you  ’ll  be  creating  some  new  divarsion  to  turn  us  into  old 
men  before  our  time. — Hullo  !  Here  we  are  alongside  !’ 

What  a  scene  there  was  when  we  stepped  once  more  aboard 
the  Pizarro  !  I  shall  never  forget  it.  But  the  upshot  of  it 
all  was  that  Daisy  and  I  were  both  of  us  stowed  away  snugly 
in  Blanket  flay,  with  something  hot  and  strong  to  keep  the 
cold  out  of  our  bones. 


C  II APTEE  1 1  r. 

A  STORM  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

WAS  none  the  worse  for  my  ducking,  and  as  for 
Daisy,  she  seemed  to  look  upon  her  narrow  escape 
from  drowning  as  rather  a  pleasing  break  in  the 
monotony  of  the  voyage  than  as  anything  very 
serious,  though  she  certainly  no  longer  ventured 
into  the  rigging.  Plowever,  we  met  with  no  more  adventures 
in  the  Straits,  and  one  beautiful  evening,  when  the  sun’s  rays 
splashed  in  a  thousand  colours  upon  the  great  rocks  which 
rose  towering  from  the  sea,  we  passed  quietly  out  upon  the 
blue  waters  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

For  several  days  we  sailed  along  the  coast,  all  of  us,  except 
perhaps  Michael,  looking  forward  with  delight  to  the  end  of 
our  long  voyage;  when  one  morning  I  came  on  deck  with  a 
curious  feeling  that  we  were  becalmed,  though  this  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  in  our  present  latitude.  However,  so 
it  was,  or  something  very  like  it.  The  wind  had  left  us,  or 
blew  only  now  and  again  in  short,  fitful  little  gusts,  which 
helped  us  not  at  all,  and  the  ship  was  rolling  idly  in  the  loim 
Pacific  swell,  the  deep-blue  waves  lapping  restlessly  against 
her  sides.  As  for  the  sky,  it  literally  blazed  blue.  Hot  a 
cloud  could  I  discover  in  all  its  vast  arch,  while  the  sun 
shone  out  strong,  brilliant,  and  warm.  The  captain,  however, 
whom  I  just  then  wished  good-morning,  wore  a  very  grave 
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face,  and  after  a  few  words  with  me  walked  to  the  barometer 
and  regarded  it  anxiously.  When  he  had  gone  away  I 
inspected  the  glass  on  my  own  account,  and  found  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  glorious  weather,  the  mercury  had  sunk 
very  low  indeed.  An  hour  later  it  was  still  falling. 

All  the  morning  we  lay  rolling  about ;  but  somewhere  near 
six  bells  in  the  afternoon  I  noticed  a  curious,  deep-black  line 
low  down  on  the  horizon.  The  captain,  who  had  never 
left  the  deck,  observed  it  too,  and  instantly  hailed  the  first 
mate. 

‘  All  hands  on  deck,  Mr  Wood  !  ’  he  shouted. 

‘  All  hands  on  deck,  there  !  ’  repeated  the  mate,  and  the  cry 
echoed  along  the  foc’sle  till  the  crew,  very  much  surprised  at 
being  disturbed,  came  tumbling  on  deck. 

‘  Shorten  sail !  ’  shouted  the  captain,  whose  orders  were 
repeated  by  the  mate,  and  as  rapidly  carried  out  by  the  crew, 
who  recognised  that  there  was  work  to  be  done,  and  done 
smartly,  before  the  squall  struck  the  ship.  So,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  the  upper  sails  were  taken  in,  the  courses 
hauled  up,  and  everything  got  ready  for  the  change  in  the 
weather.  But  the  captain  was  not  satisfied,  and  casting  a 
rapid  glance  to  windward,  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to 
prepare  for  the  worst. 

‘  Beef  topsails,  Mr  Wood  !  ’  he  hailed. 

‘Ay,  ay,  sir,’  replied  the  mate. — ‘Weather  topsail  braces! 
Hands  by  the  topsail  halyards  !  Lower  the  topsails  !  Away 
aloft !  Take  in  three  reefs  !  Furl  mizzen-topsail !  ’  What  a 
babel  of  sounds  it  seemed  to  my  landsman’s  ears  !  But  away 
went  the  men  like  so  many  cats  into  the  rigging,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  I  found  a  chance  to  speak  to  Michael. 

‘  What  do  you  think  of  it  V  I  asked  him.  ‘  What  is  cmnm 
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to  happen ? ’ 

‘I’m  blest  if  I  know,’  he  returned;  ‘but  it  looks  un¬ 
commonly  like  a  black  nor’-wester.’ 

Meantime  the  men  worked  with  a  will,  and  the  fore-topsail 
was  quickly  reefed ;  but  the  fellows  in  the  main-top  seemed 
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to  have  more  difficulty,  so  extra  hands  were  sent  aloft  to  their 
aid,  and  presently  that  sail  too  was  reefed,  and  the  ship  made 
snug. 

And  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  by  this  time  the  sky 
had  darkened  all  over.  Indeed,  darkness  is  not  the  word, 
for  a  canopy  of  black  hung  over  us,  which  the  eye  strove  in 
vain  to  pierce.  The  men  in  the  tops  looked  like  ghosts 
moving  through  the  gloom,  and  I  stood  staring  up  at  them  in 
a  wonder-struck  way,  when  suddenly  immediately  overhead 
blazed  a  stream  of  terrible,  blinding  light,  and  simultaneously 
a  terrific  crash  of  thunder  split  our  ears.  I  staggered  back¬ 
wards,  hiding  my  face  in  my  hands,  while  so  violent  an 
agony  of  pain  shot  through  my  head  that  I  thought  I  should 
fall.  Another  instant,  and  blindly  groping,  I  felt  a  pair  of 
strong  arms  round  me,  and  heard  Michael  inquire  in  a  voice 
of  deep  anxiety  if  I  were  hurt. 

‘  Ho,  I  think  not,  thank  God  !  ’  I  answered.  £  Only  I  feel 
dazed  and  blinded  by  the  flash.’ 

‘  Thank  God  !  indeed,  it  is  no  worse,  echoed  Michael  fer¬ 
vently.  ‘  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  when  I  saw  you  reel 
like  that.  But  pull  yourself  together,  my  boy,  for  unless  I 
am  much  mistaken,  we  are  going  to  catch  it  hot  and  strong. 
— Ay,  ay,  sir ;  ’  and  off  he  rushed  in  obedience  to  an  order 
from  Mr  Simcox. 

Tor  some  time  I  could  distinguish  nothing  very  clearly; 
but  at  length  I  was  able  to  make  out  that  the  aspect  of  the 
sky  was  changing  curiously.  There  was  no  more  lightning, 
and  only  a  few  low  mutterings  of  thunder  after  that  ominous, 
warning  crash.  Slowly  the  darkness  cleared  away,  leaving 
behind  it  a  dull,  leaden-hued  sky,  while  far  down  on  the 
horizon  appeared  a  thin  white  streak,  which  seemed  to  be 
moving  towards  us.  Along  with  this  we  could  hear  a  distant 
noise,  like  the  hum  of  many  voices  far  away.  And  still  the 
ship  stood  still.  One  moment  more  of  silence,  and  then : 
‘Down  on  deck,  there!  Down  for  your  lives!’  roared  the 
captain  and  mate  in  concert. 
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Down  came  the  men  from  the  fore  and  mizzen  tops,  and 
two  out  of  the  five  in  the  main  slid  with  amazing  velocity  to 
the  deck.  But  before  the  other  three  could  begin  their 
descent  the  distant  murmur  deepened  into  a  roar,  the  roar  rose 
to  a  shrill  shriek,  and  like  a  giant  in  his  strength  the  squall 
burst  upon  us. 

Catching  up  the  ship  in  its  wild  and  furious  rush,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  wind  would  lay  her  over  on  her  beam-ends,  burying 
her,  as  it  did,  to  leeward,  and  filling  her  upper  deck  with 
water,  which  rushed  aft  and  threatened  to  carry  everything 
before  it ;  and  would  have  done  so  too,  had  not  the  gallant 
vessel  righted  again  in  obedience  to  her  helm.  Immediately 
afterwards,  the  wind,  as  if  content  with  this  preliminary 
manifestation  of  its  tremendous  power,  lulled  suddenly, 
whereupon  the  three  men  in  the  main-top,  who  had  been 
holding  on  for  dear  life,  seized  their  opportunity,  and 
descended  to  the  deck. 

Scarcely  had  they  escaped  from  their  perilous  position, 
when  another  and  more  violent  squall  struck  the  ship,  and 
with  a  groan  like  that  of  a  wounded  animal,  over  she  went 
again,  flat  on  her  side  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  hung  on  to  the 
companion  hatch.  Once  again  the  water  poured  over  us  in 
a  mad  rush,  sweeping  along  the  decks,  wrenching  the  port 
boat  from  the  davits,  flooding  the  main  hatchway,  and 
deluging  the  cabins  between  decks. 

A  great  cry  rose  up  from  the  crew  that  we  were  sinking; 
but  in  that  awful  moment  I  felt  no  fear,  so  inspiring  was  the 
wild  excitement  of  the  scene.  The  vast  expanse  of  water 
tossing,  foaming,  and  boiling  in  wild  and  horrible  rage ;  the 
clouds  careering  across  the  sky,  lashed  by  the  wind  that 
screeched  and  howled  about  us  like  a  pack  of  demons,  all 
made  up  a  terrible  picture,  but  one  so  grand  and  moving  as 
to  banish  all  thought  of  personal  danger  for  the  time  being. 

And  now  as  the  ship  rose  and  fell,  labouring  in  the  heavy 
sea,  which  had  so  quickly  risen,  Michael,  clad  from  head  to 
foot  in  clumsy  oil-skins,  hurried  up  to  me. 
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‘  Why  don’t  you  go  below  ?  ’  lie  roared  in  my  ear.  ‘  You 
can’t  do  any  good  on  deck.’ 

‘  I  know  that,’  I  shouted  back.  1  It  is  shameful  to  think 
of  a  great  strong  fellow  like  me  standing  here  doing  nothing 
through  sheer  ignorance.  But  I ’d  rather  stay  :  the  scene  is 
magnificent.’ 

‘  It  will  be  worse  before  it  is  better,’  howled  Michael,  as 
he  lurched  away.  ‘  Good-luck  to  you  !’ 

The  ship  shuddered  and  shook  as  the  mighty  waves  buffeted 
her,  and  the  ropes  and  sails  being  at  their  utmost  tension, 
the  strain  was  terrible  on  yards  and  masts.  I  crept  along  to 
where  the  captain  was  standing. 

‘  Something  must  go  before  long,’  I  heard  him  say  to  the 
mate.  ‘  She  can  never  carry  on  at  this  rate.  Ah  !  I  thought 
so.  There  goes  the  first  of  them.’ 

As  he  spoke,  the  fore-topsail  split  clean  out  of  its  bolt- 
rope,  and  flew  away  to  leeward  like  a  huge  sea-bird. 

‘Thank  God  it  wasn’t  the  main-topsail,’  cried  the  captain. 
‘Keep  her  to  the  wind,  Mr  Wood,  and  we’ll  weather  it  yet.’ 

‘Helm  hard  alee!’  shouted  Mr  Wood.  ‘Ay,  ay,  sir,’ 
came  from  the  helmsman,  and  the  ship,  now  lying-to,  seemed 
at  first  as  if  she  would  fulfil  the  captain’s  expectations,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  she  gave  a  heavy  lurch  to  leeward,  and 
instantly  both  fore  and  main  topgallant  masts  went  short  olf 
at  the  cap,  with  all  their  gear  hanging  in  a  tangled  mass  to 
leeward. 

‘  We  are  done  for  now,’  I  thought  in  my  inexperience,  but 
relieved  of  so  much  top  hamper,  the  ship  rode  the  seas  more 
easily,  and  judging  by  the  captain’s  remarks  to  Mr  Wood,  he 
seemed  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  as  if  he  did  not  regret 
the  loss  of  his  spars,  now  that  the  Pizarro  no  longer  lurched 
to  leeward  as  before. 

‘Still  on  deck,  Mr  Brook?’  said  the  captain  to  me  at  this 
juncture.  ‘I  wish  you  would  go  below  and  take  a  look  at 
Mrs  Bevel  and  Daisy.  You ’d  better  get  something  to  eat, 
too,  though  you  will  have  to  forage  for  yourself,  I  expect.’ 
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-All  n^litj  sir,’ I  answered.  ‘I’ll  see  that  they  get  some¬ 
th  in  g.’ 

With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  I  made  my  way  below, 
where  in  the  dim  light  of  the  lamps  that  swung  to  and  fro 
a  scene  of  terrible  confusion  presented  itself — plates,  glasses, 
sofa-cushions,  books,  and  I  don’t  know  what  else,  pitching 
about  from  side  to  side  with  every  heave  of  the  ship, 
while  the  steward  wandered  disconsolately  round  among  the 
debris. 

‘Here’s  a  pretty  mess,  sir,’  he  said  as  I  entered.  ‘How 
am  I  going  to  make  all  this  good  again  V 

1  ^  y°u  needn’t  look  so  doleful,’  I  answered.  ‘  You 
are  not  responsible  for  the  breakages,  at  all  events.’ 

‘I  was  down  here,  polishing  up,’  went  on  the  steward  in 
an  injuied  voice,  and  I  hadn’t  a  notion  how  things  were 
going  above,  when  all  of  a  sudden  over  she  goes,  and  before 
I  knew,  away  I  went  head  over  heels  through  the  door  of 
your  cabin,  bringing  down  all  that  rack  of  glasses  along  with 
me.  How  is  a  man  to  do  his  work  in  weather  like  this,  I ’d 
like  to  know  !’ 

There  is  no  use  in  grumbling,’  I  laughed.  ‘You  are  no 
worse  off  than  the  rest  of  us.  Just  see  what  you  can  get  us 
to  eat,  there’s  a  good  fellow.’ 

‘  Tou  can  have  rum,  and  biscuit  and  cheese;  that  is  all  I 
can  do  for  you,’  answered  the  steward. 

£  ^  ell,  that  is  not  so  bad,  all  things  considered,’  I  said. 

‘Go  and  fetch  some,  while  I  tako  a  look  at  the  ladies.’ 

I  found  Mrs  Revel  and  Daisy  in  their  cabin,  the  former 
quite  prostrated  with  terror,  and  loudly  calling  on  all  and 
sundry  for  aid.  Daisy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sitting  on  the 
floor,  with  her  back  against  the  berth,  and  evidently  makiim 
the  best  of  a  bad  job. 

‘Oh  Jack,’  screamed  Mrs  Revel  as  soon  as  she  perceived 
me,  ‘arc  wo  sinking?  I  know  we  are.  Don’t  desert  us! 
Save  me  !  Save  me  !’ 

‘We  are  all  right,  Mrs  Revel,’  I  replied. 


‘All  this  is 
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supremely  uncomfortable,  but  we  are  in  no  immediate  danger. 
The  ship  is  lying  to,  and  except  for  the  loss  of  her  topmasts, 
which  I  imagine  to  be  a  good  thing,  is  as  sound  as  ever  she 
was. — Are  you  frightened,  little  girl?’  I  asked,  turning  to 
Daisy. 

Daisy  looked  up  at  me  with  round  eyes,  and  nodded 
eloquently. 

‘  Well,  try  not  to  be,’  I  said,  patting  her  head.  ‘  You  may 
be  sure  that  I  will  come  to  you  the  moment  there  is  any 
real  danger.  And  now  you  must  both  have  supper  with  me. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  got,  but  it  will  keep  us  from 
starving.’ 

After  we  had  finished  our  slender  ineal  I  went  on  deck 
again,  and  stood  for  some  time  watching  the  men  clearing 
away  the  shrouds  and  rigging  from  the  broken  topmasts.  The 
crew  had  had  a  tot  of  grog  served  out  to  them,  and  were 
working  cheerfully,  though  the  storm  showed  no  sign  of 
abating.  By-and-by  the  captain  found  me  under  the  lee  of 
the  deck-house. 

‘  Go  below  and  turn  in,’  he  advised.  ‘  We  are  doing  very 
well.’ 

‘Do  you  think  we  shall  weather  it,  sir1?’  I  asked. 

‘Oh  yes,  I  trust  so,’  he  answered  cheerily.  ‘We  have  a 
good  ship  under  us ;  but  I  expect  we  shall  find  ourselves  a 
good  bit  out  of  our  course  by  the  time  the  storm  has  blown 
itself  out.’ 

I  was  so  tired  that,  notwithstanding  the  buffeting  of  the 
waves  and  the  pitching  of  the  ship,  I  slept  like  a  dormouse. 
I  found  it  quite  impossible,  however,  to  lie  in  my  bunk,  so 
stretched  myself  between  a  couple  of  mattresses  on  the 
floor  of  my  cabin,  and  when  morning  dawned  I  routed  out 
the  steward  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  breakfast.  Of 
course  it  was  impossible  to  light  the  galley  fires,  but  after  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  we  managed  to  find  some  spirits  of  wine, 
and  warm  up  some  coffee  for  Mrs  Revel  and  Daisy,  for  which 
they  were  uncommonly  grateful.  I  swallowed  a  cup  or  two 
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myself,  stuffed  a  handful  of  biscuits  into  my  pockets,  and 
went  on  deck. 

Hie  scene  was  terrible  indeed.  The  ship  was  still  lying 
to,  the  wind  and  the  waves  battling  furiously  together,  and 
the  sky  was  black  and  gloomy.  Thunder,  low  and  muttering, 
lolled  incessantly,  and  every  now  and  then  lightning  flashed 
in  the  distance,  darting  in  long  zigzags  from  sky  to  sea.  As 
I  watched  the  tempest,  I  felt  a  hand  laid  on  my  shoulder, 
and  on  looking  round  saw  Michael  at  my  side. 

‘  Faith  !  old  fellow,’  said  he,  ‘you  are  getting  a  rich  taste 
of  the  beauties  of  nature  just  now,  and  no  mistake.’ 

I  knew  that  he  must  be  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
yet  the  fearful  racket  going  on  around  reduced  the  sound  to 
little  more  than  a  gruff  whisper.  ‘Shall  we  live  through  it?’ 
I  shouted  in  response. 

‘  -Never  fear,’  he  replied.  ‘She  obeys  her  helm  enough, 
and  so  long  as  she  does  that  we  are  all  right ;  though  where 
we  are  off  to,  goodness  only  knows,  for  at  the  rate  we  are 
drifting  we  shall  make  the  Sandwich  Islands  long  before  we 
see  Valparaiso.  And,’  he  added— for  nothing  e°ver  seemed 
to  damp  his  spirits— ‘I’m  hungry  enough  to  hope  we  may  hit 

on  those  same  sandwiches,  and  plenty  of  beef  in  them,  before 
long.’ 

I  lie  day  wore  to  an  end,  night  fell  and  passed  in  the  same 
uncomfortable  fashion,  but  as  I  rose  from  my  bed  on  the  floor 
on  the  third  morning  of  the  storm,  I  was  conscious  of  a 
greater  steadiness,  and  the  awful  turmoil  of  the  elements 
seemed  to  be  much  lessened.  As  I  sprang  hurriedly  on  deck 
I  almost  ran  into  Michael’s  arms. 

‘Hullo  !’  he  said.  ‘Are  you  there?  Look  at  that.’ 

He  pointed  to  the  sky  as  he  spoke,  and  though  it  was  still 
dull  and  lowering,  yet,  struggling  through  the  cloud  masses 
came  slow,  reluctant  shafts  of  light,  and  presently  the  sun 

peered  out.  A  pale  and  watery  sun,  a  very  ghost  of  the  sun 
but  still  the  sun. 


‘Hurrah!  hurrah!’  I  cried. 


‘  We  are  all  right  now.’ 
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‘Humph!’  said  Michael,  half  to  himself.  ‘  ’Tis  hut  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire ;  or,  rather,  out  of  the  sauce¬ 
pan  into  the  boiler.’ 

‘  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  The  wind  is  fall¬ 
ing,  the  sun  is  coming  out,  and  the  sea  is  hound  to  go  down. 
We  shall  be  in  Valparaiso  in  no  time.’ 

‘Faith  !  you  talk  like  a  hook,’  said  Michael;  ‘and  perhaps 
you  are  right.  But  I  ’ve  a  notion  if  you  are  right,  the  ship 
is  wrong.  The  way  she  has  been  straining  and  labouring 
these  three  days  is  a  caution.  Look  at  the  captain  and  the 
mate.  I  wonder  what  they  are  talking  about.  They  don’t 
seem  very  cheerful.’ 

I  glanced  up  at  the  poop,  where  the  captain  and  Mr  Wood 
were  standing  in  close  and  apparently  anxious  conversation. 
Presently  Mr  Simcox  joined  them,  and  a  moment  later  one  of 
the  men  ran  swiftly  up  to  the  group.  It  was  the  carpenter. 

‘  I  thought  as  much,’  muttered  Michael.  ‘We  are  in  for  it.’ 

I  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  To  my  landsman’s  percep¬ 
tion  the  presence  of  the  carpenter  had  little  significance ;  hut 
Michael’s  experience  told  him  instantly  what,  and  all  it 
meant. 

‘Tell  me  what  you  have  got  into  your  head,’  I  said 
impatiently. 

‘  I  think,’  he  said  slowly,  *  that  our  troubles  are  only  now 

beginning;  for  we  have -  Sir!’  he  broke  off,  springing 

forward  at  a  hail  from  the  captain. 

I  watched  them  all  as  they  stood  conversing  gravely,  and 
as  Michael  hurried  down  the  ladder  again,  I  rushed  to  meet 
him.  He  passed  me  at  a  run  with  a  gloomier  face  than  I  had 
ever  seen  him  wear,  even  in  the  very  height  and  fury  of  the 
storm. 

‘  A  leak  !  ’  he  whispered,  and  sped  to  the  foc’sle. 

For  a  moment  I  scarcely  understood,  and  then  the  whole 
significance  of  the  disaster  was  borne  in  upon  my  mind  with 
crushing  force.  A  leak  !  Torn  and  bruised  and  battered  as 
we  were,  so  long  as  the  planks  under  us  were  sound,  we  were 
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yet  in  a  fair  way  to  weather  the  storm.  But  worse  was  now 
to  come.  We  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  unless  it  could  be 

stopped -  The  captain’s  voice  at  my  elbow  roused  me 

from  my  meditations. 

‘Mr  Brook,’  he  said,  ‘you  can  he  of  service  now.  We  have 
sprung  a  leak,  and  we  shall  need  your  strong  arms  to  take  a 
turn  at  the  pumps.’ 

‘Willingly,  sir,’  I  replied.  ‘But  tell  me  the  truth.  Are 
we  in  danger  1  ’ 

He  looked  into  my  eyes.  ‘Yes,’  he  answered  after  a 
moment’s  pause;  ‘in  great  danger.  From  what  the  carpenter 
tells  me,  I  have  little  hope  of  saving  the  ship.  If  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  we  must  abandon  her.  It  is  our  only 
chance,  though  in  such  a  sea  as  this  a  very  slender  one.  Still, 
we  will  hope  for  the  best.  Take  the  next  spell  with  Michael 
and  the  mate,  will  you  1  ’ 

‘  That  I  will,’  I  assented  cheerfully.  ‘  I  ’ll  take  the  first 
turn,  if  you  like.’ 

‘Ho,’  he  said;  ‘let  us  first  of  all  get  as  many  of  the  men 
at  work  as  possible.  It  will  keep  them  from  thinking.  But 
I  shall  be  really  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  go  below  and 
prepare  Mrs  Bevel  for  whatever  may  happen.  I  have  so 
much  to  think  about  just  now  that  I  really  cannot  stand  the 
noise  she  is  sure  to  make.’ 

The  captain  looked  wofully  tired  and  anxious.  lie  had 
scarcely  left  the  deck  for  three  days  and  two  nights,  and  now, 
in  spite  of  all  his  care  and  skill,  it  seemed  as  though  fate  were 
about  to  deprive  him  of  his  ship.  It  was  certainly  very  hard, 
and  I  pitied  him  as  he  turned  away  to  issue  fresh  orders. 

Half  of  the  hands  were  now  put  on  the  pumps,  and  laboured 
away,  while  the  rest  stood  about  the  deck  looking  on  gloomily. 
Every  one  seemed;  depressed,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  I  went  below  to  warn  Mrs  Bevel  of  the  danger  we  were 
in. 

It  was  truly  no  light  task,  and  Mrs  Bevel’s  cries  and 
reproaches  did  not  make  it  any  easier ;  but  at  last  I  succeeded 
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in  making  Daisy  understand  that  she  was  to  put  a  few 
articles  of  clothing  together  in  case  we  should  be  forced  to 
leave  the  ship,  while  before  I  went  on  deck  again  I  arranged 
a  small  bundle  on  my  own  account. 

As  I  took  my  place  among  the  men  at  the  pumps  I  noticed 
the  carpenter  again  approach  the  captain.  The  latter  started 
at  the  communication,  whatever  it  was,  and  said  something 
sharply  to  the  carpenter,  who  saluted  and  withdrew.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned  and  made  a 
fresh  report,  whereupon  the  captain  hailed  Mr  Wood  and 
me. 

‘  I  am  afraid  it  is  no  use,’  said  he.  ‘  The  carpenter  reports 
that  the  water  is  gaining  on  us,  and  we  must  arrange  what  is 
to  be  done.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  go  with  the 
steward,  Mr  Brook,  and  get  up  some  stores,  while  Mr  Wood 
and  I  settle  about  the  boats.’ 

‘  The  long-boat  is  the  only  one  available,  sir,’  said  the  mate. 

‘  All  the  others  are  hopelessly  damaged.’ 

‘  Is  that  so  V  answered  the  captain.  ‘  Well,  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it.’ 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  stir  among  a  group  of  men  on 
the  foc’sle,  and  a  tall,  black- visaged  fellow  named  Burke  came 
slouching  aft,  followed  by  a  couple  of  others.  The  captain, 
who  scented  trouble  and  was  quick  to  meet  it,  turned  sharply 
on  the  men  as  they  came  up. 

‘What  do  you  want  here,  Burke?’  he  cried.  ‘Back  to 
your  place,  and  keep  it  till  you  are  called.’ 

Burke  scowled,  and  shifted  uneasily  from  one  foot  to  the 
other.  ‘ Beg  pardon,  sir,’  said  he ;  ‘I  was  told  to  say  ’ - 

‘  I  don’t  want  to  hear  what  you  were  told  to  say.  Away 
with  you  !  ’ 

The  scowl  upon  Burke’s  ugly  face  deepened ;  but  he  swung 
round,  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  foc’sle  without  a  word. 
Then  the  captain  turned  to  me. 

‘We  must  take  an  observation,  if  possible,’  he  said,  ‘and 
try  to  get  some  idea  of  whereabouts  we  are.  I  am  coiim 
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below  to  get  my  sextant.  Stand  here,  will  you?  And  if 
that  rascal  attempts  to  pass  before  I  come  on  deck  again,  hail 
me,  or  knock  him  down,  whichever  suits  you  best.  I  know 
what  he  is  after. — Mr  Wood,  come  with  me,  please.’ 

I  took  up  my  stand  near  the  companion,  down  which  the 
captain  and  mate  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  there  was 
another  stir  among  the  men  forward,  and  four  of  them, 
headed  by  Burke,  who  had  armed  himself  with  a  belaying-pin, 
advanced  in  my  direction. 

‘What  do  you  want,  Burke?’  I  asked,  barring  his  progress. 

He  frowned  heavily  upon  me,  and  seemed  about  to  make 
a  rough  answer ;  but  he  changed  his  mind. 

‘  Well,  sir,’  he  said,  ‘  seems  as  we  ’re  agoin’  ter  have  our 
trouble  for  nothin’  with  the  pumps.  Carpenter  tells  us  how 
we  re  makin  no  way  with  the  water,  as  is  gainin’  on  us 
every  minute ;  and  if  we ’s  got  ter  work,  we  must  have 
summat  ter  work  on. — Ain’t  that  so,  mateys  ?  ’ 

‘  Ay  !  Yes ;  that ’s  so  !  ’  growled  the  men  in  chorus. 

‘  And  seein’,’  went  on  Burke  with  a  leer,  ‘  as  there ’s  so 
much  water  aboard  of  us,  we ’s  a  fancy  to  mix  a  tot  o’  grog 
with  it,  just  ter  keep  out  the  cold.’  And  he  chuckled  at  his 
own  rough  wit. 

‘ That  is  y°m'  game,  is  it  ?  ’  I  replied.  *  Well,  wait  till  the 
captain  comes  on  deck,  and  see  what  he  says.’ 

‘  Cap’n  be  bio  wed  !  ’  returned  Burke.  ‘  And  it  ain’t  no 
business  o’  yourn  neither.  You  ain’t  skipper  here,  by  a  long 
chalk.  Stand  aside  !  ’ 

Ileaiing  the  altercation,  the  men  at  the  pumps  ceased  work¬ 
ing  and  stared  round  at  us ;  but  at  a  sharp  order  from  Mr 
Simcox  and  Michael  they  resumed.  The  latter  made  a  quick 
sign  to  me  with  his  hand,  which  I  interpreted  to  mean  :  ‘  Can 
you  manage  him  alone  ?  ’  I  nodded  in  response,  and  address¬ 
ing  Burke,  said  briefly  :  ‘  Back  you  go,  Burke !  You  don’t 
pass  here.’ 

!)on  t  pass,  don’t  I  !  ’  he  echoed,  mocking  me.  ‘By  Jingo, 
that ’s  a  good  un  !  Wo  ’ll  see  about  that.— Here  mates,  clear 
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the  deck  of  this  young  landlubber.  Bum ’s  the  word,  boys. 
- — Out  of  the  road,  you - !  Sharp  !  ’ 

‘  Oat  of  the  road  yourself,  you  blackguard  !’  roared  a  voice 
behind  me,  as  Captain  Miles,  red  in  the  face  with  rage,  rushed 
on  deck. 

Burke  raised  his  belaying-pin.  ‘  Look  here,  cap’n,’  he  said, 
1  don’t  arsk  no  vi’lence,  and  we  won’t  take  none,  neither. 
W  e  want  rum.  Give  us  up  the  key  quiet-like,  and  we  ’ll 
say  no  more  about  it.’ 

Never  was  rascal  so  taken  by  surprise  as  Burke.  Bor 
answer  the  fat  little  captain  took  a  step  forward,  struck 
swiftly  upwards,  and  caught  him  squarely  under  the  jaw,  so 
that  he  reeled  backwards  upon  his  supporters. 

With  a  howl  of  fury  Burke  recovered  himself,  and  whirl¬ 
ing  his  belaying-pin  aloft,  rushed  upon  the  captain.  Had 
the  blow  fallen,  it  would  have  made  short  work  of  the  gallant 
little  man,  but  ere  it  could  do  so  I  advanced  quickly,  and 
catching  the  fellow’s  wrist  with  my  left  hand,  gave  it  a 
wrench  so  violent  that  he  dropped  his  weapon  with  a  shriek 
of  pain.  Then,  while  yet  I  held  him  as  in  a  vice,  I  drew 
him  towards  me  an  inch  or  two,  and  striking  straight  out 
from  the  shoulder  with  my  right,  hit  him  fairly  between 
the  eyes,  letting  go  his  arm  at  the  same  instant. 

With  a  hoarse  cry  the  ruffian  threw  his  hands  above  his 
head,  clawed  the  air  for  a  moment,  and  then  fell  with  a  crash 
upon  the  deck. 

‘What  a  crack  !’  cried  Michael,  running  up,  followed  by  Mr 
Simcox  and  several  of  the  men,  who  deserted  the  pumps 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  ‘He’ll  give  no  more 
trouble  for  a  while,  that ’s  one  comfort.  What  a  blow  !’ 

‘He’ll  give  no  more  trouble  at  all,  I  expect,’  said  Mr 
Wood,  who  had  been  examining  the  prostrate  Burke.  ‘I 
believe  you  have  killed  him,  Mr  Brook.’ 

‘I  hope  not,’  I  cried,  running  to  where  Burke  lay  with¬ 
out  sense  or  motion  on  the  deck. 

‘  Well,  he  would  have  killed  the  cap’n.  He ’s  got  no 
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more’ll  he  desarved,’  said  one  of  the  men.  ‘We  didn’t 
bargain  for  no  killin’.’ 

Captain  Miles  glanced  up  at  the  speaker.  ‘  It ’s  as  well 
you  didn’t,  J em  Bloxam,’  he  said ;  ‘  but,  you  see,  it  nearly 
came  off  in  spite  of  you.  Now  listen  to  me,  men,’  he  went 
on,  speaking  in  a  sharp,  determined  voice.  ‘Burke  there 
has  got  what  I  expect  will  keep  him  quiet  till  we  get  out 
of  this  scrape,  if  we  ever  do  get  out  of  it  by  the  help 
of  God ;  and  as  for  the  rest  of  you,  mark  me,  I  ’ll  stand  no 
nonsense.  Back  to  the  pumps,  and  stay  there  till  I  tell  you 
it ’s  no  use ;  and  if  one  of  you  dares  to  try  this  game  again, 
this  is  what  he  will  have  to  face ;  ’  and  whipping  out  a 
revolver,  the  captain  flourished  it  at  the  malcontents,  who 
shrank  back,  murmuring  sullenly. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  hanging  over  Burke  in  an  agony  of 
apprehension,  when  suddenly,  to  my  unspeakable  relief,  he 
opened  his  eyes. 

‘  He ’s  not  dead,’  I  cried  joyfully.  ‘  Thank  God  !’ 

Helped  by  the  men,  Burke  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and 
looked  about  him  for  a  moment  in  a  dazed  fashion.  Then, 
as  his  eyes  fell  on  me,  they  glowed  with  concentrated  hate 
and  malice,  and  with  a  deep  curse  he  turned  and  lumbered 
away  to  the  foc’sle,  supported  by  his  companions  on  either 
side. 

‘Well,’ said  the  captain,  ‘ that  question  is  settled  for  good 
and  all.  The  men  are  not  likely  to  give  us  more  trouble 
after  such  an  example.  But,  my  boy,  what  a  muscle  you  have 
got !  I  never  saw  such  a  blow  in  my  life.’ 

‘  I  am  thankful  he  was  only  stunned,’  I  replied.  ‘  I  did 
not  intend  to  hit  him  so  hard.  It  would  have  been  terrible 
had  I  really  killed  him.’ 

‘Not  more  terrible  than  if  he  had  killed  me,’  said  the 
captain  with  a  laugh.  ‘  As  it  is,  you  have  broken  his  wrist. 
I  heard  it  snap.’ 

‘And  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr  Brook,’  put  in  Mr  Wood ; 
‘  you  had  best  keep  your  weather  eye  open,  for  if  ever  I  saw 
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murder  in  a  man’s  face,  it  was  in  Burke’s  when  he  looked  at 
you  just  now.’ 

‘  Come,  come,’  said  Captain  Miles,  1  no  more  of  this  talk. 
Back  to  the  pumps.  Mr  Brook  is  quite  well  able  to  take  care  of 
himself.  And  of  me  too,’  he  added,  grasping  me  by  the  hand. 
‘I  owe  you  one  for  this,  Jack,  and  I  ’ll  not  forget  it. — To  the 
pumps  !’ 

‘  If  you  please,  sir,’  said  Michael,  coming  up  to  me  as  the 
captain  turned  away,  and  speaking  with  an  affectation  of 
great  humility,  ‘  if  you  are  not  worn  out  after  your  recent 
extraordinary  efforts,  would  you  mind  showing  me  how  you 
did  it  ?  Arrah,  now,  don’t  hit  me,’  he  continued,  making  a 
feint  of  guarding  himself.  ‘  I ’ve  brought  only  one  head  with 
me  this  voyage,  and  I  promised  my  mother  I *d  bring  it  home 
again.* 

‘  What  a  fellow  you  are,  Micky,*  I  said,  laughing  in  spite  of 
myself.  ‘  One  would  think  you  had  not  a  care  in  the  world.* 

‘Nor  have  I,’  he  laughed  back.  ‘Is  it  this?*  he  added, 
waving  his  hand  all  round  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 
‘Faith!  I  don’t  call  this  a  care  anymore,  now  I  know  we 
have  a  rascal  like  that  aboard.  We’ll  float,  never  fear. 
’Tis  he  is  the  lad  was  never  born  to  be  drowned;  though, 
to  be  sure,  you  did  your  best  to  fit  him  for  a  hammock 
and  a  twenty-pound  shot  just  now.* 

‘No  chaff  on  that  subject,  Micky,’  I  said,  as  I  turned 
to  go  below.  ‘  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  you  may  have 
killed  a  man,  even  in  self-defence.’ 

By  the  time  the  steward  and  I  had  got  up  such  a  stock  of 
provisions  as  might  be  stowed  in  the  boat,  though  the  men 
were  still  working  at  the  pumps,  it  was  evident  that  there 
could  no  longer  be  any  hope  of  saving  the  ship,  and  our  last 
resource  lay  in  being  able  to  lower  the  long-boat,  and  trust 
our  lives  in  it  till  we  reached  land  or  were  picked  up  by  some 
passing  ship.  But  to  lower  the  boat  in  the  heavy  sea  that 
was  still  running  was  no  easy  matter,  so  great  was  the  danger 
of  its  being  stove  against  the  ship’s  side;  but  at  last  the 
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seamanship  of  the  captain  and  his  mates  surmounted  all 
difficulties,  the  longboat  was  provisioned  and  launched,  and 
one  by  one  the  men  managed  to  get  into  her.  Some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  the  case  of  Burke,  whose  broken  wrist 
rendered  him  incapable  of  helping  himself,  but  at  last  he  too 
was  sent  down,  and  the  only  people  remaining  on  the  ship 
were  the  captain,  Mrs  Revel,  Daisy,  and  myself. 

The  captain,  of  course,  intended  to  stand  by  his  ship  to 
the  last :  I  had  insisted  on  remaining  because  I  knew  that  mv 
strength  would  be  useful  in  helping  the  weaker  and  more 
timid  members  of  the  crew  over  the  side ;  while  Mrs  Revel, 
whom  I  had  brought  on  deck,  terrified  out  of  her  senses  at 
the  sight  of  the  boat  heaving  up  and  down  upon  the  billows, 
had  rushed  back  into  her  cabin  with  her  little  daughter,' 
wildly  declaring  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  quit  the 
ship. 

‘Row,’  said  the  captain,  when  the  last  man  was  safely 
in  the  boat,  ‘what  is  to  be  done  with  that  foolish  woman?’ 

‘There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  sir,’  I  replied.  ‘I  will 
go  below  and  bring  her  up  again,  and  we  will  lower  her  over, 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not.’ 

‘  Oil  you  go  then,  lad,’  said  he  ;  ‘and  look  sharp  about  it.’ 

I  hastened  below  and  made  for  Mrs  Revel’s  cabin.  The 
door  was  locked. 

‘Open  the  door  at  once,  Mrs  Revel,’  I  cried.  ‘There 

is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.’  But  a  low  moaning  was  all 
the  answer  I  got. 

I  made  up  my  mind  instantly,  for  there  was  no  time 
to  stand  on  ceremony. 

‘Keep  away  from  the  door,  Daisy,’  I  called  out.  ‘I  am 
going  to  burst  it  in.’ 

But  just  then  the  door  was  opened,  and  Daisy  stood  before 
me,  pale  as  ashes,  but  wonderfully  calm. 

I  d  have  opened  it  before,  Jack,’  she  said  simply,  ‘  but 
mother  had  hold  of  my  hands.  She  lias  fainted,  I  think.’ 

‘  ^  ou  arc  a  little  brick,  Daisy,’  I  answered,  raising  the 
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unconscious  Mrs  Revel  in  my  arms.  ‘Follow  me.  Quick  !’ 
And  I  bore  my  light  burden  to  the  deck. 

The  slings  were  under  Mrs  Revel’s  arms,  and  she  was  fairly 
in  the  boat  before  she  had  recovered  from  her  swoon,  hut 
almost  immediately  afterwards  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  com¬ 
prehending  where  she  was,  hut  not  seeing  Daisy  beside  her, 
set  up  a  dreadful  screaming,  and  would  have  thrown  herself 
into  the  sea  had  not  two  of  the  men  forcibly  prevented  her. 
Meantime,  the  captain  and  I  engaged  in  a  little  friendly 
altercation. 

‘  Over  you  go,  sir,’  said  I.  ‘  I  will  hand  the  child  down.’ 

‘  You  first,’  he  answered  decidedly.  ‘  I  must  be  the  last  to 
leave  the  ship.’ 

‘  That  is  sentiment,  Captain  Miles,’  I  answered ;  ‘  and 
sentiment  is  a  thing  we  have  no  time  to  indulge  in.  I  have  a 
longer  reach  than  you,  and  so  can  steady  the  child  better. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  practically  both  leave  the  ship  to¬ 
gether.’ 

‘  There ’s  sense  in  that,’  admitted  the  captain,  and  without 
further  parley  swung  himself  into  the  boat. 

‘  Now  Daisy,  my  pet,’  said  I,  c  you  are  not  to  be  frightened. 
It  will  all  be  over  in  a  minute.’ 

‘I  am  very  frightened,  Jack,’  answered  the  little  girl;  ‘but 
I  ’ll  keep  still  and  do  just  as  I’m  told.’ 

‘  That ’s  a  dear  little  girl,’  I  said,  as  I  made  the  slings  fast 
under  her  arms.  ‘Ready  below!’  I  was  about  to  hail,  when 
the  words  froze  upon  my  lips,  and  so  tremendous  was  the 
shock  I  received  that  I  very  nearly  dropped  Daisy  into  the 
sea. 

It  all  happened  in  an  instant  of  time.  But  what  an 
eternity  of  suffering  was  crowded  into  that  one  instant !  The 
boat  was  heaving  up  and  down,  and  Michael  was  holding  on 
with  both  hands  to  the  rope  which  held  her  to  the  ship,  while 
the  captain  and  Mr  Wood  stood  ready  to  receive  Daisy. 
Suddenly  Burke,  who  was  next  to  Michael  in  the  bows, 
thrust  out  his  left  hand.  Something  gleamed  therein,  but 
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before  any  one  could  realise  what  he  was  about  to  do  or  inter¬ 
fere  to  stop  him,  he  slashed  fiercely  at  the  rope,  once,  twice, 
thrice,  with  his  keen-bladed  jack-knife.  The  next  moment 
be  was  dragged  down  into  the  boat  by  the  captain  and  Mr 
W  oo  d. 

And  while  now  I  stood  staring  with  Daisy  in  my  arms,  the 
boat,  held  only  by  a  strand  or  two,  yawed  violently  off.  A 
frightful  confusion  of  sounds  arose  from  the  crew,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  the  rope  parted  with  a  loud  snap. 

But  even  as  the  last  fibre  gave,  I  saw  Michael  gather  him¬ 
self  together  for  a  spring,  and  as  the  boat  danced  over  the 
waves  far  from  the  side  of  the  doomed  vessel,  he  launched 
himself  high  into  the  air  with  a  wild  cry  of  ‘  I ’m  with  you, 
Jack  !  Stand  by  !  ’  and  catching  the  rope  far  above  the  cut, 
hung  for  one  fearful  moment  suspended  over  the  foaming 
billows.  The  next  he  scrambled  over  the  side  and  joined 
me. 

I  met  him  as  he  leaped  to  the  deck,  and  wrung  his  out¬ 
stretched  hand.  My  heart  was  too  full  for  words. 

‘The  bloody-minded  villain!’  shouted  Michael,  shaking 
his  disengaged  fist  in  the  direction  of  the  boat.  ‘Obi 
wasn’t  I  right  when  I  said  he  was  never  born  to  be 
drowned  1  ’ 

‘They  will  come  back  for  us,  Micky,’  I  said,  though  I  own 
with  no  great  note  of  hope  in  my  voice. 

‘Not  they,’  he  answered  bitterly;  ‘I  know  the  ways  of 
them.  They  were  getting  impatient  and  grumbling  about  the 
delay  when  you  went  to  fetch  Mrs  Bevel.  They  are  not  like 
men-of-war’s  men,  and  now  that  they  have  got  clear  off,  they 
will  be  afraid  to  return,  if  indeed  they  could  bring  the  boat 
alongside  again,  which  I  very  much  doubt.’ 

I  looked  again  at  the  boat.  Michael  was  right :  the  men 
were  pulling  hard  away  from  us,  and  though  I  could  see  the 
captain  gesticulating  furiously,  and  knew  that  he  must  be 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  return,  his  efforts  were 
evidently  unavailing,  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication 
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of  obedience  on  their  part.  In  the  stern  of  the  boat 
Mrs  Kevel  was  still  struggling  with  those  who  held  her, 
and  for  a  moment  I  forgot  our  own  misery  in  the  thought  of 
the  poor  mother’s  anguish  at  this  terrible  separation  from  her 
child.  I  turned  again  as  a  hand  was  laid  on  the  sleeve  of  my 
jacket. 

It  was  Daisy.  She  was  crying  silently,  and  my  heart  bled 
for  the  poor  little  thing  thus  rudely  snatched,  not  only  from 
her  one  natural  protector,  but  from  what  was  apparently  her 
sole  chance  of  safety. 

‘  Cheer  up  !  Daisy,  dear,’  I  said,  as  I  stooped  and  kissed 
her.  ‘  Michael  and  I  will  do  our  best  to  take  care  of  you, 
and  God  will  watch  over  us  all.’ 

‘  I  know  that,  Jack,’  she  answered  ;  ‘  and  I ’m  not  frightened 
now.  But  lift  me  up  so  that  I  may  wave  good-bye  to 
mother.’ 

I  raised  her  in  my  arms  while  she  fluttered  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  the  direction  of  the  boat ;  but  there  was  no 
answering  signal  from  the  poor  distracted  lady  :  only  Captain 
Miles  and  Mr  Wood  took  off  their  caps  and  waved  a  last 
farewell. 

‘Mother!’  screamed  Daisy  in  a  piercing  voice.  ‘Mother, 
come  back  !  Oh,  come  back  !  I  want  you  !  I  want  you  !  ’ 
Then  hiding  her  face  on  my  shoulder,  she  sobbed  as  if 
her  little  heart  would  break. 

I  glanced  at  Michael.  Great  tears  were  standing  in  his 
honest  blue  eyes,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  not  for  any  thought 
of  self  that  they  had  gathered  there. 

‘  Ah,  the  poor  little  colleen  !  ’  he  muttered  huskily.  ‘  Take 
her  below,  and  then  come  back  as  quickly  as  you  can,  for  we 
have  work  enough  in  front  of  us  and  to  spare.’ 

I  bore  Daisy  swiftly  to  the  cabin,  and  after  an  ineffec¬ 
tual  attempt  to  console  her,  sprang  on  deck  to  rejoin 
Michael.  Short  as  the  interval  had  been,  he  had  not  wasted 
it,  but  was  engaged  in  dragging  together  a  number  of  loose 
spars. 
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‘  Bear  a  hand,  boy  !  ’  lie  cried.  ‘  She  won’t  float  very  much 
longer,  I  fear.  Cut  away  forward  and  bring  me  all  the  rope 
you  can  carry.’ 

I  obeyed  him  in  silence,  and  for  the  next  hour  we  wrought 
hard  at  the  construction  of  a  raft.  Strong  fellows  though  we 
both  were,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  lash  the  spars  and  empty 
barrels  together,  but  we  wasted  no  time  in  talking,  and 
worked  with  a  will,  for  we  well  knew  that  our  lives  depended 
on  this  last  chance.  But  at  last  our  task  was  completed,  and 
Michael  gazed  admiringly  on  our  handiwork  as  he  wiped  the 
sweat  from  his  face. 

‘  She  ’ll  float  like  a  cork,  and  be  as  safe  as  a  house,’  he  said 
in  a  pleased  voice. 

‘Yes,’  I  answered;  ‘if  the  weather  holds  fine,  we  shall  do 
very  well.  The  sea  is  going  down  fast.’ 

‘  So  is  the  ship,’  said  Michael  laconical^,  and  an  ominous 
roll  to  port  proved  the  truth  of  his  words.  *  Bring  up  the 
colleen,’  he  continued,  ‘and  some  blankets  as  well.’ 

I  ran  below,  and  calling  on  Daisy,  who  was  sitting  dismally 
on  her  bunk,  to  follow  me,  caught  up  an  armful  of  blankets 
and  a  pillow  or  two. 

‘How,’  said  Michael,  who  was  standing  by  his  sea-chest, 

‘  fetch  up  your  box.  There  is  plenty  of  room,  and  no  use 
leaving  it  behind,  Bo  quick,  though,  for  the  sooner  we  are 
off,  the  better.’ 

He  was  as  cool  as  if  he  were  proposing  to  start  on  a  picnic, 
and  I  wondered  what  we  should  have  done  without  him  as  I 
dived  below  for  my  chest  and  gun-case. 

‘  Ah  !  that ’s  right,’  cried  Michael,  as  ho  saw  the  latter. 
1  hat  is  far  too  good  to  leave  behind.  How,  then,  is 
everything  ready?  Provisions  and  water?  Eight !— Stand 
clear,  Daisy  !  Gome  on,  Jack  ;  heave  now  for  all  you  are 
worth.’ 

With  considerable  difficulty  we  got  the  raft  to  the  gang¬ 
way,  which  Michael  promptly  enlarged  with  a  few  well- 
directed  blows  of  an  axe,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  had  the 
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satisfaction  of  seeing  our  raft  floating  buoyantly  on  the  water 
beside  the  now  fast-settling  ship. 

The  rest  was  easy,  for  the  ship  was  now  so  low  in  the 
water  that  it  was  a  light  task  for  Michael  to  send  the  things 
over  the  side  to  me.  At  length  everything  was  done,  Daisy 
handed  down  and  stowed  upon  a  pile  of  blankets,  and  as  the 
raft  swung  up  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  Michael,  after  a  last 
look  round,  sprang  down  and  joined  us. 

‘  Shove  her  off !  ’  he  cried.  ‘  Good-bye,  old  ship  !  It  will 
be  long  before  I  tread  the  planks  of  another  as  good.’  And 
seizing  a  long  oar,  he  pushed  the  raft  vigorously  from  the 
ill-fated  vessel.  In  another  moment  we  were  clear  of  the 
stern,  and  drifting  rapidly  away. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  sat  in  silence,  gazing  on  the 
abandoned  ship.  Then  there  was  a  low  exclamation  from 
Michael.  ‘  There  she  goes  !  ’  he  said  sadly.  ‘  Farewell,  old 
ship  !  ’ 

As  he  spoke,  the  Pizarro  lurched  heavily  to  port,  and, 
with  scarcely  a  moment’s  pause,  went  down  head  foremost. 
I  looked  around.  No  sign  of  the  long-boat  was  to  be  seen. 
We  were  alone  upon  the  ocean. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


IN  A  FAR-OFF  COUNTRY. 

®fl,  there  !  Hullo  !  Jack,  ivake  up  !  wake  uj) !  ’ 

‘What  are  you  making  such  a  row  about  V  I 
asked,  starting  from  an  uneasy  slumber.  ‘  I 
have  only  just  lain  down.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  ’ 

‘  A  ship  !  a  ship  !  ’  screamed  Daisy.  ‘  Look  !  oh,  look  !  ’ 

‘  Ha !  that  has  stirred  you  up,  old  Rip  van  Winkle/  cried 
Michael.  ‘A  ship  it  is,  and  no  mistake.  Hooray  !  ’ 

1  Hooray  ! 5  I  shouted.  ‘  So  it  is ;  and  bearing  right  down 
upon  us,  too.’ 

‘I  think  so,  but  we  mustn’t  make  too  sure/  said  Michael, 
who  was  busily  bending  a  couple  of  pillow-slips  on  to  a  long 
oar.  ‘  W  e  11  run  up  a  bit  of  a  signal,  at  all  events,’  and  he 
flourished  his  flagstaff  vigorously  in  the  air. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  our  fourth  day  upon  the  raft, 
where,  as  Michael  expressed  it,  we  had  not  had  half  a  good 
time.  Still  we  might  have  had  a  worse,  for  all  traces  of 
the  disastrous  storm  had  died  away,  and  for  the  last  two  days 
we  had  drifted  about  on  waters  so  smooth  and  blue,  that  one 
could  scarcely  imagine  them  to  be  the  same  as  had  so  lately 
been  lashed  by  the  tempest  into  ungovernable  fury.  We  had 
had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  but  for  Daisy’s  forlorn  con¬ 
dition  would  have  been  happy  enough  together,  in  spite  of 
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the  pickle  we  were  in.  But  even  Michael’s  wild  spirits  were 
subdued  in  the  presence  of  the  child’s  terrible  grief.  If  it 
had  not  all  happened  before  her  eyes,  she  might  have  borne 
up  better ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  dreadful  shock  she  had  sus¬ 
tained  completely  prostrated  her,  and,  in  spite  of  our  repeated 
assurances  that  the  boat  with  her  mother  aboard  was  pretty 
certain  to  be  picked  up,  she  moped  all  day  long  in  a  state  of 
miserable  depression.  At  the  sight  of  the  ship,  however,  her 
mood  changed  to  one  of  the  wildest  excitement,  and  she 
capered  joyously  about  the  raft,  fluttering  her  scarf,  and 
crying  out :  ‘  Mother  will  be  there  !  Oh  !  I ’m  sure  mother 
will  be  there.’ 

‘  Hark  at  the  colleen,’  said  Michael  with  a  laugh.  ‘  Doesn’t 
it  warm  your  heart  to  hear  her?  Well,  Daisy,  dear,  ’tis  likely 
enough  they  have  picked  up  the  boat.  We  shall  soon  know.’ 

‘  Oh  !  she  is  changing  her  course,’  I  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
despair. 

‘Not  she,’  said  Michael,  flinging  down  his  pillow-cases. 
‘  She  has  seen  us,  and  is  heaving  to.  Hurroo  !  hurroo  !  See, 
there  conies  the  boat  out  over  the  side.  There  go  the  men 
into  her.  Hurrah  !  ’  And  he  broke  into  a  volley  of  cheers, 
in  which  Daisy  and  I  joined  heartily. 

‘  Hurrah  !  ’  came  faintly  over  the  water  from  the  hardy  tars 
in  the  boat,  as  their  sturdy  arms  propelled  it  rapidly  towards 
us. 

On  came  the  gig,  dancing  merrily  over  the  waves,  and  ever 
drawing  nearer,  while  Michael  kept  up  a  running  tire  of  jokes 
all  the  time. 

‘Aha!  Mr  Davy  Jones,’ said  he,  ‘we’re  mighty  sorry  we 
can’t  accept  your  kind  invitation,  after  all  the  trouble  you ’ve 
been  at  to  get  a  locker  ready  for  us.  But  we  ’vo  a  most 
pressing  engagement  elsewhere.— Jack,  my  boy,  take  a 
mouthful  of  cold  pork  before  you  start  now. — Daisy,  darling, 
I  wouldn’t  worry  about  my  wardrobe,  if  I  were  you,  for  we  ’ll 
rig  you  out  as  cabin-boy,  when  once  we  get  aboard  the  brig.’ 

On  came  the  boat,  till  we  could  see  the  anxious  face  of  the 
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officer  in  the  stern.  Nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  last,  amid  a 
storm  of  cheering  from  every  one,  the  port  oars  were  flung 
into  the  air,  the  nose  of  the  boat  glided  along  the  side  of  the 
raft,  I  caught  and  held  on  to  the  rope  which  was  instantly 
thrown  to  us,  and  we  were  safe. 

‘Waal/  said  the  officer,  with  a  strong  nasal  twang  that 
betrayed  his  nationality,  ‘yew  seem  to  be  a  lot  of  merry 
mariners,  yew  do.’ 

‘  Faith  !  sor,’  answered  Michael  in  his  broadest  brogue,  ‘  it 
isn’t  cryin’  and  weepin’  you ’d  have  us  at  sight  of  your  purty 
face,  and  such  an  iligant  boat  and  all.’ 

The  officer  laughed.  ‘Yew  air  a  cool  hand  for  a  hot  day, 
I  reckon,’  said  he.  ‘  Got  anything  on  board  that ’s  worth 
while  taking  off1?’ 

‘Well,  if  it  wouldn’t  be  too  much  trouble,  there’s  the 
three  of  us,  sir,’  answered  Michael  so  drolly  that  the  boat’s 
crew  burst  out  laughing.  ‘  And  there ’s  a  beautiful  barrel  of 
salt  pork  that’s  never  had  the  maysles,  and  just  the  laste 
taste  in  the  world  of  the  crathur  in  the  keg  beyant  there, 
that  we  kept  to  dhrink  your  honour’s  health  in.  And  ’ - 

‘  Here,  stow  your  palaver,  and  come  aboard  the  boat/ 
interrupted  the  officer  with  a  grin.  ‘  Where  are  you  from, 
anyhow  ?  Guess  yew  ’re  not  a  pleasure  party  out  for  a  sail.’ 

I  told  the  story  of  our  adventures  as  we  were  rowed  to  the 
ship,  for  Michael  was  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  as  to  bo 
quite  incapable  of  answering  properly,  and  when  I  had 
finished,  the  officer  nodded  his  head. 

‘  I  imagine  yew  have  had  the  best  of  the  luck.  As  for 
that  boat,  I  ’ll  lay  ’ - 

I  made  a  quick  sign  to  him  to  stop,  but  Daisy  broke  in  in 
a  tremulous  voice  :  ‘  Oh  sir,  you  don’t  think  mother  has  been 
drowned,  do  you  1  ’ 

‘Waal,  no,  my  dearie/  answered  the  officer;  ‘only  we 
haven’t  run  against  the  boat,  that ’s  all.  Nary  a  doubt  but 
some  other  ship  has,  though ;  ’  and  he  winked  solemnly  at 
me,  to  convey  his  utter  disbelief  in  such  a  possibility. 
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Daisy  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed,  as  the 
kind-hearted  seaman  patted  her  on  the  head,  and  strove  in 
his  rough  way  to  console  her.  ‘  Cheer  up,  little  papoose,’  ho 
said  ;  ‘  we  ’ll  make  yew  jest  as  happy  as  a  jaybird  on  board  the 
William  Penn ;  and  when  we  git  to  Sydney  yew  ’ll  maybe 
find  your  mammy  waiting  for  yew  on  Circular  Quay.’ 

‘  Sydney  !  ’  I  echoed  in  astonishment.  ‘  Are  you  going  to 
Sydney  ?  ’ 

‘  Yass’r,’  he  replied ;  ‘  that ’s  where  we  are  bound.  Ilev 
yew  anything  to  say  agin  it?’ 

‘No,  no,’  I  answered;  ‘I  was  startled,  that’s  all.  I  had 
got  it  into  my  head  that  you  were  bound  for  Valparaiso.’ 

‘  Not  much  !  ’  laughed  our  preserver.  ‘  We  left  that  enter¬ 
prising  city  fourteen  days  back,  and  though  the  captain  is 
raal  obliging,  I  opine  he  won’t  see  his  way  to  turn  round  and 
go  back  thar  just  for  the  pleasure  of  landing  yew.’ 

I  laughed  with  him.  ‘Of  course  not,’ I  said;  ‘but  I  did 
not  think  my  travels  would  carry  me  quite  so  far.  Well,  any 
port  in  a  storm.’ 

‘  That ’s  so,’  said  the  officer.  ‘  But  I  reckon,  young  feller, 
that  yew  have  got  the  Britisher’s  notion  that  Sydney  is  a 
kind  er  backwoods  settlement,  where  folks  go  loafing  round 
chained  by  the  leg,  doing  penance  for  their  sins.’. 

‘  Well,’  I  laughed,  ‘  perhaps  I  did  have  some  such  idea.’ 

‘  So  I  imagined.  Waal,  of  yew  don’t  open  yewr  eyes  in 
mild  surprise  the  very  first  time  yew  go  rambling  round  the 
streets  of  Sydney  city,  why,  my  name  is  not  Silas  T.  Dodd, 
mate  of  the  William  Penn.  But  here  we  are  alongside. 
Step  right  up.  I  reckon  yew  won’t  want  no  introduction.’ 

Nor  did  we,  for  the  captain  met  us  with  outstretched 
hands  and  warm  and  hearty  greeting.  ‘  I’ll  hear  yewr  story 
when  yew ’ve  had  a  rest,  boys,’  he  said  kindly.  ‘  Yew  must 
be  jest  nat’ally  tuckered  out.  Hello  !  ’  as  his  eyes  fell  on 
Daisy,  ‘  a  little  maid  !  Ah,  that ’s  right.  My  !  she  takes  to 
her  jest  like  a  fawn  to  its  mammy.  That ’s  my  wife,’  ho 
added,  with  a  sort  of  pride  in  his  voice  — ‘  Missus  Soames. 
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Huron  P.  Soames,  that ’s  my  name.  I  swow  the  little  gall 
will  he  all  right  now.  Hi  !  Pete,  take  these  boys  below,  and 
show  ’m  whar  to  go.’ 

While  Captain  Soames  delivered  himself  of  these  remarks 
almost  without  stopping  to  take  breath,  a  stout,  most 
motherly-looking  woman  pushed  through  the  group  of  sailors 
who  surrounded  us,  and  hastened  to  where  Daisy  stood  dis¬ 
consolately  holding  my  hand.  The  child  looked  up  as  the 
woman  advanced,  and  with  sudden  intuition  quitted  my  side 
and  sprang  to  meet  her.  In  another  moment  she  was  sobbing 
out  her  woes  on  that  kindly  bosom,  as  Mrs  Soames  carried 
her  off  to  the  cabin. 

‘  Oh  !  ’  said  Michael,  as  we  followed  the  coloured  man 
below,  ‘what  a  mercy  that  good  soul  is  aboard.  It  will  be 
the  saving  of  poor  little  Daisy.’ 

‘  We  have  good  reason  to  be  thankful,  too,’  I  answered  ; 
‘  for  I  should  say  that  a  kinder-hearted  man  than  Captain 
Soames  never  sailed  the  sea.  I  wish  I  knew  what  has 
become  of  the  boat  with  our  own  little  captain.’ 

‘  Please  God  he  is  no  worse  off  than  we  are,’  said  Michael, 
as  he  tumbled  into  his  bunk.  ‘Well,  I  don’t  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do,  but  I  am  bound  for  Blanket  Bay.  And 
never  a  watch  to  wake  for,’  he  added.  ‘  Oh !  ’tis  glorious. 
I  say,  these  bunks  are  better  than  the  raft.  Aren’t  they?’ 

‘They  are  indeed,’  I  answered,  as  I  followed  his  example 
and  turned  in.  ‘  But  fancy  us  going  to  Sydney  !  You  ’ll  like 
that  better  than  Mr  Timberly’s  counting-house.  What  shall 
we  do  with  ourselves  when  we  get  there  ?  ’ 

But  Michael’s  only  answer  was  a  snore.  He  was  fast 
asleep. 

Had  we  been  cabin  passengers,  paying  high  rates,  Captain 
Soames  could  not  havo  shown  us  more  attention.  He  was 
kindness  itself ;  and  when  Michael,  in  his  characteristic 
fashion,  offered  to  do  enough  work  on  board  to  pay  the 
passage  of  all  three  of  us,  the  good-natured  skipper  laughed 
in  his  face. 
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‘No,  no,’  said  lie;  ‘yew  didn’t  sail  under  me,  and  yew 
shan’t  work  under  me.  Seems  to  me  yew  hev  arned  a  holi¬ 
day,  anyhow.  Ef  yew  should  have  a  fancy  to  take  a  trip 
back  to  Valparaiso  long  er  me,  we  ’ll  see  what  kin  be  done. 
Ez  it  is,  yew  air  my  guests.’  And  when  Michael  protested, 
avowing  he  was  perfectly  able  and  very  desirous  to  work,  the 
captain  laughingly  told  him  to  ‘  shet  his  head.’ 

‘  See  here,  young  Brook,’  he  said  to  me  one  day,  ‘  what  air 
yew  thinking  of  doing  when  we  come  to  port  1  ’ 

I  replied  that  Michael  and  I  had  very  vague  ideas  on  the 
subject,  hut  we  thought  that  when  we  were  there,  we  might 
as  well  see  something  of  the  country. 

‘  That ’s  so,’  assented  the  captain.  ‘  Yew  pintedly  or  ter  do 
that.  But  how  do  yew  stand  for  dollars  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,’  I  answered,  ‘  I  have  about  ten  pounds,  and  Michael 
has  five,  English  money ;  hut  we  intended  to  beg  your  accept¬ 
ance  of  that,  to  pay  for  our  keep,  as  it  were.’ 

‘Now,  young  feller,’  said  Captain  Soames  with  great 
decision,  ‘  unless  yew  want  ter  raise  the  ’tarnalest  racket  yew 
ever  see,  don’t  yew  mention  sech  a  thing  to  me  agin.  I 
picked  the  three  of  yew  outern  the  water,  and  ef  I  like  ter 
make  pets  of  yew,  I  calc’late  I  ’ll  pay  for  the  feeding ;  ’  and 
he  walked  off  in  high  dudgeon. 

‘  I ’ve  a  notion,’  he  said,  returning  to  my  side  after  a  few 
turns  along  the  deck,  ‘and  I’ll  jest  let  her  loose  on  yew. 
Now  I  reckon  yew ’ve  wrote  to  your  par?  Got  a  letter  all 
ready  to  send  away  by  first  opportoonity  after  landing  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,’  I  answered,  smiling.  ‘  I ’ve  written  out  the  whole 
story  for  my  father.’ 

‘  Waal,  I  guessed  so.  Now  yew  hear  me.  The  William 
Penn  hez  got  ter  be  docked  when  we  get  ter  Sydney,  and  I 
reckon  we  shall  be  two  months  or  more  in  that  all-fired 
port.  Now  yew  and  that  red-headed  coon  along  with  yew 
go  off  on  yewr  racket  while  the  ship ’s  being  overhauled. 
Yew  kin  draw  on  me  fur  dollars  to  a  reasonable  amount,  and 
when  we  aye  refitted  I  ’ll  take  the  parcel  of  yew  hack  along 
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er  me  to  Valparaiso,  and  we  kin  settle  up  at  the  end  of  time. 
Thar,  I  reckon  that ’s  fixed.’ 

‘ Lut  really,  Captain  Soames,’  I  said  hurriedly,  ‘we _ 

neither  Michael  nor  I  can  take  advantage  of  you  like  that. 
We  could  not  dream  of  such  a  thing.’ 

Whar  s  enny  advantage  being  took  on  one  side  or  the 
other  1  ’  retorted  the  captain.  ‘Yew  hev  a  draft  on  Val¬ 
paraiso.  Yew  hev  Mr  Timberly  ready  ter  draw  on  your 
respected  parent  if  necessary.  The  coon  liez  the  same.  I 
reckon,  ef  yew  like  the  deal,  we  ’ll  jest  go  ahead  and  call  it 
squar.’ 

‘But’ - I  began,  when  he  interrupted  me: 

‘  See  here,  now,  this  thing  is  fixed,  that ’s  what  it  is ;  so 
yew  jest  set  down  right  away  and  put  in  a  postscript  to  your 
par  and  tell  him  so.’  With  which  he  walked  rapidly  off  and 
shut  himself  in  his  cabin. 

‘  What  have  you  and  old  Huron  P.  been  talking  about  ?  ’ 
asked  Michael,  who  came  up  to  me  as  the  captain  dis¬ 
appeared.  ‘You  look  pretty  much  like  an  owl  in  the 
daytime.’ 

Ho  II  I  answered,  laughing.  ‘  Well,  if  I  seem  somewhat 
bewildered,  I  am  sure  it  is  no  wonder.  Listen.’  And  I  told 
him  of  the  captain’s  proposition. 

‘  Well,’  said  Michael,  drawing  a  long  breath  when  I  had 
finished,  ‘  ’tis  he  is  the  good  old  boy,  and  no  mistake.  Upon 
my  word,  ’tis  like  a  dream.  Here  I  start  out  with  a  counting- 
house  before  me,  instead  of  which  I  ’ll  be  riding  on  an  ostrich 
after  a  kangaroo  before  many  days  are  over.’ 

‘An  emu,  I  suppose  you  mean,’  I  said,  laughing  at  him. 

‘  But  seriously,  Micky,  this  will  never  do.  We  really  cannot 
live  all  that  time  at  Captain  Soames’s  expense,  generous  as  ho 

is  to  suggest  it.  Why,  we  might  never  be  able  to  pay  him 
back.’ 

‘Old  Timberly  will  make  it  all  right  when  we  get  to  Val¬ 
paraiso,’  urged  Michael. 

‘But  supposing  wo  never  get  there?’ 
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Michael  roared.  c  Is  it  thinking  of  being  wrecked  again, 
you  are?’  he  cried.  ‘Well,  that  would  settle  all  accounts  in 
a  very  complete  fashion.  What  more  would  you  have?  But 
it  you  don’t  wish  to  live  on  the  captain,  on  the  off  chance  of 
not  being  able  to  pay  him  back,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  ’ 

‘  You  forget  my  draft  for  fifty  pounds,’  said  I. 

‘JSTo,  I  do  not;  but  that  is  on  Valparaiso,  and  will  not  be 
of  much  use  to  you  in  Sydney.’ 

‘We  shall  see,’  I  answered.  ‘It  is  very  unlikely  that  a 
merchant  of  Mr  Timberly’s  position  will  not  be  represented 
in  Sydney,  considering  the  trade  between  the  two  places.  So 
very  possibly  I  shall  be  able  to  negotiate  the  draft,  or  if  not 
that,  at  least  to  get  an  advance  upon  it.’ 

‘  It  would  save  trouble  to  hand  the  captain  the  draft,’  said 
Michael. 

‘  Possibly ;  but  that  would  not  agree  with  my  idea  of 
independence,’  I  replied. 

‘Well,’ said  Michael,  laughing,  ‘you  are  the  capitalist,  so 
you  must  take  your  own  way,  I  suppose.  It  seems  that  I 
must  live  on  somebody  for  a  time,  so  it  may  just  as  well  be 
you.’ 

‘Michael,’  I  said  earnestly,  ‘it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  breath  with  money,  but  when  I  remember 
what  you  risked  for  me  when  you  leaped  from  the  boat  to  the 
sinking  ship,  it  seems  a  very  small  matter  that  I  should  stand 
your  friend  in  this.’ 

‘  Belay  there  !  ’  cried  Michael.  ‘  That  is  all  over  and  done 
with.  And  wouldn’t  you  do  the  same  for  me  any  day  in  the 
week  V 

‘I  have  not  had  the  chance  yet,’  I  returned.  ‘We  shall 
see  when  the  time  comes,  if  it  ever  come.  Meantime  I  am 
your  debtor,  and  please  remember  it.’ 

‘Right  you  are,  my  boy,’  said  Michael.  ‘I’ll  try  not  to 
ruin  you.  But  since  we  are  on  the  subject  of  ways  and 
means,  have  you  thought  what  is  to  become  of  Daisy?’ 

‘  She  must  stay  with  Mrs  Soames.  There  is  nothing  else 
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for  her  to  do.  She  cannot  go  tramping  round  the  country 
with  us.’ 

Michael  grinned.  ‘Hot  exactly,’ said  he.  ‘She  will  not 
he  troubled  with  qualms  about  independence,  at  all  events ; 
hut  the  colleen  won’t  like  being  left  behind.’ 

‘Oh,  she  won’t  mind  much,’  I  dissented.  ‘It  is  not  as  if 
we  were  to  be  away  for  ever.  Besides,  she  is  growing  quite 
fond  of  Mrs  Soames.’ 

‘And  well  she  may  be,’  said  Michael.  ‘The  old  lady  is 
like  a  mother  to  her.  Well,  I  suppose  affairs  will  arrange 
themselves  when  once  we  reach  Sydney.’ 

In  about  three  weeks  after  this  conversation,  on  the  15th 
April  1851,  we  made  Port  Jackson.  A  fresh  wind  was 
blowing,  and  the  William  Penn  lay  over  in  fine  style  as  we 
swept  round  the  great  lighthouse  on  South  Head,  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  ran  into  the  smooth  waters 
of  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world.  What  a  beautiful  sight 
it  was  !  The  blue  waves  softly  lapping  the  long  reaches  of 
golden  sand  in  Watson’s  Bay,  Rose  Bay,  and  innumerable 
other  inlets;  the  hills,  wooded  to  the  water’s  edge;  the 
innumerable  pleasure-boats,  skimming  hither  and  thither 
with  their  snowy  sails,  and  over  all  the  great  arch  of  the 
sky,  flecked  with  fleecy  clouds.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
lovely  morning  when  for  the  first  time  I  saw  Sydney 
Harbour,  and  as  we  glided  behind  the  tug,  which  had  now 
taken  us  in  tow,  past  Farm  Cove,  where  a  couple  of  stately 
men-of-war  rode  at  anchor,  rounded  the  spit  on  which  is  built 
the  Government  House,  and  finally  came  in  sight  of  Circular 
Quay  with  its  crowd  of  great  ships,  I  said  to  Michael,  who 
was  standing  by  my  side  watching  the  wonderful  panorama : 

‘  Upon  my  word,  Micky,  when  I  see  all  this,  I  begin  to  feel 
almost  glad  that  we  were  wrecked.’ 

Ali,  young  feller,’  said  Silas  Dodd,  who  happened  to 
catch  my  remark  as  he  passed  by,  ‘  I  reckoned  yew  would 
open  yewr  eyes.  Wait  till  yew  get  ashore,  and  ef  they  don’t 
jest  bulge  outern  yewr  head,  I ’m  a  Dutchman.’ 
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The  William  Penn  was  soon  warped  to  her  berth,  and  so 
great  was  our  longing  to  feel  the  ground  under  our  feet  again 
after  our  weary  time  on  shipboard,  that  the  plank  was  scarcely 
run  ashore  before  Michael  and  I  informed  the  captain  of  our 
intention  to  go  for  a  ramble. 

‘All  right,’  said  he;  ‘dew  jest  as  yew  like.  I  shall  be 
going  up  to  the  owners  myself  in  an  hour  or  two.  Tut  I 
reckon  yewr  hurry  won’t  keep  so  long  as  that.  Go  and  hev 
a  look  at  the  Park  and  the  Botanic  Gardens.  You  can’t 
very  well  lose  yewr  way,  s’  long  as  you  keep  on  askin’  it. 
Take  yewr  time.  I  ’ll  expect  ye  back  agin  about  when  I 
see  ye.  Be  off  now,  and  hev  a  good  time.’ 

We  needed  no  second  bidding,  and  after  we  had  smartened 
ourselves  up  as  well  as  our  somewhat  scanty  wardrobe  would 
allow  of,  we  were  just  about  to  scamper  ashore,  when  Captain 
Soames  appeared  and  called  us  back. 

‘  See  here,  boys,’  said  he,  as  we  joined  him :  ‘  I  hev  an 
idee  yew  ’d  best  say  good-bye  to  the  little  maid  afore  ye  go 
off  on  yewr  skurry.’ 

‘  Say  good-bye  to  Daisy  !’  I  echoed.  ‘  Why  1  Shall  we  not 
find  her  here  on  our  return  V 

‘  I  guess  not,’  returned  the  captain.  ‘  Yew  see,  this  is  the 
way  Mrs  Soames  puts  it  up,  and  I  reckon  I  agree  with  her. 
The  old  woman,  thet ’s  my  wife,  hefc  some  kind  of  a  cousin 
or  other  at  a  place  called  Paramatta,  about  fifteen  miles  up 
the  river,  and  she  ’lows  she  ’ll  start  right  along  and  take  the 
little  gal  up  there.  Do  her  good,  you  know.  Change  er  air, 
and  all  thet.’ 

‘  Oh  !  but  that ’s  a  shame,  captain/  cried  Michael.  ‘  The 
colleen  would  like  to  see  something  of  the  place,  and  we 
meant  to  take  her  about  a  bit  before  we  started  on  our 
travels.’ 

‘  And  then  hev  the  all-firedest  kick  up  when  yew  do  go,’ 
said  the  captain  drily.  ‘Reckon  I  know  best.  Yew  let  the 
little  gal  go  to  Paramatta  with  the  missus,  go  up  and  see  her 
in  a  few  days,  by  which  time  she  ’ll  hev  got  used  to  doing 
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Avitliout  yew,  and  yew  won’t  liev  no  trouble  in  netting 
away.’  b 

Hie  captain  is  right,  Micky,’  I  said,  after  a  moment’s 
thought.  ‘  This  is  far  the  best  way  to  manage.  Besides,  the 

change  will  do  Daisy  all  manner  of  good.’  And  so  the  matter 
was  settled. 

.We  had  not  said  anything  to  Daisy  about  our  projected 
tnP  to  tbe  bush,  and  as  we  promised  to  come  and  see  her  in 
a  few  days,  she  parted  from  us  very  philosophically,  and  we 
made  our  way  on  shore  a  good  deal  relieved  that  the  scene 
we  expected,  when  she  should  come  to  know  our  plans,  was 
at  all  events  postponed. 

‘  Poor  little  Daisy !  ’  I  said,  as  we  went  along  the  narrow 
thoroughfare  of  George  Street.  ‘  It  seems  a  shame  to  play 
her  such  a  trick.  I  should  like  to  have  had  her  with  us  on 
shore  for  a  few  days.  But  I  daresay  it  is  best  as  it  is.’ 

I  m  suie  of  it  now,  answered  Michael,  ‘  though  I  did  not 
think  so  at  first.  We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  show  her 
something  of  Sydney  when  we  come  back,  and,  indeed,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  do  so.  But,  I  say,  where  are  you 

off  to?’  For  I  had  crossed  the  road  to  speak  to  a  police¬ 
man. 

‘  I  wanted  to  find  out  where  King  Street  was,’  I  explained, 

as  I  rejoined  Michael.  ‘  I  am  going  to  see  Messrs  Arundel 
&  Co.’ 

‘The  owners  of  the  William  Penn!'  said  Michael  in 
astonishment.  ‘What  for?’ 

.  ‘To  beat  t0  windward  of  our  captain  on  the  money  ques¬ 
tion,’  I  answered.  ‘  Will  you  come  ?’ 

,  We  were  standing  just  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Ivoyal  Hotel,  which  looked  so  cool  and  inviting  that  Michael 
made  up  his  mind  to  stay  where  he  was. 

‘ No,  said  he;  ‘I  ’ll  step  in  there,  and  have  a  pipe  and  a 

look  at  the  papers.  If  you  are  not  back  in  half  an  hour  I  ’ll 
come  for  you.’ 

‘Very  well,’  I  agreed.  ‘If  I  get  through  ray  business 
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before  that  time,  I  will  wait  at  the  door  of  the  office  for  you. 
In  that  way  we  shall  not  miss  each  other.’ 

Michael  nodded  and  disappeared  into  the  hotel  to  enjoy 
his  smoke,  a  habit  he  had  picked  up  at  sea,  while  I  turned 
into  King  Street,  which  was  close  at  hand,  and  made  my  way 
to  the  office  of  Messrs  Arundel  &  Co. 

I  entered  and  stated  my  business,  and  after  I  had  waited 
a  few  minutes,  a  clerk  informed  me  that  Mr  Arundel  would 
see  me,  and  showed  me  into  an  inner  room,  where  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  with  the  kindest  eyes  I  had  ever  seen  in  my 
life,  rose  from  his  seat  and  held  out  his  hand  with  a  bene¬ 
volent  smile. 

‘  I  know  something  about  your  misfortunes,  Mr  Brook,’  he 
said  in  a  full,  rich  voice.  ‘  One  of  my  clerks  returned  from 
the  quay  half  an  hour  ago,  and  told  me  what  he  had  had 
time  to  glean  of  your  adventures.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the 
full  account  by-and-by.  Meantime,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 
I  suppose  you  would  like  a  little  money  to  go  on  with — ■ 
eh?’ 

I  was  so  taken  aback  by  the  hearty  kindness  of  this  recep¬ 
tion  that  for  a  moment  I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say. 

‘  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  ask  for  it,’  went  on  Mr 
Arundel,  still  smiling.  *  You  and  your  companions  are  pro¬ 
teges  of  the  firm,  you  know.  Wo  did  not  pick  you  up  at  sea 
after  you  had  lost  everything,  to  turn  you  loose  in  a  strange 
city  with  nothing  in  your  pockets.’ 

I  found  my  voice  at  last.  ‘  Sir,’  I  stammered,  ‘  I  don’t 
know  what  to  say  to  such  generous  kindness.  I  came  on  a 
matter  of  business,  and  I  expected — I — I  ’ - 

4  You  expected  to  meet  a  business  man,’  he  laughed. 
‘Well,  so  you  do.  But  at  the  same  time  I  hope  you  don’t 
imagine  that  a  business  man  is  another  name  for  a  flint. 
Now,  let  me  hear  what  this  matter  of  business  is.’ 

I  laughed.  ‘  I  should  never  think  so  again  after  meeting 
you,’  I  said.  ‘But  it  is  money  that  I  want,  after  all, 
for  ’ - 
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‘  There,  I  thought  so,’  interrupted  Mr  Arundel.  ‘  Of 
course  you  can’t  get  on  without  it.  Nobody  can.’ 

‘Excuse  me,  Mr  Arundel,’  I  said.  ‘You  mistake  me.  I 
have  plenty  of  money ;  at  least,  I  haven’t  exactly  got  it,  but 
I  thought  you  could  tell  me  how  to  get  it.’  I  reddened  in 
confusion,  for  it  began  to  dawn  on  me  that,  with  all  my 
boasted  determination  to  be  independent,  I  should  yet  have 
to  be  obliged  to  somebody. 

Mr  Arundel  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  laucrhed 

o 

heartily.  ‘  My  good  boy,’  he  said  at  last,  ‘  what  a  muddle 
you  are  in  !  I  think  I  see  what  is  the  matter.  You  have 
probably  managed  to  save  from  the  wreck  a  draft  on 
Valparaiso,  and  you  wish  to  know  what  can  be  done  with  it. 
Am  I  right  ?  ’ 

‘  Perfectly,’  I  answered,  wondering  at  his  keenness. 

‘Well,’  said  Mr  Arundel,  his  eyes  still  twinkling  with 
merriment,  ‘  I  will  tell  you  in  a  word.  lrour  draft  is  of  no 
more  use  to  you  here  than  that  old  newspaper.’ 

My  face  fell.  ‘  Oh,  I  knew  that  you  would  not  cash  it,’  I 
exclaimed,  ‘  but  I  thought  you  could  tell  me  if  Timberly  & 
Co.  were  represented  in  Sydney,  as  if  so,  their  agent  would 
probably  honour  it.’ 

Mr  Arundel  shook  his  head.  ‘No,’  he  said;  ‘I  know  the 
firm  you  mention,  but  it  is  not  represented  here.  But  even  if 
it  wrere,  whatever  they  did  for  you,  they  could  not  cash  your 
draft.  Business  is  business,  you  know.’ 

‘  So  I  begin  to  see,’  I  groaned.  ‘  Well,  if  you  have  time  to 
listen  to  me,  I  will  put  our  case  before  you,  and  then  perhaps 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  advise  me  what  is  best  to  be 
done.’ 

Mr  Arundel  looked  at  his  watch.  ‘Where  is  your  com¬ 
panion  'i  ’  he  asked,  returning  it  to  his  pocket. 

‘  Outside  the  door,  I  expect,’  I  replied.  ‘  He  was  to  come 
for  me  if  I  did  not  rejoin  him  in  half  an  hour,  and  I  have 
been  here  rather  longer  than  that.’ 

Mr  Arundel  touched  a  small  bell.  ‘  Go  and  see  if  a  vouim 
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gentleman  is  waiting  at  the  entrance/  said  he  to  the  clerk 
who  answered  the  summons.  ‘  If  so,  show  him  in  here.  His 
name  is  O’Brien/ 

The  clerk  returned  in  a  minute  or  two,  followed  by 
Michael,  whom  Mr  Arundel  welcomed  as  heartily  as  he  had 
done  me. 

‘How  boys,’  he  said,  when  Michael  had  been  made  aware 
of  the  position  of  affairs,  ‘  I  will  tell  you  the  conclusion  I 
have  come  to.  I  have  a  fancy  to  hear  your  adventures  from 
your  own  lips,  so  I  shall  send  down  to  the  ship  for  your 
chests  and  have  them  taken  to  my  house  at  Pott’s  Point.  I 
have  an  engagement  presently,  and  after  that  I  shall  be  very 
busy  till  five  o’clock.  Go  and  amuse  yourselves  about  the 
town  till  that  hour,  and  then  return  here,  and  we  will  go  out 
together.  You  must  make  my  house  your  home  during  your 
stay  in  Sydney.  How/  shaking  his  finger  at  us  and  laughing 
as  we  attempted  to  thank  him,  ‘  I  have  no  time  to  listen  to 
all  that.  Come  back  at  five,  and  mind  you  enjoy  yourselves 
in  the  interval/ 

«  Well,  by  the  powers  !  ’  gasped  Michael,  as  we  got  outside 
the  office,  ‘  did  any  one  ever  see  the  like  of  that  good 
man  V 

‘  I  could  not  have  believed  we  should  have  met  with  so 
much  kindness/  I  answered.  ‘Mr  Arundel  is  certainly  a 
very  prince  among  men.’ 

Just  then  I  felt  a  hand  laid  on  my  sleeve,  and  turning, 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  thin,  wiry,  young  man  with 
a  note-book  and  pencil  in  his  hand.  He  took  off  his  hat  with 
a  flourish.  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon/  said  he  ;  ‘  but  are  you  not 
the  gentlemen  who  were  picked  up  at  sea  by  the  William 
Penn  ? ’ 

‘  Yes,’  I  replied  ;  ‘  we  are/ 

*  What  luck  !  ’  exclaimed  the  little  man,  with  a  grin  of 
satisfaction.  ‘  I  thought  as  much  when  I  saw  you  come  out 
of  Arundel’s  office.  I  heard  something  about  it  down  at  the 
quay,  but  I  must  have  your  own  account.  Come  into  this 
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doorway/  lie  continued,  dragging  us  after  him.  ‘  Now  then, 
tell  me  the  whole  story.’ 

He  spoke  in  a  very  high-pitched  voice,  with  a  kind  of 
whining  intonation  which  strongly  disposed  me  to  laugh. 
However,  I  refrained,  and  asked  him  civilly  why  lie  was  so 
interested  in  us. 

Oh!  I  beg  pardon.  I  forgot/  he  answered.  ‘Of  course 
you  wouldn’t  know.  I ’m  one  of  the  reporters  on  the  Sydney 
Morning  Hevcild ,  and  I-  must  make  a  paragraph  out  of  you. 
ISow  don t  refuse  me/  he  implored.  ‘Something  is  hound  to 
appear,  and  it  may  as  well  be  the  correct  version.’ 

We  both  laughed.  ‘You  are  certainly  very  energetic,’  I 
said,  and  I  briefly  outlined  our  adventures,  while  his  pencil 
flew  over  the  pages  of  his  note-book. 

‘Thank  you/  he  said,  when  I  had  finished.  ‘You  have 
been  most  obliging.  I  say,  come  and  take  a  chop  with  mo 
to-night.  My  name ’s  Briggs.  I  live  at  Eedfern.’ 

Before  I  could  reply,  a  terrible  noise  arose  in  the  street 
outside,  and  Mr  Briggs,  with  professional  instinct,  at  once 
rushed  to  see  what  Avas  the  matter. 

‘  A  runaway !  ’  he  shouted,  dabbing  furiously  with  his 
pencil.  ‘What  luck!’ 

We  stepped  out  and  looked  in  the  direction  Avhence  the 
noise  proceeded.  A  runaway  horse  Avas  charging  down  King 
Street  at  a  terrific  pace,  dragging  behind  him  a  light  dogcart^ 
in  which  sat  a  lady,  and  a  gentleman  in  the  uniform  of  the 
regiment  then  stationed  in  Sydney.  The  girl— for  she  Avas 
little  more— was  clinging  with  both  hands  to  the  rail  of  the 
swaying  dogcart,  while  the  officer  vainly  endeavoured  to- 
control  the  maddened  horse.  Fortunately  King  Street  Avas 
fairly  empty  at  the  time,  but  I  foresaw  that  if  the  bolter  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  George  Street,  the  consequences  might  be 
fatal  to  more  than  one.  So  without  more  ado  I  ran  out  into 
the  middle  ol  the  street,  and  launching  myself  at  the  horse’s 
head  as  he  thundered  by,  succeeded  in  catching  hold  of  the 
cheek  strap.  For  a  moment  I  lost  my  balance,  and  Avas 
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dragged  along,  but  I  hung  on,  and  managing  to  get  a  grip  of 
the  bridle  just  above  the  bit,  forced  the  latter  so  violently 
back  against  the  horse’s  mouth  that  he  stopped  suddenly,  and 
stood  shaking  his  head  and  trembling  violently.  A  crowd 
surrounded  us  instantly,  but  there  was  no  need  for  their 
services,  for  the  horse  was  thoroughly  cowed,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  renew  his  bolt. 

‘Well!  you  are  a  plucky  chap,’  cried  the  officer,  leaping 
to  the  ground  and  assisting  the  lady  to  alight.  ‘  Wait  a 
moment  till  I  take  this  lady  out  of  the  crowd.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you.’ 

They  disappeared  into  a  shop,  and  as  there  were  now 
several  men  holding  the  horse,  I  took  Michael’s  arm — for  he 
had  been  close  to  me  all  the  time — and  walked  rapidly  away. 

We  had  not  got  very  far,  however,  when  there  was  a  hail, 
and  looking  round,  I  saw  the  soldier  in  hot  pursuit  of  us, 
followed  by  Mr  Briggs  and  some  of  the  more  enterprising 
members  of  the  crowd.  Very  much  disgusted,  I  turned  and 
waited  for  him. 

He  came  up  breathless.  ‘  Didn’t  I  tell  you  to  wait  ?’  he 
panted.  ‘  What  do  you  mean  by  going  off  without  giving  me 
time  to  thank  you?’ 

‘  You  need  not  have  troubled,’  I  replied.  ‘  Some  one  else 
would  have  stopped  the  horse  if  I  had  not  done  so.’ 

‘Would  they,  by  George!’  he  said,  wringing  my  hand. 
‘  It  did  not  look  like  it.  But  I  mustn’t  keep  you  here,  and, 
besides,  I  must  get  back  to  my  friend.  Tell  me  your  name 
and  address,  and  I’ll  call  on  you.’ 

‘  My  name  is  Brook,’  I  answered,  ‘  and  as  for  an  address, 
I  have  not  got  one  yet,  for  I  have  only  just  arrived  in 
Sydney.’ 

‘Brook?’  said  the  officer,  looking  hard  at  me.  ‘Hot  the 
Brook,  the  fellow  who  was  picked  up  at  sea?’ 

‘How  news  travels!’  I  laughed.  ‘Yes,  I  am  the  Brook, 
and  this  is  the  O’Brien,  the  other  fellow  who  was  picked  up.’ 

The  officer  grasped  a  hand  of  each  of  us.  ‘  I  ’in  delighted 
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to  make  your  acquaintance/  he  said.  ‘My  name  is  Wood¬ 
ward — Major  Woodward  of  the  — th,  quartered  here  just  now, 
you  know.  You  must  come  up  to  dinner  to-night.  The 
colonel  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.’ 

I  glanced  at  Michael,  and  we  both  burst  out  laughing. 
‘In  these  clothes,  Major  Woodward?’  I  said.  ‘They  are  all 
we  have,  you  know.’ 

Woodward  smiled.  ‘Well,  we  don’t  mind,  if  you  don’t,’ 
he  said ;  ‘  hut  I  expect  you  do,  so  we  will  fix  another  time. 
You  must  be  going  to  stay  somewhere.  Tell  me  where, 
and  I  ’ll  come  and  see  you,  if  I  may.’ 

‘We  shall  he  very  glad,’  I  answered.  ‘We  are  to  be 
the  guests  of  Mr  Arundel  at  ’ - . 

‘Arundel !’  exclaimed  Woodward.  ‘Are  you  going  to  stay 
with  Arundel  ?  ’ 

‘We  are,’  I  returned.  ‘He  has  most  kindly  invited  us. 
He  has  arranged  that  we  are  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  his 
house  to-night.  Do  you  know  him  V 

‘Well,  rather,’  said  Woodward,  witli  a  peculiar  smile. 
‘And  I  think  I  can  promise  you  that  if  you  found  him 
hospitable  before,  he  will  welcome  you  with  open  arms  next 
time  he  sees  you.’ 

‘  Why  V  I  asked. 

‘Because,’  answered  the  soldier,  grasping  my  hand  again, 
‘the  lady  whose  life  you  in  all  probability  saved  just  now,  is 
his  only  child.’ 

I  reddened  with  pleasure,  but  before  I  could  say  a  word, 
Woodward  went  on.  ‘  I  must  be  off,  or  Miss  Arundel  will 
think  I  am  never  coming  back.  However,  I  ’ll  look  in  at 
It v ora  to-night,  after  dinner.  Good-bye  for  the  present,’  and 
he  hurried  away  down  the  street. 

‘Jack,’  said  Michael  solemnly,  as  we  made  our  way  towards 
the  Park,  ‘  it  strikes  me  that  you  are  having  all  the  fun.  I 
must  insist  that  the  next  time  wo  meet  a  female  in  distress, 
vou  leave  her  to  me.’ 

v 

‘  Very  good,’  I  laughed ;  ‘  but  I  am  particularly  glad  that 
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the  female  in  distress,  as  you  call  her,  turns  out  in  this 
instance  to  he  the  daughter  of  the  man  to  whom  we  are  so 
much  obliged.’ 

‘There  you  are  again,  Mr  Independence,’  said  Michael. 

‘  You  won’t  stoop  to  take  a  favour  from  any  one.’ 

‘  Oh  yes,  I  will,’  I  retorted ;  ‘  though  I  confess  I  like 
to  see  my  way  to  paying  it  hack  again.’ 

‘Well,  you  have  discharged  this  debt  in  full  beforehand,’ 
said  Michael.  ‘  It  is  all  plain  sailing  for  you  now,  and  I,  who 
have  no  scruples  about  taking  the  good  the  gods  see  fit  to  send 
me,  will  just  hang  on  to  your  coat  tails  and  grab  my  share  of 
whatever  is  going.  And  to  show  my  humility,  as  there  is  a 
very  inviting-looking  restaurant  staring  us  in  the  face,  I 
propose  that  we  go  in  and  have  some  lunch,  for  which  I  will 
condescend  to  let  you  pay.’ 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  REST  AT  EVORA. 

-JOR  WOODWARD  had  certainly  not  exag¬ 
gerated  the  warmth  of  Mr  Arundel’s  reception. 
When  we  met  again  in  the  afternoon,  lie  had 
heard  of  his  daughter’s  escape,  and  of  my  share 
in  the  matter,  and  his  kind  eyes  fairly  beamed, 
as  he  held  my  hands  and  poured  out  such  a  profusion  of 
thanks  that  I  was  quite  ashamed,  and  felt  constrained  to  stop 
him. 

‘It  is  such  a  little  thing  to  talk  about,  sir,’  I  said.  ‘Any 
one  with  a  pair  of  strong  arms  could  have  done  it.’ 

‘A  little  thing!’  echoed  Mr  Arundel.  ‘Do  you  call  it  a 
little  thing  to  risk  your  life  for  a  stranger  in  the  way  you 
did?  Strong  arms,  indeed !’ he  went  on,  his  eyes  kindling. 
‘It  needed  more  than  that  to  be  dragged  along  by  that 
plunging,  kicking  horse,  and  never  lose  your  grip  or 
your  head.  It  needed  a  stout  heart  to  face  what  looked 
like  certain  death.  A  street  full  of  cowards,  and  only 
one  brave  man  among  them.  I  thank  God,  my  boy,  that 
you  were  there.’ 

I  laid  my  hand  on  Michael’s  shoulder.  ‘You  must  make 
one  exception  to  your  sweeping  statement,  Mr  Arundel,’  I 
said.  ‘Michael  was  close  behind  me,  and  if  I  had  not  got  a 
short  start  of  him,  the  honour,  such  as  it  is,  would  have  been 
bis.’ 
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‘Oh!  well/  admitted  Michael  modestly,  ‘I  would  have 
had  a  try  for  it,  certainly.  But,  honestly,  I  don’t  think  I 
could  have  stopped  the  horse.  You  have  no  idea,  Mr 
Arundel,  what  a  set  of  muscles  Jack  has  got.  When  it  comes 
to  breaking  a  strong  man’s  arm  with  a  single  turn  of  the 
wrist,  I  think  it  is  time  to  talk.’ 

‘Ah!  present  company  excepted,  you  know,’  said  Mr 
Arundel,  laughing.  ‘Besides,  I  have  heard  enough  of  your 
prowess,  Michael,  to  quite  put  you  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
faint-hearts.  But  what  is  this  about  breaking  a  man’s  arm 
with  a  turn  of  the  wrist  1  I  really  must  hear  all  your  adven¬ 
tures  after  dinner.  Now  we  will  start  for  home.  Shall  we 
walk  or  drive  ?’ 

We  elected  to  walk,  and  as  we  left  the  noisy  thoroughfares 
behind  us  and  ascended  the  steep  hill  on  the  east  side  of 
M  oolloomooloo,  Mr  Arundel  brought  the  conversation  round 
to  Daisy. 

‘  I  am  so  vexed,’  he  said,  ‘  about  your  little  friend.  Of 
course  I  intended  that  she  should  come  with  you  to  my  house, 
but  when  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  Captain  Soames,  he 
informed  me  that  his  wife  had  already  started  for  Paramatta.’ 

‘  Yes,’  I  put  in  ;  ‘  it  was  all  arranged  before  we  left  the 
ship,  and  we  promised  Daisy  to  look  her  up  in  a  few  days. 
It  is  not  very  far  off,  is  it?’ 

‘  Paramatta?’  replied  Mr  Arundel.  ‘Dear  me!  no.  It  is 
about  fifteen  miles  away,  and  you  can  make  a  very  pleasant 
excursion  either  by  road  or  river.  When  you  go,  you  must 
bring  Daisy  back  with  you.  A  few  days  among  the  orange 
groves  will  do  her  no  harm,  but  she  will  be  better  off  under 
my  roof.’ 

‘  Daisy  will  be  delighted  with  the  new  arrangement/  said 
Michael. 

‘She  will,  indeed,’  I  agreed;  ‘but  that  you  should  have  all 
three  of  us  on  your  hands,  Mr  Arundel,  is  rather  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.’ 

‘  I  am  more  selfish  than  you  suppose/  he  returned.  ‘  There 
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is  plenty  of  room  and  to  spare  in  my  house,  and  I  am  fond 

of  young  people  about  me  ’ -  He  broke  off  abruptly,  and 

a  spasm  of  pain  crossed  his  face,  but  instantly  it  settled  again 
into  the  noble  serenity  which  habitually  characterised  it,  and 
he  resumed.  ‘  It  is  now  more  than  six  years  since  my  wife 
and  two  boys  were  taken  from  me  within  a  few  days  of  one 
another  during  a  terrible  epidemic  which  raged  in  Sydney. 
My  daughter  is  all  I  have  left  to  me.  So  you  can  understand, 
my  dear  boy,’  laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  my  shoulder, 

‘  how  great  is  my  debt  to  you  for  your  courageous  behaviour 
this  morning.  And  when  I  look  at  you  two  lads,  with  your 
open,  honest,  English  faces,  and  remember  that  my  own  dear 
boys,  had  they  lived,  would  have  been  about  your  ages,  it  is 
some  relief  to  a  sorrow  which  can  never  be  altogether  removed, 
to  show  you  some  little  kindness  for  the  sake  of  those  that 
are  gone.  But  come,’  he  added  cheerfully,  ‘  here  we  are  at 
the  gate,  and  there  is  my  daughter  May  coming  down  the 
path  to  welcome  you  to  Evora.’ 

As  Mr  Arundel  spoke,  an  extremely  beautiful  girl,  of  about 
nineteen,  advanced  to  meet  us,  and  extending  her  hand  to 
me  frankly,  said  with  a  charming  smile :  ‘  It  was  too  bad  of 
you,  Mr  Brook,  to  run  away  this  morning  without  giving  me 
a  chance  to  thank  you.  But  since  you  are  to  stay  with  us, 
I  hope  to  have  many  opportunities  of  proving  my  gratitude.’ 

‘You  will  do  that  best,  Miss  Arundel,’  I  answered,  ‘by 
never  referring  to  the  subject  again.  It  is  reward  enough  to 
have  been  of  service  to  your  father’s  daughter.’ 

She  blushed  lightly.  ‘  Oh,  I  won’t  be  put  off  with  a  pretty 
speech,’  she  said,  and  turning  to  Michael,  welcomed  him 
with  equal  cordiality.  Then,  addressing  her  father,  she  con¬ 
tinued  :  ‘  I  have  had  the  two  north  rooms  prepared.  Was 
that  right  V 

‘Perfectly,’  he  replied.  ‘They  communicate  with  one 
another,’  he  explained  to  us,  ‘so  you  will  be  able  to  discuss 
all  your  matters  of  state  without  impediment.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  go  up-stairs  at  once.  You  need  not  trouble 
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about  your  clothes.  We  will  take  a  walk  to  Holly’s  in  the 
morning,  and  rig  you  out. — I  suppose  the  major  will  look  in 
to-night,’  he  added,  to  his  daughter. 

‘  I  daresay  he  will,’  said  Miss  Arundel,  with  another  vivid 
blush. 

Mr  Arundel  laughed.  ‘As  if  you  did  not  know. — Jack,’ 
he  went  on,  ‘you  have  done  a  good  turn  all  round  by  stop¬ 
ping  that  horse.’ 

‘  It  strikes  me  I  could  not  have  done  myself  a  better  one 
if  I  had  tried,’  I  answered,  turning  back  for  a  moment  to 
look  at  him,  as  Michael  and  I  followed  the  maid  up-stairs  to 
our  rooms. 

‘Now,  Micky,’  I  said,  advancing  upon  him  as  the  door 
closed,  and  we  were  left  alone,  ‘  understand  me  distinctly. 
If  ever  you  mention  that  wretched  horse  to  me  again,  I’ll 
choke  you.’ 

‘  Murder  !’  cried  Michael,  sprawling  into  a  luxurious  easy- 
chair  by  the  window.  ‘  What  have  I  done  that  you  should 
visit  your  wrath  on  me?’ 

‘  You  are  a  great  deal  too  fond  of  talking  about  me  and 
my  doings,  young  man,’  I  pursued.  ‘  Witness  that  story  of 
the  fight  on  board  the  Pizarro ,  which  you  so  graphically 
described  as  we  walked  here.  I  won’t  have  it,  do  you  hear  ?’ 

‘What!’  exclaimed  Michael,  springing  to  his  feet.  ‘Are 
you  going  to  hit  me?  You  great  big  bully,  you!  Do  you 
think  you  are  the  only  strong  man  in  the  world  since 
Samson  ?  I  ’ll  show  you.’  And  grasping  me  round  the 
waist  in  a  friendly  hug,  he  tried  to  throw  me  to  the  floor. 

I  laughed,  and  putting  out  all  my  strength,  lifted  him  up 
in  my  arms,  and  bore  him  towards  the  window.  ‘  Lie  still, 
you  rascal,’  I  said,  ‘or  I’ll  throw  you  out.  Now,  will  you 
apologise,  and  promise  never  to  do  it  again  ?  ’ 

‘%  the  powers !’ gasped  Michael,  as  I  laid  him  down  in 
the  chair  again,  ‘you  have  indeed  a  giant’s  strength.  I 
never  would  have  believed  you  could  pick  me  up  like  that.’ 

‘You  are  certainly  not  a  bundle  of  feathers,’  I  laughed. 
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‘How  you  know  wliat  to  expect  if  you  don’t  obey  orders. 
But  come,  it  must  be  getting  near  dinner-time.  Which  room 
will  you  have  ?  ’ 

‘They  are  both  pretty  much  alike,’  answered  Michael. 
‘  But  as  my  chest  is  here,  and  yours  in  there,  the  question  is 
settled  for  us.’ 

We  had  scarcely  brushed  ourselves  into  shape  after  our 
scrimmage,  when  a  bell  rang  loudly  through  the  house,  and 
a  moment  later  we  descended  the  stairs  together,  and  found 
the  maid  waiting  to  show  us  the  way  to  the  drawing-room. 

‘Here  you  are!’  exclaimed  Mr  Arundel.  ‘You  must  be 
sharp-set  after  your  walk.  We  will  not  stand  on  ceremony. 
— Lead  on,  May.’ 

‘  When  I  was  coming  down-stairs,  I  heard  a  terrible  noise 
in  the  direction  of  your  room,  Mr  Brook,’  said  Miss  Arundel, 
as  she  took  her  place  opposite  her  father.  ‘  I  hope  there  was 
nothing  the  matter.’ 

I  looked  guiltily  at  Michael,  who  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter.  ‘  I  am  glad  you  heard  it,  Miss  Arundel,’  he  said, 
when  he  had  recovered.  ‘It  was  all  Jack’s  doiim.’ 

O 

‘  I  heard  your  voice,  though,’  remarked  May,  smiling. 

‘And  no  wonder,’  answered  the  incorrigible  Micky.  ‘I 
was  screeching  for  help.  Jack  was  bullying  me.  Oh,  he 
often  does.  You  must  bind  him  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
He  took  me  up  and  threatened  to  throw  me  out  of  the 
window,  and  all  because  ’ - 

‘Micky  !’  I  interrupted  sharply,  ‘hold  your  tongue  !’ 

‘  There  now,’  whined  Michael  dolorously,  ‘  you  see  how  it 
is.  The  ruffian  won’t  even  allow  me  to  be  heard  in  my  own 
defence.’ 

‘  I  am  sure  you  are  very  badly  treated,  Mr  O’Brien,’  said 
May.  ‘  I  must  take  you  under  my  especial  protection  for 
the  future.’ 

‘A  thousand  thanks,  Miss  Arundel,’  he  replied;  ‘I’ll  not 
go  in  fear  of  my  life  now.  But  would  you  mind,’  he  added, 
with  a  grace  that  deprived  his  request  of  any  suggestion  of 
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impertinence — ‘would  you  mind  calling  me  Michael,  or  Micky, 
or  Mick?  I  don’t  know  myself  as  Mr  O’Brien.  Captain 
Soames  always  called  me  the  “coon,”  if  you  prefer  that.’ 

Miss  Arundel  laughed  outright.  ‘Very  well,’  she  said, 
‘  only  we  must  play  fair.  It  shall  be  Michael,  and  Jack,  and 
May  all  round.  Will  that  do?’ 

‘  You  all  seem  to  be  on  very  good  terms,’  said  Major 
Woodward,  who  came  in  in  time  to  hear  this  last  remark. 
— ‘  How  are  you,  Brook  ?  Been  stopping  any  more  horses 
since  I  saw  you  last?’ 

Michael  shouted  with  delight.  ‘  Take  care,  major,’  he 
cried.  ‘  He  ’ll  throw  you  out  of  the  window,  if  you  broach 
that  subject.’ 

The  major  looked  so  puzzled  at  this,  that  we  all  joined  in 
the  laugh,  while  Michael  briefly  explained  his  meaning. 

‘We  hardly  expected  you  so  soon,  Woodward,’  said  Mr 
Arundel.  ‘You  surely  have  not  dined?’ 

‘Ho,’  answered  the  major;  ‘I  cut  the  mess  to-night.  I 
was  afraid  I  should  be  too  late  for  the  yarns,  if  I  waited  till 
after  dinner,  and  Deverell,  the  Governor’s  aide,  gave  me  a 
lift  over  in  his  trap.’ 

‘That  is  a  poor  compliment  to  me,  sir,’  smiled  May.  ‘How¬ 
ever,  under  the  circumstances,  I  forgive  you.’ 

‘Ah,’  said  the  major,  ‘you  are  “understood,”  as  they  say 
in  the  Latin  Grammar. — By  the  way,  Brook,’  he  added,  turn¬ 
ing  to  me,  ‘  the  colonel  wants  to  know  if  the  Captain  Brook 
who  commanded  the  Trefoil  at  Trafalgar  was  any  relation  of 
yours.’ 

‘He  was  my  grandfather,’  I  replied. 

‘Was  he  so?’  said  the  major.  ‘Oh,  you  must  come  and 
dine  with  us  to-morrow  night.  The  colonel  will  be  delighted 
to  see  you.  His  father  and  your  grandfather  were  old 
friends.’ 

‘Does  the  colonel  know  my  father?’  I  asked  eagerly. 

‘He  didn’t  say,’ answered  the  major.  ‘Sure  to,  I  expect. 
But  you  can  ask  him  yourself  when  you  see  him.’ 
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‘This  is  a  very  pleasant  surprise,’  said  Mr  Arundel.  ‘So 
you  ai  e  a  grandson  of  the  famous  Brook  !  Curiously  enough, 
I  have  an  engraving  of  the  great  sea-fight,  showing  in  the 
foreground  your  grandfather’s  ship  engaging  with  the  French 
frigate  L'Esperance.  You  know  it,  of  course?’ 

‘Oh  yes,’  I  answered,  all  aglow  with  pleasure;  ‘we  have 
it  at  home.  But  I  should  dearly  like  to  see  it.’ 

‘So  you  shall,’ said  Mr  Arundel.  ‘It  is  in  the  smoking- 
100m.  Have  you  finished,  major?  Take  another  glass  of 
claret.  Ho  ?  Then  let  us  adjourn  to  the  smoking-room  for 
a  chat.— You  may  come  if  you  like,  May.  You  always  do 
when  Woodward  and  I  are  alone,  and  we  can’t  call  these 
hoys  strangers.  Indeed,  I  seem  to  have  known  them  all 
their  lives,’  he  laughed,  as  we  all  trooped  after  him  to  the 
room  in  the  tower  which  was  sacred  to  St  Nicotine. 

lor  how  long  I  stood  before  that  familiar  picture,  I  do  not 
know.  My  thoughts  were  far  away  in  my  English  home,  and 
I  took  no  heed  of  what  was  going  on  around  me ;  but  at  last 
I  heard  Mr  Arundel’s  voice  at  my  elbow. 

‘I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you,  Jack,’  he  said,  ‘that 

a  vessel  sails  to-morrow  with  mails.  You  may  like  to  write 
home.’ 

‘  I  sealed  a  letter  to  my  father  before  I  left  the  ship  this 
morning,  and  dropped  it  into  the  post-office  as  we  passed  bv  ’ 

I  replied.  J’ 

‘  That  was  fortunate,’  said  Mr  Arundel.  ‘  Now  let  us  join 
the  others.  You  are  not  a  smoker,  I  imagine.’ 

‘No,’  I  admitted;  ‘I  have  not  got  as  far  as  that  yet.  But 
Michael  will,  I  expect,  make  up  for  my  deficiencies.’ 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  May  and  Major  Woodward  inter¬ 
rupted  us,  and  we  crossed  over  in  time  to  catch  Michael’s 
next  remark. 

‘Yes,'  ho  was  saying,  as  he  puffed  with  great  satisfaction  at 
a  very  black  pipe,  ‘I  began  and  left  off  again  at  that  very 
tender  age.’  Here  Michael  related  a  very  funny  story  of 
how  ho  was  cured  of  smoking,  at  nine  years  of  age. 
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c  Well,’  said  Mr  Arundel,  when  the  laughing  comments  on 
Michael's  story  of  his  first  pipe  had  ceased,  ‘  are  we  to  hear 
your  adventures  to-night1?  Or  are  you  too  tired  V 

‘  Michael  will  tell  them,’  I  answered.  ‘  He  is  a  much 
better  hand  at  spinning  yarns  than  I  am.’ 

‘Hear  him  !’  said  Michael,  evidently  pleased.  ‘Well  then, 
Miss  —  May,  I  mean,  Infandum  renovare  jiibes  dolor em, 
so  ’ - 

‘Dear  me!’  interrupted  the  major,  ‘are  you  going  to  tell 
it  in  Latin  ? — Have  you  a  dictionary,  Arundel '?  I  ’vo  for¬ 
gotten  most  of  mine.’ 

1  Arrali  !  he  aisy,’  cried  Michael.  ‘  Why  would  you  he 
after  spoiling  my  grand  beginning  ?  Well,  then,  I  was  born 
at  ’ - 

‘  Call  me  when  you  get  to  the  exciting  part,’  broke  in  the 
major,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  closing  his  eyes. 

‘Well,  sir,  since  you  are  not  interested  in  the  story  of  my 
early  life,’  said  Michael,  ‘  I  will  skip  it,  and  come  to  the  day 
when  my  dear  young  friend  Brook  distinguished  himself  by 
jumping  overboard  in  a  squall,  one  afternoon  when  we  were 
beating  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.’  And  taking  up  his 
tale  forthwith,  he  told  the  story  of  our  voyage  in  such  a  racy, 
and  withal  pathetic  way,  that  May  Arundel  laughed  and  cried 
by  turns  as  she  listened,  while  the  two  gentlemen  leaned 
forward  in  their  chairs,  deeply  interested. 

‘  Belay  there  !  Micky,’  I  cried,  as  ho  mentioned  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  boat  from  the  ship,  and  passed  quietly  on  to 
describe  the  building  of  the  raft;  ‘you  have  left  out  an 
important  incident.  It  is  my  turn  now ;  ’  and  in  spite  of  his 
protestations,  I  told  in  glowing  terms  the  story  of  his 
heroism. 

‘Upon  my  word,  Brook,’  said  the  major,  when  between  us 
we  had  brought  our  narrative  to  a  conclusion,  ‘since  you 
left  home  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeking  adventures,  I 
think  you  have  every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  results 
so  far.’ 
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‘  And  you  have  also  every  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Provi¬ 
dence  for  preserving  you  so  wonderfully,’  added  Mr  Arundel. 
1 1  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  occupants  of  the  long¬ 
boat.’ 

*  The  mate  of  the  W illiam  Penn  seemed  to  think  they  had 
all  gone  to  the  bottom,’  said  Michael ;  ‘  but  I  really  don’t 
see  why  they  should  not  have  been  picked  up  as  we  were.’ 

‘  It  will  be  long  before  we  can  hear  if  that  has  fortunately 
been  the  case,’  said  Mr  Arundel ;  ‘  but  I  will  write  and  let 
Mr  Timberiy  know  your  whereabouts,  in  case  he  has  anything 
to  communicate.  And  now  I  think  we  shall  have  to  turn 
you  out,  major,  for  it  is  drawing  near  midnight,  and  our  boys 
must  be  tired  to  death.’ 

As  the  major  went  through  the  hall,  he  drew  me  on  one 
side.  ‘  Look  here,  Jack,’  he  said,  ‘I  know  you  are  sick  of 
the  subject,  and  I  promise  I  will  not  refer  to  it  again ;  but, 
as  to  this  morning’s  affair,  perhaps  you  know  that  I  am 
engaged  to  May  Arundel  ?  ’ 

‘I  guessed  as  much,’  I  answered,  as  he  paused. 

‘  Did  you  1  Then  you  know  how  I  feel  towards  you.  I 
only  want  to  say,  whenever  you  are  in  need  of  a  friend,  turn 
to  me.  Pont  forget  that;’  and  after  a  hearty  grip  of  the 
hand,  he  strode  out  into  the  night. 

Mr  Arundel  and  May  were  already  at  the  table  when  we 
entered  the  breakfast-room  next  morning,  and  the  former 
looked  up  with  a  smile  from  some  letters  which  he  was 
perusing. 

I  have  two  bits  of  news  here  which  will  interest  you,’ 
he  said,  after  he  had  greeted  us.  ‘  The  first  relates  to  Paisy, 
and  has  just  come  by  a  messenger  from  the  ship.  Captain 
Soames  writes  that  he  has  received  a  message  from  his  wife 
to  say  that  the  friends  she  expected  to  find  in  Paramatta 
have  left  there,  and  gone  to  settle  somewhere  else.’ 

‘Oh,’  said  I,  ‘then  we  shall  have  our  Paisy  back  amain 
to-day.’ 

‘hfo,  replied  Mr  Arundel,  ‘you  will  not;  for  Mrs  Soames, 
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with  the  characteristic  energy  of  her  race,  has  lost  no  time 
in  trailing  after  her  cousins,  as  the  captain  puts  it,  and  has 
taken  Daisy  with  her.  I  wish  she  had  waited  long  enough 
to  tell  us  her  intention,  for  I  would  have  put  a  stop  to  it  at 
once,  and  had  the  child  brought  here.’ 

‘Where  have  they  gone  to?’  I  asked,  as  Mr  Arundel 
paused,  looking,  I  thought,  vaguely  troubled. 

‘  Somewhere  beyond  Bathurst.  Of  course  this  leaves  you 
as  wise  as  ever ;  hut  the  town  I  mention  lies  over  the 
Blue  Mountains,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
west.’ 

‘Dear  me  !’  said  Michael,  ‘that  is  a  great  way  off.  What 
could  have  put  it  into  the  old  lady’s  head  to  go  on  such  a 
jaunt  as  that1?’ 

‘  Why,’  returned  Mr  Arundel,  laughing  in  spite  of  his 
evident  vexation,  ‘it  seems  that  she  heard  of  a  team  just 
starting  for  the  place  with  stores,  and  thought  it  too  good 
an  opportunity  to  be  lost.  Imagine  your  little  friend  making 
her  first  journey  through  the  country  behind  a  team  of  eight 
or  ten  bullocks.’ 

‘  It  sounds  comfortable,’  said  Michael. 

‘But  it  doesn’t  feel  so,’  laughed  May.  ‘  I  have  tried  it.’ 

‘You  do  not  anticipate  any  danger,  do  you?’  I  asked.  ‘I 
thought  you  looked  anxious  just  now.’ 

‘Danger?  No,’ answered  Mr  Arundel.  ‘I  was  but  think¬ 
ing  of  the  inconvenience.  I  would  willingly  have  saved  the 
poor  child  so  rough  an  experience.  However,  it  cannot  he 
helped  now,  and  after  all,  the  change  will  probably  set  her 
up  completely  after  her  long  sea-voyage.  Curiously  enough, 
it  is  in  this  direction  that  I  have  mapped  out  a  little  trip  for 
you,  and  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  follow  pretty  much  in 
Daisy’s  track.  This  brings  me  to  my  second  item  of  news,’ 
he  went  on,  glancing  at  his  daughter.  ‘An  old  friend  of 
yours  is  in  Sydney  just  now,  May.’ 

‘Indeed  !  Who  is  that?’  she  inquired. 

‘Ben  Layton.  He  could  not  have  returned  at  a  better 
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time.  I  was  thinking  of  him  last  night,  and  wishing  he 
were  here.  He  is  the  very  man  for  you,  Jack.’ 

‘For  me?’  I  said.  ‘Why,  who  and  what  is  he?’ 

‘  Well,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  he  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  go  with  you  and  act  as  your  guide;  and  as  he 
knows  the  country  by  heart,  you  could  not  have  a  better. 
He  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  fur 
and  feathers,  and  finds  a  regular  market  for  his  ducks  and 
other  game,  when  he  condescends  to  bring  them  into  the 
town ;  while  he  has  always  a  supply  of  excellent  rugs  of  his 
own  making  up,  which  he  sells  with  the  air  of  one  conferring 
an  immense  favour  upon  the  purchaser.  He  is  a  queer- 
tempered  creature,  independent  to  a  degree;  but  as  it  has 
been  in  my  power  to  do  him  more  than  one  good  turn,  I 
feel  pretty  sure  that  he  will  not  refuse  me  when  I  ask  him 
to  be  your  companion.’ 

‘Is  he  Australian  born  V  asked  Michael. 

‘A  typical  son  of  the  soil.  He  was  born  in  the  Illawarra 
district,  and  is  now  somewhat  over  thirty  years  of  age.  What 
he  does  not  know  of  the  bush  is  not  worth  knowing,  for  he 
has  passed  nearly  all  his  life  in  studying  its  mysteries.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  another  man  in  the  colony  better, 
or  indeed  so  well,  qualified  to  show  you  a  “  camp-out  ”  at  its 
best.’ 

‘You  spoke  of  him  just  now  as  having  returned,’  said  I. 

‘  Whore  has  he  been  ?’ 

‘  In  California,  seeking  gold,  an  occupation  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  brought  him  much  profit.  He  followed  the 
rush  there  in  1849,  and  like  many  another  has  returned 
rather  worse  off  than  when  he  set  out.  However,  lie  comes 
in  good  time.  I  will  see  him  this  morning,  and  sound  him 
as  to  his  intentions.  Meanwhile,  May  will  act  as  your  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  to-day,  and  show  you  our  lions,  such 
as  they  are.  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  will  ask  the  colonel  and 
Woodward  to  dinner  to-night.  You  can  have  your  chat  more 
comfortably  here.’ 
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‘Your  father  overwhelms  us  with  kindness,’  I  said  to  May, 
as  Mr  Arundel  left  the  room. 

It  s  just  the  breath  of  his  life  to  make  every  one 
happy  around  him,’  cried  Michael.  ‘Any  one  can  see 
that.’ 

‘  is  the  best  and  most  unselfish  man  in  the  world,’  said 
May,  with  beaming  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  ‘and  I  think 
there  is  no  one  else  like  him.  You  must  let  him  do  exactly 
as  he  pleases  about  you,  Jack.  It  will  be  a  severe  dis¬ 
appointment  to  him  if  you  don’t.’ 

‘He  makes  his  favours  to  us  so  like  favours  to  him,’  I 
answered,  ‘that’ - 

‘  That  even  your  stubborn  independence  breaks  down 
before  him,’  interrupted  Michael  with  a  laugh.  ‘  Well,  then, 
that ’s  all  right.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  relieved  I  am,  May. 
I  was  afraid  all  the  time  your  father  was  talking  that  this 
stiff-necked  youth  would  say  he  wouldn’t  go.  But,  tell  me, 
do  you  know  anything  of  the  line  of  march?’ 

‘Let  me  see,’  said  May,  checking  off  the  names  on  her 
fingers.  ‘First  you  will  go  to  Paramatta,  then  to  Penrith, 
then  to  Emu  Plains  ’ - 

‘Hooray!’  cried  Michael.  ‘There  now,  you  unbeliever. 
Didn’t  I  tell  you  I’d  be  riding  on  an  emu  before  long?’ 

‘You  said  an  ostrich,’  I  laughed;  ‘but  you  may  ride  on 
one  with  pleasure,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so  long  as  you 
do  all  your  grooming  yourself.’ 

‘You  won’t  find  any  emus  within  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  of  the  plains,’  said  May,  joining  in  the  laugh ;  ‘  they 
have  all  disappeared  long  ago.  AYell,  then,’  she  resumed, 
you  will  take  the  road  over  the  Blue  Mountains,  past 
Mount  Victoria  and  Hartley,  then  down  the  other  side  to 
the  Macquarie  Plains,  then  to  Bathurst,  and  then  to  wherever 
Daisy  may  be.’ 

‘All  that  sounds  very  engaging,’  said  Michael;  ‘but  if  I 
am  not  to  have  an  emu,  what  else  is  there  to  ba"  ?  ’ 

‘Oh,  all  sorts  of  funny  things,’  replied  May,  rising,  ‘about 
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which  Ben  Layton,  if  he  can  be  induced  to  go  with  you,  will 
be  able  to  tell  you  much  better  than  I  can.’ 

When  Mr  Arundel  returned  in  the  afternoon,  he  brought 
the  good  news  that  Ben  Layton  had  volunteered  to  go  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  our  projected  trip,  and  then  calling  me  into 
the  library,  he  entered  into  a  discussion  about  wa}rs  and 
means.  It  Avas  impossible  to  persist  in  refusing  assistance  so 
delicately  and  generously  proffered,  and  I  contented  myself 
with  exacting  a  smiling  promise  that  I  should  be  allowed  to 
repay  everything  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

We  were  a  very  merry  party  at  dinner.  As  soon  as  the 
colonel  saw  me,  he  put  his  hands  on  my  shoulders  and 
shook  me  in  friendly  enthusiasm.  ‘Well!  my  boy,’  he 
said,  ‘you  are  bigger  at  twenty  than  your  father  Avas  at 
twenty- five ;  and  he  Avas  no  small  felloAv.’ 

‘You  kneAV  my  father,  then,  colonel?’  I  cried  de¬ 
lightedly. 

‘  KneAv  him  !’  echoed  the  colonel.  ‘I  should  think  I  did. 
And  so  did  every  man  in  the  regiment,  for  the  bravest  soldier 
and  the  most  competent  officer  in  it.  Holkar  kneAV  him  too 
at  Mehedpoor.  Had  good  reason  to.  And  I  don’t  think 
I  am  very  likely  to  forget  Iioav  on  the  same  day,  Avhen  I  fell 
Avith  a  bullet  through  the  knee,  he  picked  me  up  on  his  back 
and  bore  me  off  in  the  face  of  that  terrible  fire  of  artillery. 
Kiioav  your  father,  indeed  !’ 

I  gloAved  with  pleasure.  ‘Oh!  colonel,’  I  cried,  ‘ \\ras  it 
you  ?  My  father  has  told  me  the  story,  but  I  had  forgotten 
your  name;’  and  during  dinner  I  fed  full  on  the  colonel’s 
reminiscences,  instead  of  attending  to  my  plate. 

‘Ah,  Jack,’  he  said,  as  Ave  gathered  in  the  smoking- 
room,  ‘  you  ought  to  have  folloAved  in  your  father’s  footsteps. 
Why  didn’t  you  ?  There  is  room  and  to  spare  for  felloAvs  of 
your  breed  in  India  to-day.’ 

‘  My  father  Avould  have  me  stay  at  home,’  I  answered. 

‘  He  Avouldn’t  hear  of  my  joining  either  of  the  services.’ 

‘And  yet  you  have  left  the  nest,  after  all.  Well,  avcII, 
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young  blood  will  have  its  way.  Look  here/  he  went  on  ; 
‘  Arundel  tells  me  that  you  and  your  young  friend  are  going 
off  for  a  shoot  somewhere.  I ’d  like  to  be  in  it  by  deputy. 
I  ’ll  tell  you  what,  I  ’ll  give  you  a  gun.’ 

‘  You  are  very  kind,  sir/  I  answered  ;  ‘  but  my  father  gave 
me  a  splendid  one  when  I  left  home,  and  a  hunting-knife  as 
well.’ 

‘Did  lie?’  said  the  colonel,  looking  quite  injured.  ‘Then, 
I  say,  youngster/  he  broke  off,  addressing  Michael,  ‘  have  you 
got  a  gun  ?’ 

‘  I  have  not/  replied  Michael. 

‘  Then  you  shall  have  the  best  that  can  be  got  in  the 
morning/  said  the  colonel.  ‘  Not  a  word,  sir.  I  say  you 
shall  have  it.  And  we  will  take  the  shine  out  of  young 
Brook’s  here. — Gave  you  a  gun,  did  lie?’  he  growled.  ‘Now 
what  did  he  do  that  for?  He  might  have  left  that  to  me.’ 

‘  He  probably  forgot  how  likely  it  was  that  I  should  meet 
you,  colonel,’  I  said  slily. 

The  colonel  laughed.  ‘Of  course,’  he  said.  ‘I  quite 
forgot  that  you  were  not  consigned  to  my  care.  And  he  gave 
you  a  knife,  too.  Now  I  wonder  if  it  was  the  knife.’ 

‘What  knife?’  I  asked. 

‘The  knife  he  sliced  up  the  tiger  with.’ 

‘What !’  I  cried.  ‘  Were  you  there?  Yes;  it  is  the  very 
same.  Would  you  like  to  see  it?’ 

‘  I  should  indeed.  Go  and  fetch  it ;  there ’s  a  good  fellow. 
Why,  this  is  quite  like  old  times.’ 

When  I  returned  in  a  few  moments  the  colonel  was 
holding  the  floor,  and  talking  with  great  animation.  ‘  That’s 
it,’  he  cried — ‘that’s  the  very  one.  How  well  I  remember 
it!’ 

‘  Let  us  have  the  story,  Jack/  begged  May.  ‘  You  and 
the  colonel  are  having  it  all  your  own  way.’ 

‘  It  is  a  simple  story,’  I  began.  ‘  My  father  was  out  one 
day  shooting  light  game,  accompanied  by  a  shikari  of  a  sort, 
who  carried  a  gun,  loaded  with  a  heavy  ball.  A  wounded 
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peacock,  after  flying  a  little  distance,  fell  into  a  gully, 
whither  my  father  proceeded  to  pick  it  up.  As  he  stooped 
to  do  so,  a  low  growl  fell  on  his  ear,  and  looking  up,  he  saw 
a  magnificent  tiger,  evidently  just  roused  from  his  lair. 
Without  turning  his  head,  my  father  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  the  bearer,  who  ought  to  have  been  close  behind  him,  but 
that  sleek  individual  had  promptly  disappeared.  And  what 
was  worse,  he  had  taken  the  gun  with  him.’ 

‘  How  terrible  !’  ejaculated  May ;  while  the  colonel  muttered : 

‘The  blackguards!  I  know  them.  Always  thinking  of 
their  skins.’ 

‘Finding  himself  in  this  predicament/  I  went  on,  ‘and 
well  knowing  the  uselessness  of  firing  at  the  tiger  with  light 
bird  shot,  my  father  began  to  back  slowly  away,  keeping  his 
eye  on  the  tiger,  which  remained  perfectly  still,  watching  him. 
How  this  game  would  have  ended,  I  don’t  know;  but  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  my  father’s  foot  became  entangled  in 
some  creeping  plant,  and  down  he  went  on  his  back,  his  gun 
exploding  as  he  fell. 

‘  Instantly,  swift  and  silent  as  a  lightning  flash,  the  tiger 
bounded  into  the  air  and  sprang  upon  him.  As  the  lithe 
striped  form  descended,  my  father  raised  his  left  arm  to 
protect  his  head  and  face,  while  with  his  right  hand  he  drew 
the  knife  which  the  colonel  holds,  and  as  the  tiger  alighted 
upon  him,  drove  the  keen  blade  twice  deep  into  the  iierco 
brute’s  side.  The  blood  gushed  from  the  tiger’s  chest,  as  with 
an  awful  roar  lie  raised  his  paw,  and  struck.  The  blow 
descended  on  the  left  upper  arm,  breaking  it,  and  inflicting  a 
terrible  flesh  wound,  but  in  the  same  instant  the  long  deadly 
knife  was  driven  home  again,  and  this  time  found  the  heart ; 
and  as  the  great  brute  fell  over  on  its  side,  struggling,  gasping, 
and  tearing  up  the  earth  in  its  death  struggle,  my  father,  by 
a  desperate  effort,  managed  to  roll  clear  of  it  and  regain  his 
feet.’ 

‘A  very  narrow  shave/  commented  Mr  Arundel,  as  I 
finished. 
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‘I  should  say  it  was/  remarked  the  colonel;  ‘but  Brook 
came  into  camp,  supporting  his  wounded  arm,  and  talked  of 
the  affair  as  if  it  had  been  an  everyday  occurrence/ 

‘  That  is  a  family  failing/  said  May  archly. 

‘Eli!’  said  the  colonel.  ‘Oh!  ah!  yes.  But  it’s  my 
firm  belief  that,  but  for  this  knife,  your  father  would  have  got 
the  worst  of  it.’ 

M  e  all  laughed.  ‘  Why,  sir/  said  the  major,  ‘  of  course 
he  would.  That  is  very  evident.’ 

‘  You  misunderstand  me/  went  on  the  colonel  calmly.  ‘  I 
mean  that  no  other  knife  would  have  served  the  purpose  as 
well  as  this  one.’ 

‘Why  so?’  asked  Mr  Arundel,  greatly  interested. 

‘What  did  your  father  tell  you  about  this  knife,  Jack?’ 
said  the  colonel,  ignoring  the  question,  and  turning  to 
me. 

‘Why,  I  answered,  ‘I  know  that  a  soldier  sold  it  to  him 
after  the  surrender  of  Yagpoor,  that  there  is  a  figure  of  a  god 
upon  it,  with  a  legend  underneath,  and  that  the  night  before 
I  left  home  we  discovered  another  inscription,  the  sense  of 
which  we  could  not  make  out.  That  is  all  I  know  about 
it.’ 

‘  That  soldier/  said  the  colonel,  turning  the  weapon  round 
and  round  in  his  hands,  ‘  stole  this  knife  from  a  temple,  and 
as  likely  as  not  murdered  the  Brahmin  who  had  charge  of  it. 
The  god  represented  here  is  Vishnu,  the  Preserver,  and  the 
knife  itself  is  a  blest  or  consecrated  one.’ 

‘  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  Major  Brook’s  preservation?’ 
asked  Mr  Arundel. 

‘See  the  legend/  said  the  colonel,  pointing  to  it  and 
reading  it  aloud  :  “  When  thine  enemy  cometh  upon  thee,  be 
not  a  fool.  Strike  home  !’” 

‘  But  surely/  argued  W oodward,  ‘  that  is  a  very  unnecessary 
piece  of  advice  for  a  man  in  grips  with  a  tiger.  It  is  the 
thing  of  all  others  he  would  be  likely  to  do.’ 

‘But  not  always  with  such  success/ retorted  the  colonel. 
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‘  I  tell  you  that  I  believe,  if  Brook  had  not  happened  to  have 
this  knife,  there  would  have  been  a  very  different  story  to 
tell.’ 

Mr  Arundel’s  genial  face  clouded  a  little.  He  had  strong 
views,  to  which  he  gave  expression  in  deeds  rather  than 
words,  and  he  resented  the  colonel’s  evident  suggestion. 
‘Really,  colonel,’  he  said,  with  a  slight  touch  of  impatience, 

‘  it  is  too  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  you,  a  man  of  your 
years  and  experience,  really  hold  that  the  consecration  of  that 
knife  to  a  heathen  deity  should  render  it  in  any  way  more 
efficacious  than  another.  The  thing  is  absurd.’ 

‘  I  don’t  ask  you  to  believe  anything,  my  dear  Arundel,’ 
replied  the  colonel  suavely.  ‘  I  only  tell  you  my  own  opinion. 
You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  laugh  at  it  as  much  as  you  like, 
and  to  call  me  a  superstitious  old  fool ;  but  I  stick  to  my 
view,  all  the  same.  Any  one  who  has  been  in  India  as  long 
as  I  have  will  admit  that  we  Europeans  don’t  know  every¬ 
thing,  and  I  myself  could  tell  a  tale  or  two  of  strange  happen¬ 
ings  which  would  make  you  stare.  Take  care  of  your  knife, 
Jack.  You  may  yet  find  it  a  useful  weapon.’ 

‘There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  at  all  events,’  I  agreed.  ‘But 
what  do  you  make  of  the  second  inscription,  colonel1?’ 

The  old  warrior  twisted  the  handle  round  to  the  light,  and 
read  out  the  words :  ‘  In  the  day  when  they  who  worship  the 
yellow  god  shall  fall  upon  thee,  I  will  deliver  thee ;  and  I 
will  be  a  snare  to  him  that  creepeth  upon  thee  unawares.’ 
‘I  don’t  know,’  ho  said.  ‘I  never  heard  of  a  yellow  god  in 
India.  Time  may  show  the  meaning.  All  I  say  is,  that  if  I 
were  in  a  mess  and  had  that  blade  in  my  hand,  I  should  not 
mind  what  odds  Avere  against  me.’ 

‘A  talisman  !’  cried  May.  ‘  Ilow  charming  !’ 

But  her  father  interposed  with  more  severity  in  his  voice 
than  I  had  ever  heard  there  before.  ‘Upon  my  word, 
colonel,  you  surprise  me.  You  are  either  making  a  very 
questionable  joke,  or  ’ - 

‘  ISo  joke  at  all,  my  dear  Arundel,’  interrupted  the  colonel. 
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‘  I  have  the  very  greatest  respect  for  your  opinion,  but,  as  1 
said  before,  I  stick  to  my  own. — Come,  Woodward,  it  is  time 
we  were  off.’ 

‘Jack,’  said  Mr  Arundel,  after  he  had  seen  the  colonel  out, 
and  come  back  to  where  I  stood  examining  my  knife  with  a 
new  curiosity,  ‘  I  should  not  like  to  think  that  you  attached 
the  least  importance  to  the  colonel’s  foolish  talk.’ 

‘Nor  do  I,’  I  answered,  laughing.  ‘I  think  with  you  that 
he  was  amusing  himself  at  our  expense.  But  if  you  like,  I 
will  leave  the  knife  here  when  we  start  on  our  excursion.’ 

My  host  smiled.  ‘  Very  well,’  he  said.  ‘That  will  settle 
the  colonel.  I  will  get  you  another  one.  And  talking  of 
your  trip,  I  have  arranged  that  you  shall  start  on  Monday.’ 
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URIjSTG-  the  next  few  days  a  note  of  preparation 
tilled  the  air.  The  colonel,  true  to  his  promise, 
sent  in  a  splendid  gun  for  Michael,  to  the  latter’s 
intense  gratification ;  while  for  me  arrived  a 
revolver  of  the  newest  pattern,  lest,  as  the  donor 
remarked,  I  should  feel  jealous.  We  were  to  join  Ren  Layton 
at  Paramatta,  and  when  Monday  morning  came,  and  we  took 
our  places  in  Mr  Arundel’s  light  trap,  May  declared  that  with 
our  high  hoots,  red  shirts,  and  cabbage-tree  hats,  we.  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  a  couple  of  gentlemen  buccaneers,  about 
to  take  toll  of  the  town. 


*  Good-bye,  boys,’  cried  our  kind  host.  ‘  Re  sure  and  enjoy 
yourselves.  Call  at  the  post-office  for  letters  when  you  reach 
Bathurst ;  and  remember,  your  rooms  are  ready  for  you  here 
whenever  you  are  tired  of  roughing  it.’ 

‘And,’  added  May,  ‘if  you  should  happen  to  meet  with 
any  particularly  strange  adventures,  don’t  forget  to  make  a 
note  of  them  for  my  especial  benefit.’ 

We  laughed  and  promised,  and  waved  our  hands  in  fare¬ 
well  as  the  trap  bowled  down  the  path  and  out  into  the  high¬ 
road,  taking  the  lino  to  Circular  Quay,  where  we  were  to 
embark  for  Paramatta. 


We  had  the  little  boat  pretty  much  to  ourselves,  and  just 
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as  we.  were  passing  Cockatoo  Island,  Michael  suddenly 
exclaimed  :  ‘  Oh  !  I  forgot.  You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  aren’t 
you  ?’ 

Why,  I  asked  mildly  ;  ‘what  have  I  done  now  V 

You  arc  a  nice  young  man  to  have  a  good  thing  and 
forget  all  about  it.  Maybe  you  would  have  lost  it  but  for 
me.’ 

‘  Forget  what  ?  Lost  what  V  I  inquired.  ‘  I  have  not  lost 
anything  that  I  know  of.’ 

‘  Have  you  not  ?  Indeed  then,  what  you  would  do  without 
me  to  look  after  you,  I  don’t  know.  What  do  you  call  this?’ 
And  Michael  drew  out  of  his  jacket  pocket  and  flourished 
before  my  eyes  my  Indian  hunting-knife. 

‘Micky  !’  I  cried  in  astonishment,  ‘you  don’t  mean  to  say 
you  have  brought  that  away  with  you?’ 

‘Faith!  it’s  clear  I  have,’ he  replied.  ‘I  found  it  this 
morning  when  I  went  into  the  smoking-room  for  some 
tobacco.  You  forgot  all  about  it.  Upon  my  word,  you  don’t 
seem  pleased  to  see  it  again.’ 

‘01  course  I  am  not,’  I  answered.  ‘What  possessed  you 
to  bring  it  away?  Don’t  you  know  that  I  promised  Mr 
Arundel  to  leave  it  in  his  care?’ 

‘Hot  I,’  said  Michael;  ‘this  is  the  first  I’ve  heard  of  it 
But  why  ?  ’ 

Then  you  must  have  gone  up-stairs  to  bed  before  our  con¬ 
versation.  You  had,  I  remember  now ;  and  you  were  sound 
asleep  when  I  passed  through  your  room.  I  suppose  the 
bustle  of  the  last  few  days  made  me  forget  to  mention  the 
matter  to  you.’ 

‘But  why  should  you  have  left  it  behind?’  asked  Michael, 
bewildered. 

‘  Simply  to  please  our  host,’  I  answered,  going  on  to  tell 
him  what  had  passed  between  Mr  Arundel  and  myself  on  the 
night  of  the  colonel’s  visit.  ‘  I  hope  he  won’t  think  that  I 
have  deliberately  broken  my  promise.  I  must  see  if  [  can 
send  the  knife  back  from  Paramatta.’ 
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‘  I  would  do  no  such  thing,’  said  Michael.  ‘It  is  far  too 
valuable  to  trust  to  a  casual  messenger.  You  must  just  make 
the  best  of  it  now.’ 

‘  Yes,  I  suppose  so,’  I  returned,  after  some  deliberation. 
‘  At  all  events,  I  shall  write  and  explain  how  the  accident 
happened.  Meantime  you  can  have  the  knife  Mr  Arundel 
gave  me.’ 

‘Many  thanks,’  said  Michael,  accepting  the  gift.  ‘  We  are 
a  fine  pair  of  pirates  with  all  this  armament,  don’t  you 
think  ?  ’ 

‘It  looks  like  it,’  I  laughed,  as  the  boat  slowed  and  headed 
for  a  small  jetty.  ‘  Pick  up  your  swag,  for  this  is  evidently 
Paramatta.’ 

The  wharf  was  crowded  with  loafers,  to  whom  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  boat  was  apparently  a  startling  break  in 
the  monotony  of  the  day,  and  who  regarded  us  as  we 
stepped  ashore  with  unaffected  interest,  -while  our  appear¬ 
ance  and  identity  were  canvassed  in  the  frankest  possible 
manner. 

‘Here’s  a  pair  of  brand-new  chums,  George,’ exclaimed  a 
lank  youth,  who  leaned  against  a  post  and  sucked  vigorously 
at  a  short  and  very  dirty  clay-pipe. 

‘My  word!  no,’ said  George ;  ‘them’s  the  guv’nor-gen’rul 
and  his  aidekong.’ 

‘No  fear  !  ’  put  in  another.  ‘  I  taike  ’em  fur  Captain  Kid 
and  his  maite.  Better  shut  up,  or  they  ’ll  drop  on  us.’ 

Michael  laughed  good-humouredly  at  these  specimens  of 
colonial  wit,  and  called  out :  ‘  I  say,  George,  stow  your  chaff, 
and  tell  us  the  way  to  the  “Red  Cow.’” 

‘The  “Red  Cow,”  governor ! ’  said  George  with  a  pained 
look.  ‘  Don’t  you  mean  Government  House  ?  I  had  all  the 
beds  aired  for  yer,  and  only  I  thort  you ’d  a  come  by  a  later 
boat,  I ’d  a  had  the  kerridge  and  six  to  meet  yer.’ 

‘  Much  obliged,  I ’m  sure,’  returned  Michael.  ‘  We  ’ll  over¬ 
look  it  just  this  once,  and  meantime  we  ’ll  be  content  with 
the  hotel,  if  you’ll  tell  us  where  it  is,’ 
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But  George  could  not  bear  to  part  with  so  good  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exercise  liis  tongue,  and  as  I  listened  with  an 
amused  smile  to  the  thrust  and  parry  going  on  between  him 
and  Michael,  I  noticed  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man  non¬ 
chalantly  regarding  us. 

He  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  over  six  feet  in  height, 
though  somewhat  slender  for  his  inches.  He  wore  a  light- 
brown  beard  and  moustache,  and  his  originally  fair  skin  was 
burnt  to  a  deep  bronze.  His  eyes  were  large,  and  extremely 
steady,  and  glinted  with  the  blue  light  of  the  finest  steel. 
Ilis  whole  appearance  betokened  great  strength,  and  though 
he  looked  quiet  enough,  it  was  evident  that  underneath  his 
calm  exterior  lurked  a  reserve  of  tremendous  force,  which 
needed  only  occasion  to  call  it  into  action. 

As  our  eyes  met,  he  stared  at  me  fixedly,  but  not  rudely,  for 
about  a  minute.  Then  a  very  slight  smile  twisted  his  firm 
lips — he  told  us  afterwards  that  we  looked  so  uncommonly 
new — and  he  said  in  a  high-pitched,  but  not  unpleasant  voice 
with  a  peculiar  jerking  intonation  :  ‘  If  you  happen  to  be 
looking  for  Ben  Layton,  you  ’ve  found  him ;  and  if  you  two 
come  from  Mr  Arundel,  I ’ve  found  you.’ 

We  laughed  at  this  quaint  introduction,  and  one  after  the 
other  stretched  out  a  hand  and  caught  his  in  a  friendly  grip. 
All  the  time  he  never  took  his  eyes  off  us. 

‘Yes,’  I  responded  cordially ;  ‘  we  are  the  new  chums  Mr 
Arundel  has  sent  you.  I  am  Jack  Brook,  and  this  is  my 
friend  Michael  O’Brien.’ 

‘Better  known  as  Micky,’  struck  in  that  individual. 

Layton  smiled  again  in  his  slow  fashion.  ‘  You  ’ll  do,’  he 
said,  adding  frankly:  ‘  If  I  hadn’t  seen  that  at  the  first  glimpse, 
I ’d  have  walked  off,  and  let  you  look  for  me  till  you  got  sick 
of  it  and  went  back.’ 

‘  That ’s  straight,’  grinned  Michael. 

‘  Ay,’  said  Layton,  ‘  it ’s  my  way.  Saves  a  heap  of  trouble 
and  explanations.  Don’t  want  to  know  a  man,  keep  out  of 
his  way.  Ho  good  telling  him.  Naturally  he  wouldn’t  like 
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it.  Saves  a  row  as  often  as  not.  Come  along ;  let ’s  go  to 
the  “  Red  Cow  ”  and  grub.  My  word  !  I ’m  hungry.’ 

All  this  Ben  reeled  off  as  we  walked  through  the  pretty 
little  town,  past  tiny  cottages  smothered  in  flowers,  and  with 
great  orchards,  vineyards,  and  orange  groves  stretching  behind 
them  to  the  very  verge  of  the  bush,  till  at  last  we  turned  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  ‘Red  Cow,’  where  the  landlord,  a  jolly¬ 
looking  Liiton  with  a  bright  red  face,  darted  forward  and 
greeted  -us  enthusiastically. 

‘How  do  you  do,  young  gentlemen  ?’ he  said  in  a  hearty 
voice,  with  an  accent  which  betrayed  the  man  of  Kent.  ‘So 
Ben  has  allowed  you  to  find  him.  He  was  in  two  minds 
about  it;  but  I  see  he  has  decided  in  your  favour.’ 

‘  My  way,’  jerked  Ben,  with  an  apologetic  gesture.  *  Told 
’em  so  already,  Mr  Barnes.’ 

Hie  landlord  laughed.  ‘Ay,  I  might  have  known  you 
would.  Well,  step  in,  step  in,  and  you  shall  have  the  first 
cut  off  as  good  a  sirloin  as  can  be  got  out  of  Old  England. 

And  how  do  you  like  Australia,  young  gentlemen  1  You ’ve 
not  had  much  time  to  make  up  your  minds  about  it  yet;  but 
I  daresay  you  find  it  better  than  rolling  about  on  a  raft. 
Ah  !  I  read  all  about  you  in  the  Herald.  Only  to  think  of 
all  you ’ve  gone  through  !  And  you  so  young,  too  !  ’  And  so 
lie  rattled  on  until  pulled  up  short  by  Layton. 

‘  Standing  in  the  doorway,  Mr  Barnes.  Can’t  get  in  while 
you  ’re  there.  Sirloin  spoiling.  Fetch  your  pipe,  and  jaw 
while  we  eat.’  Which  Mr  Barnes  accordingly  did. 

When  Ben  had  disposed  of  rather  more°of  the  sirloin  than 
we  had  managed  to  put  away  between  us— which  is  say  in-  a 
good  deal— and  washed  it  down  with  a  couple  of  huge  mugs°of 
lnghly-sweetened  tea,  he  proceeded  to  talk  business,  as  he 
called  it.  ‘  Nothing  to  do  between  this  and  Emu  Plains  ’ 
said  he.  ‘  We  ’ll  ride  as  far  as  that,  and  foot  it  the  rest  of 

the  way.  Won’t  tfant  all  your  swag.  Blanket,  billy,  and 
pannikin  will  be  enough.’ 

‘  Who  is  Billy  1  ’  asked  Michael. 
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At  which  Mr  Barnes  grinned.  ‘  It  is  a  tin  pot  for  boiling 
tea/  he  explained.  ‘  I  ’ll  fix  you  up  with  one  apiece.  I 
thought  you  would  go  in  the  buggy/ he  added  to  Layton; 
‘  but  you  can  have  horses  if  you  liked 

‘  What  ’ll  you  do  1  ’  asked  Ben.  ‘  Ride  or  drive  ?  ’ 

‘  I  never  was  on  anything  higher  than  a  donkey/  put  in 
Michael  pathetically;  ‘  but  I ’m  game  to  try.’ 

Layton  laughed.  ‘Better  drive,  then/  he  said.  ‘Fetch 
out  the  trap,  Mr  Barnes.  Rogers  will  bring  it  back  again ;  I 
know  he ’s  coming  over  to-morrow.’ 

Mr  Barnes  bustled  out  upon  his  errand,  while  Michael  and 
I  undid  our  swags,  and  discharged  a  number  of  things  which 
we  had  brought  with  us,  but  which  Ben  declared,  with  a 
pitying  smile,  were  just  what  we  did  not  want.  ‘  I  ought  to 
have  come  down  to  Sydney,  and  seen  you  tricked  out/  he 
remarked.  ‘  But  you  ’ll  do  now.  Less  you  take  the  better 
on  a  trip  like  this.  There ’s  the  trap.  Come  along.’ 

The  spirited  mare  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  us  on  the  first 
stage  of  our  journey  was  evidently  as  anxious  as  Ben  himself 
that  we  should  lose  no  time  in  starting,  for,  in  the  midst 
of  an  elaborate  farewell  speech  from  Mr  Barnes,  she  shot 
forward  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  so  suddenly  as  almost  to 
jerk  Michael  out  of  his  seat,  and  then  settling  down  into  a 
steady  swinging  trot,  which  required  no  encouragement,  she 
covered  the  distance  between  Paramatta  and  Emu  Ferry  in 
something  under  two  hours  and  a  half,  which,  considering 
the  weight  behind  her,  was  no  mean  feat. 

‘Hurrah!’  shouted  Michael,  jumping  from  his  seat  as  we 
pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the  inn.  ‘  Hurrah  !  our  travels  are 
begun  at  last.  Look,  Jack,  there  are  the  Blue  Mountains.’ 

‘  Same  you  saw  from  Sydney/  said  Ben.  ‘  Soon  be  among 
’em  now.’ 

‘  Where  do  we  begin  to  ascend  ?  ’  I  asked. 

‘Right  ahead.  Road ’s  as  straight  as  a  die  from  the  Ferry 
to  Lapstone  Hill.  Two  miles  or  more.’ 

While  Ben  arranged  with  the  hostler  regarding  the  return  of 
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the  horse  and  buggy,  Michael  and  I  strolled  down  to  the 
ferry,  which  consisted  simply  of  a  punt  running  on  a  rope, 
worked  by  a  taciturn  Charon  with  grizzled  locks  and  an 
obnoxious  habit  of  squirting  tobacco  juice  in  large  quantities 
anywhere  and  everywhere  but  into  the  river.  The  scowl  with 
which  he  greeted  us  softened  perceptibly  as  Layton  came 
running  down  the  bank,  and  seeing  that  we  were  all  in 
company,  he  condescended  to  inquire  of  Ben  where  he  was 
bound  for,  and  on  being  informed  ‘nowhere  in  particular,’  he 
inconsequently  remarked  that  it  was  a  fine  a’ternoon,  squirted 
freely  about  the  punt,  and  set  himself  stolidly  to  haul  it 
across  the  river,  obstinately  resisting  every  attempt  on 
Michael’s  part  to  engage  him  in  conversation.  Presently, 
however,  Michael  produced  a  huge  plug  of  tobacco  from  his 
pocket,  and  began  to  cut  up  a  pipeful.  The  ferryman 
watched  this  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye,  and  finally,  just  as 
Michael  'was  about  to  return  the  plug  to  his  pocket,  ceased 
pulling  on  the  rope,  and  leaving  the  punt  to  its  own  devices, 
lounged  over  to  Michael  and  considered  him  with  deep 
attention.  Layton  meantime,  with  a  wink  at  us,  took  hold  of 
the  punt  line  and  did  the  necessary  hauling. 

‘  That ’s  prime  terbaccer,  mister,’  remarked  Charon,  with 
what  was  intended  for  an  ingratiating  smile. 

‘Faith!  it  is,’  answered  Micky,  stowing  it  away  in  his 
pocket,  and  fumbling  for  a  match. 

Charon’s  face  fell.  ‘Pieal  navy  plug,  ain’t  it?’  he  asked 
eagerly. 

‘  It  is,’  responded  Micky,  still  fumbling. 

‘Here  you  are,  gov’nor.  Here’s  a  light,’  said  Charon, 
striking  a  lucifer  along  his  leg,  and  carefully  protecting  the 
flame  between  his  hollowed  palms.  ‘  Peal  navy  plug  !  And 
lots  more  where  it  come  from,  I  bet.’ 

‘True  for  you,’  returned  Micky  cheerfully.  ‘I’ve  got 
a  swag  full  of  it,  Which  Christopher  Columbus  brought 
as  a  present  to  my  daddy  when  he  came  back  from 
America.’ 
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‘Did  he  now? ’said  Charon,  deeply  interested,  though  in 
all  probability  lie  had  never  heard  of  the  great  admiral. 

‘  He  did,’  went  oil  Micky,  imperturbably  puffing  at  his 
pipe,  ‘  and  my  daddy  gave  me  a  lot  of  it,  and  says  he  : 
“  Micky,  my  son,  put  this  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it ;  and 
whenever  you  meet  with  a  grumpy  beggar  who  won’t  give  a 
civil  answer  when  you  ax  him  a  civil  question,  give  him  a  bit 
of  this,  and  see  how  quick  lie  ’ll  change  his  tune.”  Maybe 
he  \1  been  over  this  ferry  himself  sometime  away  in  the  back 
of  beyond.’ 

Ben  and  I  burst  out  laughing  at  this,  while  Charon’s  face 
was  a  study. 

‘And  so,  old  chap,’  resumed  Micky,  drawing  forth  the 
precious  plug  and  cutting  off  a  good  half  of  it,  ‘  there ’s  a 
lump  for  you,  and  maybe  you  ’ll  remember  my  daddy’s  words 
when  you  put  your  tongue  round  it.’ 

‘Much  obliged,  gov’nor,’  said  Charon,  hastily  biting  a  piece 
off  the  plug,  ‘bio  offence  meant;  none  taken,  I  hope. 
Next  time  yer  cross  the  ferry  yer ’ll  find  me  a  changed 
critter.  Going  ter  trade  off  the  rest  of  the  swag,  aren’t  yer?’ 

‘Yes,’  replied  Michael,  as  the  punt  grounded  and  he 
jumped  ashore  ;  ‘we’re  going  overland  to  meet  the  king  of 
the  Cannibal  Islands,  and  since  I  expect  he  ’ll  take  the  whole 
stock,  here ’s  the  rest  of  the  plug  for  you.’ 

Charon  was  immensely  gratified.  ‘  You  ’re  a  real  gent,  you 
are,’  he  called  out  as  we  walked  away.  ‘  Hi  !  Ben,  I  heard 
there  was  some  Myalls  about  just  now.’ 

‘  Where  ?  ’  said  Ben,  stopping  short  and  turning  round. 

‘  North  a  bit.  Thought  yer  might  like  to  know.’ 

‘  Many  of  ’em  ?  ’  asked  Ben. 

‘  Can’t  say.  Nick  Barlow  says  he  saw  half  a  dozen  ;  but 
maybe  there ’s  more.  So  long  !  ’ 

‘  So  long  !  ’  returned  Ben.  ‘  Give  Rogers  a  roust  up  about 
the  buggy.’ 

‘  What  does  he  mean  by  Myalls,  Ben  ?  ’  I  asked,  as  we 
swung  rapidly  over  the  plain  towards  the  mountains. 
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‘  Wild  blacks/  lie  replied.  ‘  Expect  lie ’s  wrong,  though. 
Never  knew  any  of  them  so  far  down  as  this  for  twenty  years 
hack.’ 

‘  Are  they  likely  to  attack  us  if  we  meet  them  ?  ’  said  I. 

‘  No  fear  !  Chuck  a  spear  at  us  from  behind  a  tree,  or  drop 
on  us  while  we  are  asleep.  But  the  three  of  us  armed  would 
send  the  whole  lot  flying.  Must  keep  a  look  out,  though, 
when  we  leave  the  road.’ 

‘You  think  of  striking  north,  then  ?’  said  Michael. 

‘  Yes,  I  thought  so — for  a  hit,  at  all  events.  Rather  go 
south  ?  ’ 

‘Not  I,’  said  Michael.  ‘I’d  like  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  hush.’ 

‘  Daresay  it ’s  all  talk,’  said  Ben.  ‘  Don’t  know  what  would 
bring  ’em  down  thus  far,  unless  ’ -  He  paused. 

‘  Unless  what?’  we  asked  in  a  breath. 

‘  Unless  for  Yoollong  erabadiong,’  he  answered. 

‘  And  what  may  Yoollong — I  forget  the  rest  of  it — he  ?  ’ 
laughed  Michael. 

‘  My  word  !  ’  answered  Ben,  ‘  it ’s  quite  a  business  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bush,  as  you  call  them,  and  one  they  don’t 
care  to  let  a  white  man  look  on  at.  Sort  of  religious 

ceremony,  I  suppose  it  is.  Make  a  mighty  fuss  about  it,  any¬ 
way.’ 

‘  But  what  do  they  do  ?  ’  said  I. 

‘  Get  hold  of  all  the  hoys  of  a  certain  age  and  knock  a  front 
tooth  out  of  ’em.  Supposed  to  make  men  of  ’em.’ 

‘  That ’s  not  much  of  a  ceremony  ?  ’  said  Michael. 

‘  Ain’t  it  ?  My  word  !  it  is,  though,  the  way  they  manage  it. 
The  beggars  go  through  a  regular  pantomime.  Saw  it  myself 
about  ten  years  ago.  As  good  as  a  play  any  day.’ 

‘  Well,  supposing  the  Myalls  are  down  here  for  Yoollong, 
Ac.,’  said  I,  ‘  do  you  think  we  could  get  a  look  at  it?  ’ 

‘  Have  to  be  mighty  careful  how  we  try,’  answered  Ben. 

‘  They  are  as  nasty  as  a  snake  with  young  ’uns  when  they  spot 
a  stranger — that  is,  sometimes.  Down  on  the  coast  they  let 
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a  white  man  look  oil  now  and  again.  More  used  to  ’em 
there.  But  if  they  are  regular  Myalls,  it  won’t  do  to  show 
ourselves.’ 

‘  But  why  should  they  not  knock  out  these  teeth  wherever 
they  happen  to  he  1  ’  I  asked.  ‘  Why  travel  some  distance  to 
perform  the  operation  h  ’ 

‘  Some  of  ’em  do,  and  some  of  ’em  don’t,’  replied  Ben. 

‘  Those  that  have  kept  away  from  the  whites  and  remembered 
the  few  miserable  traditions  they  have,  generally  try  to  come 
to  a  particular  spot  for  the  business  ;  just  as  they  do  when 
they  want  to  settle  a  row.’ 

‘  Well,  is  there  such  a  place  in  these  parts  ?  Was  it  about 
here  that  you  saw  the  Yoollong  1  ’ 

‘  jSTo  ;  it  was  near  Brisbane  Water,  up  the  coast  to  the  north. 
But  I  daresay  it  is  all  talk  about  ’em  being  here  at  all.’ 

We  had  by  this  time  left  Emu  Plains  behind  us,  and  were 
ascending  the  magnificent  road,  cut  through  the  mountains 
by  the  convicts,  and  finished  less  than  forty  years  before. 
Now  and  again  a  horseman  passed  us,  or  a  team  of  eight  or 
ten  bullocks  lumbered  along  up  or  down  the  mountain  in  their 
slow,  patient  way  ;  but  we  met  few  people  altogether,  and 
certainly  could  not  even  dimly  foresee  the  time  so  soon  to  be 
when  this  very  road  would  be  thronged  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  our  fellow-beings — a  vast  crowd  collected  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth — some  pushing  westward  with 
laughter  and  hope,  and  others,  with  grim,  gaunt  faces,  and 
hearts  sick  with  despair,  dragging  their  weary  feet  towards  the 
capital. 

Slowly  we  wound  up  the  fast-darkening  mountain,  two  of 
us,  at  all  events,  entranced  by  the  novelty  of  the  situation. 
For  as  sunset  drew  on,  the  deep  still  woods,  which  clothed 
alike  the  crags  above  and  the  gullies  below  us,  became 
instinct  with  life,  and  all  around  in  every  direction,  in  tree 
and  bush  and  shrub,  a  thousand  birds  burst  suddenly  into  a 
glorious  even-song. 

‘  Faith  !  the  fellow  must  have  had  a  mixed  idea  of  music 
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who  said  that  the  Australian  birds  couldn’t  sing,’  said 
Michael.  1 1  never  heard  anything  more  entrancing.  If  we 
are  going  to  march  to  this  kind  of  music  all  the  way,  I  for 
one  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied. — But  what  is  that,  Ben  ?  ’  he 
broke  off.  *  That  is  never  a  bird.’ 

As  he  spoke,  a  low  sweet  sound  floated  up  from  the  gully — 
a  clear,  single  note,  often  repeated,  as  though  some  one  were 
gently  striking  upon  a  silver  bell.  Then  the  sound  was 
answered  from  another  direction,  then  from  another,  till 
presently  the  air  was  filled  with  the  liquid  tinkling,  as  if 
Nature  were  ringing  a  curfew  of  her  own,  and  calling  all  her 
children  to  rest. 

‘  Bird  it  is,’  said  Ben  ;  ‘  bell-bird.  There ’s  a  creek  down 
in  the  gully.  Always  find ’em  near  water.  My  word!  I’ve 
been  glad  enough  to  hear  ’em  ringing  more  than  once  before 
to-night.’ 

‘  How  was  that  1  ’  I  asked. 

‘  Lost,  starving,  and  well-nigh  dead  for  want  of  water,’  said 
Ben.  ‘  Three  times  I ’ve  been  pretty  near  through,  when  I 
heard  the  bells  and  followed  the  sound.  And  once  a  bronze¬ 
wing  pigeon  saved  me  in  the  same  way.  Generally  sticks  to 
the  water  like  the  bell-bird.  Tell  you  all  about  it  some¬ 
time.’ 

We  had  halted  in  order  to  listen  to  this  charming  bush 
concert,  but  Ben  now  urged  us  to  proceed,  as  he  said  he  was 
anxious  to  reach  a  small  inn,  about  a  mile  farther  up  the  road, 
where  we  were  to  stay  for  the  night. 

‘  But  I  thought  we  were  to  camp  out,’  said  Michael  some¬ 
what  disappointedly. 

‘  Plenty  of  that  after  to-night,’  returned  Ben.  *  Got  some 
powder  and  shot  and  things  stowed  away  up  here.  Make  a 
fair  start  in  the  morning.’ 

The  inn,  when  we  reached  it,  proved  but  a  sorry  affair,  being 
simply  a  weather-board  hut — that  is,  built  of  rough  slabs,  and 
portioned  off  into  rooms.  The  bar,  to  call  it  so,  was  occupied 
by  half-a-dozen  rough  but  strongly-built  men,  while  from  an 
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inner  room  came  sounds  which  indicated  that,  early  in  the 
evening  as  it  was,  some  at  least  were  reposing  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day.  These,  as  Ben  afterwards  explained  to 
us,  were  bullock-drivers  and  stockmen,  who  had  to  be  up  and 
off  again  when  the  moon  rose  somewhere  about  midnight. 
Outside  the  hut  were  several  drays,  in  or  under  which  other 
drivers  were  sleeping,  while  here  and  there  a  man  sat  with  a 
tin  plate  on  his  knee,  and  a  pannikin  of  tea  or  strong  water, 
according  to  his  taste,  at  his  side,  making  his  supper  before 
turning  in.  Ben  seemed  to  know  and  be  known  to  every 
one  in  the  bar,  while  the  trimness  of  our  attire  again 
excited  the  smiles  of  the  seasoned  buslimen  by  whom  we 
were  surrounded. 

‘Why,  if  it  ain’t  Ben  Layton!’  cried  the  innkeeper,  pressing 
forward  to  shake  his  hand.  ‘Why,  Ben,  old  cock,  where 
have  you  been  this  long  time?  Let ’s  have  a  drink.’ 

‘  Rousting  round,’  answered  Ben,  returning  the  shake,  and 
bestowing  his  hand  in  different  directions.  ‘  Let  s  off  the 
drink.  I ’m  not  on  that  lay  when  I ’m  on  the  shoot.  Can 
you  give  us  a  shake-down  ?  Needn’t  mind  me,  if  you  can  find 
a  plank  for  these  youngsters.’ 

The  landlord  shook  his  head.  ‘There’s  half  a  dozen  in 
every  room,’  he  replied.  ‘  Maybe  you  can  squeeze  in  some¬ 
how.  It ’s  the  best  I  can  offer  you.’ 

‘Oh!  never  mind  about  us,’  cried  Michael.  ‘We  have 
slept  in  worse  places  than  outside  on  such  a  fine,  warm  night 
as  this.  Besides,  I ’d  like  to  rub  some  of  the  glory  off  my 
shirt  somehow  or  other ;  so  if  there ’s  a  nice  muddy  pool 
about,  I  ’ll  lie  down  in  it  for  choice.’ 

There  was  a  general  grin  at  this,  and  one  of  the  men  said 
in  a  good-natured  way  :  ‘  My  word  !  you  ’ll  get  the  freshness 
rubbed  off  you  before  you ’ve  been  long  with  Ben  Layton,  I  ’ll 
bet.  There ’s  my  dray  outside,  and  you  can  curl  up  under¬ 
neath  if  you  like.  I  don’t  make  tracks  afore  daylight,  any¬ 
way. 

'That’ll  do,’  said  Ben,  accepting  the  hospitable  offer. — 
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‘Now,  Bill,  I  suppose  you  won’t  say  you  haven’t  a  steak  or 
a  bit  of  pork.’ 

The  landlord  was  able  to  tackle  the  question  of  board 
better  than  that  of  bed,  and  wre  were  soon  seated  before  a 
huge  dish  of  steak,  of  which,  notwithstanding  its  toughness, 
we  managed  to  give  a  very  good  account,  being  sharp- 
set  after  our  ten-mile  tramp  up  hill.  We  followed  Ben’s 
example,  and  washed  down  our  supper  with  a  mug  of  tea, 
and  after  the  two  smokers  had  set  their  pipes  going,  once 
more  joined  the  circle  in  the  bar. 

‘So  you’re  off  on  a  shoot,  Ben,’  said  a  big,  chestnut- 
bearded  stockman,  lounging  up  to  us.  ‘  Which  side  ?  ’ 

‘  North  for  a  bit,’  returned  Ben.  ‘  Among  the  gullies.  Nick 
Barlow  says  there ’s  Myalls  about.  Don’t  believe  it  myself.’ 

The  man  smiled  in  a  queer  fashion.  ‘  It ’s  so,’  he  said  ; 

‘  but  there ’s  one  less  than  there  was  two  days  ago.’ 

‘  Why,  how ’s  that  1  ’  asked  Ben.  ‘  Did  you  drop  on  ’em  ?  ’ 

‘  One  of  ’em  dropped  on  me,’  replied  the  stockman.  ‘  See 
here.’  He  turned  his  right  side  to  us,  and  took  off  his 
cabbage-tree  hat,  when  we  observed  a  long  fresh  wound  or 
graze  on  his  scalp.  ‘  Sent  a  spear  at  me  from  behind  a 
tree,’  resumed  the  man,  ‘and  jolly  near  did  for  me.  He 
didn’t  think  I  spotted  him  as  he  sneaked  off;  but  I  did, 
and  he  didn’t  get  very  far.  My  word  !  ’ 

‘How  far  away  was  that?’  asked  Ben,  on  whom  the  death 
of  a  Myall  more  or  less  seemed  to  make  no  impression 
whatever. 

‘  Way  up  beyond  Mount  Tomah.  Thinking  of  taking  that 
line?’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  Ben  ;  ‘  but  not  to  pot  Myalls.  Let  ’em  alone 
if  they  let  mo  alone.’ 

‘Good  riddance  if  the  whole  lot  were  sent  under,’  growled 
the  stockman,  gingerly  touching  his  wounded  head. 

‘Maybe,’  retorted  Ben  coolly.  ‘ ’Tain’t  in  my  line,  all 
the  same.’ 

Michael  and  I  exchanged  glances  of  relief.  We  had  come 
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out  prepared  to  see  tilings  strange  and  new  ;  but  neither  of  us 
reckoned  the  indiscriminate  potting  of  black  fellows  as  a 
pleasure  to  look  forward  to,  so  we  were  not  sorry  to  hear 
Ben’s  declaration  that  it  was  not  his  way. 

1  Now,  lads,’  said  Ben,  turning  to  us,  ‘  it ’s  about  time 
we  went  to  roost.  Hold  on  a  jiffy,  and  I  ’ll  fetch  out  the 
beds.’ 

After  a  moment’s  parley  with  the  landlord,  he  went 
inside,  and  presently  reappeared  with  a  couple  of  thick 
fur  rugs  over  his  arm.  ‘  There,’  he  said,  tossing  us  one 
apiece — ‘  there ’s  a  present  for  you.  ’Possum  rugs.  Made 
’em  myself.  Find  ’em  a  lump  better  than  blankets.’ 

They  were  indeed,  and  so,  rolled  up  in  our  new  possessions 
beneath  the  dray,  with  swags  for  pillows,  Michael  and  I 
passed  our  first  night  under  the  clear  Australian  sky. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AMONG  THE  GULLIES. 

day  was  just  breaking  when  a  whoop  from 
chael  startled  me  out  of  a  deep  sleep.  ‘  Ey 
;  powers !  Jack,  but  you  are  the  boy  that 
i  sleep  at  a  pinch.  Why,  I  ’ve  been  shouting 
you  this  five  minutes,  and  in  five  more  your 
four-poster  would  have  walked  off,  and  left  you  with  nothing 
but  the  bed-clothes.’ 

I  laughed,  and  rolled  out  from  under  the  four-poster,  as 
Michael  facetiously  termed  the  dray  which  had  sheltered 
us  during  the  night.  The  driver  was  just  hitching  up  his 
last  yoke  of  bullocks,  and  grinned  genially  as  he  saw  me. 

‘  My  word !  ’  he  remarked,  ‘  you  are  a  mighty  sound 
sleeper.  There ’s  been  row  enough  going  on  here  one  way 
or  another  since  midnight  to  have  woke  that  Myall  Bill 
Nolan  was  talking  about  last  night ;  but  you  snored  along 
through  it  all.’ 

‘  I  always  try  to  do  a  thing  well  while  I  am  about  it,’ 
1  panted,  as  I  splashed  my  head  and  neck  into  a  bucket 
of  clear,  cold  water,  which  Michael  had  fetched  from  a 
spring  hard  by  ;  ‘  just  wait  till  you  see  me  at  breakfast.’ 

‘  Well,  it ’s  ready  when  you  are,’  said  Ben,  coming  out 
of  the  hut.  ‘  Same  as  last  night’s  supper.  Steak,  damper, 
and  tea.  Better  pitch  into  it  while  it ’s  hot.’ 
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It  was  lucky  that  we  all  had  good  digestions,  for  that  steak 
would  have  puzzled  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich ;  while  as  to  the 
damper,  Michael  remarked,  as  he  rose  from  his  breakfast,  that 
it  was  heavy  enough  to  sink  a  man-of-war. 

‘  Ay,’  said  a  Scotch  bullock-driver,  who  overheard  the 
remark,  ‘it’s  no  jist  as  licht  as  a  bannock,  but  ye  maun 
mak’  the  best  o ’t ;  an’  ye  needna  fash  yersel’  aboot  it,  for 
ye ’ve  a’  day  tae  warstle  wi’  it.’ 

We  shouted  at  this  piece  of  consolation,  and  having 
paid  our  modest  reckoning,  rolled  up  and  ‘  humped  ’  our 
swags,  and  with  a  cheery  ‘  So  long  !  ’  all  round,  plunged 
down  into  the  gully  after  Ben. 

We  scrambled  to  the  bottom,  and  followed  a  small  creek, 
which  meandered  along  as  if  it  had  entirely  forgotten  where 
it  came  from,  and  had  no  very  clear  idea  where  it  was  going 
to,  so  twisted  and  tortuous  was  its  course.  It  was  hard  work 
getting  along,  for  the  undergrowth  was  thick  and  strong,  and 
every  now  and  again  we  waded  through  beds  of  giant  nettles, 
which  reached  to  the  middle  of  our  thighs.  There  was  no 
need  for  Ben’s  caution  to  walk  warily  through  these,  for  a  fall 
among  them  was  the  last  thing  either  of  us  desired. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  clear  space,  where  a  fallen  tree 
spanned  the  creek  in  a  mighty  arch,  and  here  Ben  called  a 
halt. 

‘Close  upon  twelve  o’clock,’  he  said.  ‘This  is  a  good 
place  for  a  camp.  Chuck  off  your  swags,  and  let ’s  have 
dinner.’ 

‘Dinner,  is  it?’  cried  Michael.  ‘I’m  sure  I’m  glad  to 
hear  it.  I  Ve  been  thinking  of  nothing  else  since  break¬ 
fast.’ 

‘What  a  trencherman  you  are,  Micky  !’  I  laughed.  ‘I ’ve 
hardly  done  “warstling”  with  my  damper  yet.’ 

‘  Ha !  ’  grinned  Michael,  ‘  wait  till  you ’ve  been  at  sea  as 
long  as  I  have,  and  you  ’ll  know  something  about  a  sailor’s 
appetite.  But  I  say,  Ben ;  it ’s  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
dinner.  But  what  are  we  to  dine  on  ?  ’ 
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‘  Damper  and  tea/  said  Ben  laconically. 

‘Damper  and  tea!’  echoed  Michael,  hugely  disappointed. 

‘  And  is  that  all  ?  ’ 

‘  That ’s  all/  chuckled  Ben  ;  ‘  unless  you  can  find  something 
better.’ 

‘  Murther  !  ’  exclaimed  Michael.  ‘  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
you  ’ve  brought  three  men  of  our  build  all  this  long  way  to 
feed  them  on  nothing  but  damper  and  tea?  ’Tis  sheer 
assassination.’ 

Ben  continued  to  chuckle,  and  busied  himself  in  collecting 
sticks  and  logs  with  which  to  kindle  a  fire.  ‘  There ’s  a  bit 
of  salt  beef  as  well/  he  said. 

‘Salt  beef!’  cried  Michael,  brightening  up.  ‘Come,  that’s 
better.  But  what  are  we  going  to  do  for  supper?’ 

Ben  roared  at  this  question.  ‘  My  word  !’  he  said,  ‘  I  reckon 
we  ’ll  have  to  find  something  for  you,  or  there  ’ll  be  mutiny 
in  the  camp.’ 

‘There  will  that,  I  promise  you,’  rejoined  Michael.  ‘I’ll 
tell  you  what.  While  you  and  Jack  are  making  the  fire,  I  ’ll 
stroll  along  the  creek  and  see  if  I  can  bag  something.’ 

‘Better  not,  Mick/  I  said.  ‘You  might  lose  yourself.’ 

‘Pooh!’  he  answered,  ‘that’s  not  possible  so  long  as  I 
stick  to  the  creek.’  And  off  he  started. 

‘He  won’t  get  much  this  time  of  day/  said  Ben  com¬ 
placently.  ‘However,  let  him  go  and  try.’ 

Michael  passed  out  of  sight,  and  for  the  next  few  minutes 
Ben  and  I  busied  ourselves  over  the  fire  and  the  simple 
preparations  for  dinner.  Ben’s  method  of  making  tea  was  a 
caution.  He  filled  his  billy  with  water  from  the  creek,  threw 
in  one  handful  of  tea  and  two  of  sugar,  and  proceeded  to  boil 
the  whole  lot  up  together.  Then  he  stretched  himself  out 
at  full  length,  and  sucked  away  at  his  pipe  with  his  eye  on 
the  pot. 

‘  Well/  I  laughed,  ‘  that  beats  simplicity  itself.  Where 
did  you  take  lessons  in  cooking?’ 

For  answer  Ben  suddenly  rolled  himself  right  over  under 
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the  arch  of  the  tree,  and  with  a  warning  hist  beckoned  me 
to  join  him. 

‘  What  is  it1?’  I  whispered,  as  I  did  so.  He  pointed 
upwards  to  the  other  side  of  the  creek  in  silence. 

I  followed  the  direction  of  his  finger,  and  saw  high  up  on 
an  out-jutting  crag  a  rock  wallaby,  timidly  glancing  right 
and  left,  and  evidently  debating  whether  it  was  safe  to 
descend  to  the  creek. 

‘  Hasn’t  spotted  us  yet/  whispered  Ben.  ‘  Bring  him 
down.’ 

I  took  careful  aim  at  the  wallaby,  fired,  and  missed ;  but 
just  as  the  creature  turned  to  rush  higher  up  the  rocks,  Ben’s 
gun  cracked,  and  with  a  convulsive  bound  the  wallaby  sprang 
into  the  air,  and  came  crashing  down  into  the  creek  a  few 
paces  from  us. 

‘Wiped  your  eye/  said  Ben,  reloading.  ‘There’s  our 
supper. — Hullo  !  what’s  that1?’ 

As  he  spoke,  two  shots  resounded  in  rapid  succession, 
followed  an  instant  later  by  an  appalling  yell. 

‘I  say!  Ben/  I  exclaimed,  ‘Micky  has  shot  himself.’ 
But  a  loud  coo-ee  which  rolled  along  the  gully  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  whatever  else  had  happened,  Michael  was 
still  in  the  flesh. 

‘Coo-ee!  coo-ee!’  shouted  Ben  in  response,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  set  off  down  the  creek  as  hard  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him,  while  I  followed  closely  in  his  track. 

We  had  not  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  we  came  upon 
an  extraordinary  sight.  Stretched  on  his  back  by  the  creek 
was  a  stalwart  aboriginal,  stark  naked,  and  apparently  dead ; 
while  over  him  bent  Michael,  his  hand  upon  the  black 
fellow’s  heart,  and  an  expression  of  desperate  anxiety  on  his 
face. 

‘Micky/  I  exclaimed  in  horror,  ‘you  don’t  mean  to  say 
you  shot  him  V 

Michael  could  hardly  speak  for  excitement.  He  nodded 
his  head  like  a  mandarin,  gurgled  inarticulately  for  a  moment, 
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and  at  last  got  out :  ‘  I  don’t  know.  I ’m  afraid  so.  But  I 
didn’t  mean  to.  It ’s  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  the 
world.  I  can’t  iind  a  wound  upon  him  at  all.’ 

Meantime,  Ben  had  been  examining  the  prostrate  man. 
‘  He ’s  all  right,’  he  said  at  last.  ‘  Only  stunned.  Come 
round  in  a  few  minutes.  Souse  some  water  over  him.’ 

This  was  done,  and  the  black,  evidently  unaccustomed  to 
such  a  wholesale  ablution,  shivered  along  his  whole  length, 
sighed  once  or  twice,  opened  his  eyes,  sat  up  suddenly,  and 
becjan  to  rub  his  head. 

‘Hooray!’  shouted  Michael,  jumping  at  him  and  seizing 
his  hand.  ‘  Hooray  !  he ’s  not  dead.  Faith,  old  fellow,  I 
thought  it  was  kilt  entirely  you  were.  Hooray  !’  And  he 
danced  round  the  bewildered  savage,  whose  eyes  rolled 
wildly,  while  his  teeth  chattered  with  terror. 

‘Keep  still,  Micky,  you  duffer!’  I  exclaimed.  ‘Can’t  you 
see  you  are  frightening  the  poor  fellow  out  of  his  wits  by 
your  antics  ?  ’ 

‘  It ’s  all  right,’  replied  Michael,  grabbing  the  black’s 
hand  again,  and  pumping  it  violently  up  and  down.  ‘  How 
are  you,  old  hoy?  Faith,  if  I  had  come  such  a  cropper  as 
you  did,  I ’d  not  he  able  to  walk  home  and  tell  my  mammy 
about  it.  Hey !  can’t  you  talk  ?  Me  no  hurty  you.  Me 
good  fellow.  Here,  have  a  hit  of  ’baccy,’  he  concluded, 
producing  the  famous  gift  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

The  black’s  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure,  and  his  face  lost 
its  strained,  frightened  look.  ‘  All  right !  ’  he  said,  in  a  queer 
sort  of  English,  eagerly  grasping  the  tobacco.  ‘  All  right ! 
Mullinowool  murry  moola  (very  sick),  baal  bung  (not  dead). 
Mullinowool  pattabow  orangey  bit  o’  bacca.  Murry  boojery 
(I  ’ll  eat  a  little  bit  of  tobacco.  Very  good).’ 

‘That  you  shall,  my  boy,’  cried  Michael,  when  Ben  had 
translated  this  speech.  ‘  As  much  as  you  like,  and  as  long 
as  you  like,  and  as  often  as  you  like.  I  ’ll  stuff  you  with  it, 
so  that  you  can  set  a  light  to  the  crown  of  your  head  and 
smoke  yourself.  1  ’ll  adopt  you.  1  ’ll  take  care  of  you  for 
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life.  I  ’ll  give  you  an  acre  of  bog  all  to  yourself,  and  lill 
you  up  with  murphies  and  red  herrings  till  you  die  of  over- 
atin’,  and  give  you  the  beautifullest  wake  at  the  end  of  it, 
all  for  the  obliging  manners  of  ye  in  not  dying  to-day. 
What ’s  this  your  name  is,  my  son  ?  I  ’ll  write  it  down  in 
my  heart,  for  I  ’ll  never  forget  ye,  my  darlin’,  for  your  kind¬ 
ness  to  me  this  day.’ 

To  this  ridiculous  harangue  the  black  listened  in  utter 
amazement,  and  finally  fixed  his  eyes  inquiringly  on  Ben, 
who  stood  beside  him,  laughing  heartily. 

‘  What  is  his  name,  Ben?’  asked  Michael.  ‘Find  out, 
there ’s  a  good  chap.’  So  Ben  put  the  question. 

‘  Mullinowool,’  returned  the  darkey  promptly. 

‘  Mullinowool !’  exclaimed  Michael.  ‘Oh,  I  say,  that’s 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  I  shall  call  him  Owl  for  short ; 
and,  besides,  ’tis  handier  to  remember.  Bedad!’  he  shouted, 
‘I  believe  he  must  be  an  exile  from  Erin. — Mullen  O’owl. 
Do  you  hear,  Mr  O’owl?  Your  name’s  Owl  from  this  day 
on.  Mullinowool  !  Murther,  what  a  mouthful ! — What 
does  it  mean,  Ben?’ 

‘Morning  light,  or  something  like  it,’  answered  Ben,  who 
could  hardly  speak  for  laughing. 

‘Owl’  cried  Michael;  ‘his  mother  named  him  wrong. 
From  the  colour  of  him,  ’tis  shades  of  night  he  ought  to  be 
called.’ 

‘But  how  did  you  come  across  him,  Micky?’  I  asked. 
‘What  made  you  think  you  had  shot  him?’ 

‘  Well,  he  nearly  came  across  me,’  retorted  Michael. 
‘And  why  wouldn’t  I  think  I’d  shot  him?  Faith,  I  brought 
him  down,  anyway.  D’ye  see  that  tree  there?  Well,  I 
was  walking  along,  when  what  should  I  see  up  there  but  two 
beautiful  birds.  There  they  are,’  he  broke  off,  pointing  to 
a  fine  couple  of  wood-pigeons.  ‘I  blazed  away  with  my 
right  barrel,  and  brought  down  number  one,  and  then  let  fly 
at  number  two,  when  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  an  ear- 
splitting  yell,  and  before  I  could  wink  my  eye,  the  old  Owl 
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there  came  flying  out  of  the  tree,  and  mighty  near  landed  on 
top  of  me.  Murther  !  what  a  bump  he  came.’ 

‘But  what  brought  him  out  of  the  tree!’  I  queried. 

‘I  did,  I  suppose,’  answered  Michael.  ‘I  must  have  hit 
him  somewhere,  though  sorra  a  bit  of  a  hole  can  I  find  in 
him  at  all,  at  all. — Where  are  you  hit,  Mr  Owl?’  he  went 
on,  addressing  the  black. 

‘Mullinowool  baal  bung,’  answered  that  worthy  with  a 
grin. 

‘Faith,  I  know  you’re  not  bung,  as  you  call  it,’  said 
Michael.  ‘But  are  you  hurt  anywhere?’ 

The  black  rubbed  his  head  with  a  puzzled  expression. 

‘Is  it  your  head?’  said  Michael.  ‘Well,  by  this  and  by 
that,  after  the  way  you  came  down  on  it,  I  don’t  wonder  you 
feel  to  see  whether  it ’s  still  on  your  shoulders.  Arrah  !  Ben, 
honey,  find  out  where  I  hit  the  omadhaun,  if  I  hit  him  at 
all.’ 

Thus  appealed  to,  Ben  questioned  the  aboriginal  seriously 
regarding  his  condition,  and  elicited  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
been  shot  at  all. 

‘Then  what  for  you  come  out  of  tree  like  one  feller  wobbin 
(flying  squirrel),’  demanded  Ben  in  a  patter  understood  by 
the  black. 

‘  Baal  me  see  white  fellow  with  moojel  caberra  (red  hair),’ 
answered  Owl,  showing  his  white  teeth  at  Michael,  who 
grinned  responsively.  ‘Me  find  booroomin  (opossum)  in  that 
feller  tree,’  resumed  Owl.  ‘Murry  boojery  !’  And  he  smacked 
his  lips  at  the  recollection. 

‘  But  why  you  fall  out  of  tree  ?’  interrupted  Ben.  ‘  Tell  us 
that.  You  strike  a  light  ?  ’ 

‘Me  strike  a  light  (I  understand),’ said  Owl.  ‘Me  climb 
up  tree  and  find  booroomin.  Then  me  take  tomahawk  and 
chop,  chop,  chop.  Me  no  hear  white  feller.  Then  white 
feller  bang  !  bang  !  Me  make  big  jump  out  of  that  feller  tree. 
Me  tink  me  bung.’ 

‘So  that’s  the  way  of  it,’  said  Michael,  when  Owl  had 
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finished.  ‘  He  must  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  trunk 
when  I  fired,  and  quite  thirty  feet  up  the  tree  ;  but  he  came 
crashing  into  that  group  of  saplings,  and  that,  I  suppose,  saved 
his  neck.’ 

‘  Oh,  they  ’re  as  hard  as  nails,’  said  Ben.  ‘  Takes  a  lot  to 
kill  ’em.’ 

‘  But,  Ben,’  I  put  in,  ‘  what  beats  me  is  how  he  came  to  be 
up  the  tree  at  all.  It  is  too  big  for  him  to  clasp,  and  there  is 
not  a  branch  to  be  seen  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet  up.’ 

‘That  don’t  matter  to  him,’  answered  Ben.  ‘He ’ll  soon 
show  you,  if  he ’s  got  over  his  fall.  Hi !  Mullinowool,  you 
shin  up  tree,  and  fetch  out  that  feller  ’possum.’ 

‘  Me  murry  moola  (very  sick),’  whined  Owl,  rubbing  his 

head. 

‘All  right !  baal  you  fetch  ’possum,  baal  you  get  baccy. 

This  produced  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  Owl,  who  at 
once  rose  to  his  feet,  shook  himself  like  a  dog,  and  marched 
to  the  tree,  a  large  blue  gum,  in  the  smooth  trunk  of  which 
we  noticed  a  number  of  notches,  which  he  had  cut  duiing  Ins 
previous  ascent.  In  one  of  these  he  placed  the  great  toe  of 
his  right  foot;  then  heaving  his  body  from  the  ground,  he 
flattened  himself  against  the  trunk,  grasping  it  on  each  side  at 
the  full  stretch  of  his  arms.  Then  drawing  up  his  left  foot, 
he  placed  the  great  toe  in  the  second  notch,  and  thus  with 
marvellous  swiftness,  and  with  apparently  no  greater  exertion 
than  if  he  had  been  climbing  a  ladder,  mounted  to  the  first 
fork  of  the  tree,  where  he  indicated  by  a  flourish  that  the 
’possum  was  located.  He  now  set  to  work  to  resume  the 
chopping  which  Michael’s  untimely  shot  had  interrupted,  and 
very  soon  made  his  way  into  the  hollow  where  the  possum 
lay  curled  up.  Thrusting  in  his  hand,  he  seized  the  animal 
by  the  tail,  drew  it  out,  gave  it  a  sharp  rap  on  the  head 
with  his  tomahawk,  flung  it  to  the  ground,  and  scrambled 
down  the  tree  with  as  much  ease  and  celerity  as  he  had 
ascended. 

‘Bravo,  Owl !’  cried  Michael,  as  the  black  rejoined  us,  hold- 
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iug  his  ’possum  in  his  hand.  ‘What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  him,  now  you ’ve  got  him  ?  ’ 

‘  Me  eat  him,’  announced  Owl  briefly,  with  a  wide  grin. 

‘  Oh  !  ’  ejaculated  Ben,  ‘  forgot  the  tea.  Come  on  !  ’  And  he 
set  oil  at  a  rapid  pace  back  to  the  camp. 

‘Come  along,  Owl,’  said  Michael,  patting  the  aboriginal  on 
the  shoulder.  ‘You  can  cook  your  ’possum  at  our  fire.’ 

‘  Boojery  !  ’  answered  Owl.  ‘  Me  come.  Hold  on  bit.’ 

He  dived  into  the  bushes,  and  reappeared  in  a  moment,  clad 
in  an  old  blue  shirt,  with  red  spots,  which  he  had  evidently 
taken  off  before  he  began  his  climb.  In  his  hand  he  held 
two  or  three  spears,  a  boomerang,  a  wimmera  or  throw¬ 
ing  stick,  and  the  fire-stick,  without  which  no  native  ever 
travelled  very  far  in  those  days. 

‘  Hullo,  Owl,’  cried  Michael.  ‘  Aren’t  you  a  swell  ?  ’ 

Owl  grinned.  He  was  evidently  very  proud  of  his  shirt, 
which  bore  evidence  that  its  late  owner  had  got  all  the  wear 
he  could  out  of  it  before  passing  it  on. 

On  reaching  the  camp,  we  found  Ben  engaged  in  skinning 
the  wallaby,  at  the  sight  of  which  Owl’s  eyes  lit  up  with  joy, 
for  there  is  nothing  so  attractive  to  your  Australian  black- 
fellow  as  a  good  gorge  of  meat. 

‘  Me  cook  him  for  you,  Ben,’  he  hastened  to  say,  anxious 
at  the  same  time  to  appear  useful,  and  to  ensure  a  share  of 
the  prospective  feast. 

‘  All  right,’  agreed  Ben.  ‘  Sail  in.’ 

‘  How  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  ’  asked  Michael. 

‘  You  come  along  a  me,  Micky,’  replied  Owl,  who  having 
picked  up  our  names,  always  addressed  us  by  them  in  the 
most  natural  way  in  the  world.  ‘  Me  show  you  how  cook 
wallaby.’ 

Ho  made  his  way  a  little  up-stream,  where  there  was  an 
enormous  mound  of  what  looked  like  hard-baked  clay,  which 
indeed  it  proved  to  be.  ‘Mighty  big  heap  ant  live  here/ 
announced  Owl,  halting  before  the  mound.  ‘  Make  one  good 
feller  oven.’ 
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‘  But,  I  say,  Owl,  surely  you  are  not  going  to  put  the 
wallaby  among  these  nasty  ants/  protested  Michael. 

‘Ants  all  gone  bung/  answered  Owl,  proceeding  to  business 
at  once.  Squatting  on  his  hams  before  the  deserted  ant-hill, 
he  began  to  chop  rapidly  with  his  tomahawk,  until  he  had 
excavated  a  considerable  hole.  In  this  he  lit  a  fire,  and  after 
closing  up  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  a  thick  piece  of  bark, 
sauntered  back  to  where  Ben  was  busy  with  his  fresh  brew  of 
tea,  while  Michael’s  pigeons  sputtered  on  their  skewers  before 
a  roaring  blaze. 

‘  Come  on,  boys/  called  Ben.  ‘  Let ’s  begin  with  the  beef. 
— Here,  Owl,  get  outside  this.’ 

‘  Tanky/  said  Owl  politely,  accepting  the  slice  of  beef  and 
damper  which  Ben  held  out  to  him.  ‘  You  good  feller,  Ben  ; 
me  go  long  a  you.’ 

‘  Have  to  look  after  yourself  if  you  do/  retorted  Ben. 

‘  That’s  all  the  beef  you  ’ll  get.  Eat  your  ’possum.’ 

Owl  received  this  piece  of  intelligence  with  much  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  having  skinned  his  ’possum  with  a  few  skilful 
turns  of  his  knife,  threw  the  body  into  the  heart  of  the  blaze, 
and  sauntered  oil'  to  attend  to  the  oven. 

‘  Greedy  glutton  !  ’  remarked  Ben.  ‘  He ’d  eat  all  we ’ve 
got,  if  we’cl  let  him. — Hi !  Owl,  I  want  you.’ 

Owl  came  slowly  back  again,  keeping  an  eye  upon  his 
’possum. 

‘Look  here,  Owl,’  said  Ben.  ‘Any  Myalls  about?’ 

Owl  made  a  dive  at  the  ’possum  before  answering,  plucked 
it  out  of  the  fire,  tore  off  a  limb,  blew  on  it  for  a  moment, 
and  crammed  a  huge  piece  into  his  mouth.  ‘  Big  heap 
Myalls/  he  grunted,  chewing  away  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

‘Whereabouts?’  asked  Ben.  Owl  pointed  to  the  north, 
busily  stowing  away  his  ’possum  all  the  time. 

‘How  far  away?’  pursued  Ben.  Here  the  noble  savage 
choked  over  a  very  hot  morsel. 

‘  Bimeby  sun  get  there/  he  answered,  pointing  to  a  distant 
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mountain  peak.  ‘Bimeby  sun  go  to  bed.  All  same  like 
that  far.’ 

‘He  means  to  say  that  the  Myalls  are  not  much  more 
than  an  hour’s  march  from  here,’  explained  Ben.  ‘Many  of 
em  ?  ’  he  continued  to  Owl,  who  held  up  his  ten  fingers  three 
times. 

Phew  !  whistled  Ben.  ‘  That ’s  a  lot.  What  they  going 
to  do,  Owl?’ 

‘Have  big  corroboree  (dance)  when  moon  rise,’  answered 
Owl.  ‘  Big  heap  boys.  Tink  Yoollong  erabadiong.’ 

‘  Ah  !  ’  said  Ben  to  us,  ‘  I  told  you  I  thought  as  much. 
How,  shall  we  go  on  the  back  track,  and  let’em  alone,  or 
push  on  and  see  the  fun  ?  ’ 

Oh,  let  us  go  on  by  all  means,’  I  urged.  ‘  We  may  never 
have  such  a  chance  again.’ 

‘ Don’t  suppose  you  will,’  said  Ben.  ‘Mind  it’s  a  bit 
risky.  If  we’re  spotted,  we’ll  either  have  to  bolt,  or  stand 
and  show  fight.  I  ’in  against  the  latter  in  this  case.  They 
don  t  want  to  harm  us,  and  I  don’t  hold  with  shooting 
down  everything  black  because  it  isn’t  white,  as  I  was 
telling  you.’ 

‘  You  good  man,  Ben,’  interjected  Owl,  who  had  grasped 
the  gist  of  Ben’s  remarks. 

‘I  quite  agree  with  that,’  said  I.  ‘  There  must  be  no 
shooting ;  but  if  wo  can  manage  it,  I  should  dearly  like  to 
see  this  performance.’ 

‘So  should  I,’  added  Michael.  ‘Old  Owl  there  could 
show  us  the  way  to  a  place  where  we  could  look  on  without 
being  seen. — Couldn’t  you,  Owl  !  ’ 

Owl  nodded.  He  had  finished  his  ’possum,  and  his 

thoughts  were  wandering  towards  the  wallaby. 

‘  You  can  have  it,’  said  Ben,  catching  the  direction  of  his 
gaze,  ‘except  what  we  want  for  supper.’ 

This  was  not  so  generous  as  it  sounded,  for  we  could 
neither  dispose  of  the  wallaby  at  one  sitting,  nor  could 
we  conveniently  carry  it  with  us;  but  Owl  was  im- 
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mensely  delighted.  ‘You  berry  fine  man,  Ben,  he  pio- 
claimed.  ‘Me  take  you  where  you  see  Myalls.  iNow  me 
cook  wallaby.’ 

‘  Cook  our  piece  first,’  ordered  Ben.  ‘  I  know  you  chaps. 
Once  you  start  on  a  feed,  there ’s  no  getting  anything  out  of 

you.’ 

He  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  wallaby,  and  handed  it  to  Owl, 
who  moved  towards  the  oven  with  it,  and  after  having  caie- 
fully  raked  out  the  ashes,  placed  the  meat  in  the  now  rod-hot 
cavity.  He  then  closed  up  the  hole  again,  remarking  to 
Michael,  who  was  watching  him,  ‘  Bimeby  him  cook  lirst- 
class.’ 

‘  Now,’  said  Ben,  ‘  if  we  ’re  going  to  look  up  Myalls  to-night, 
we ’d  better  have  a  sleep.  We  needn’t  move  out  of  this 
much  before  midnight.  So  I  say  go  to  roost,  and  wake  up  in 
time  for  supper. — That  ’ll  suit  you,  Micky.’ 

‘  It  will,’  answered  Micky ;  ‘  for  after  tramping  since  day¬ 
break,  I ’m  not  above  owning  that  I  feel  a  trifle  tired.  Tell 
Owl  to  call  us  at  sundown.’ 

Ben  laughed.  ‘Not  much  use  in  doing  that,’  he  said. 

‘  Look  at  him.  He ’s  making  another  oven  already  ;  he ’s  in 
such  a  hurry  to  begin.  Ho  ’ll  eat  all  he  can  hold,  and  then 
curl  up  like  a  dog.  Call  us  !  My  word  !  it  ’ll  be  the  other 

way  round.’ 

‘  Well,  I  ’ll  lead  the  way  into  the  land  of  Nod,’  said  I.  ‘  I 
suppose  you  and  Ben  won’t  follow  until  you  have  smoked 

your  pipes.’ 

‘True  for  you,  my  boy,’  replied  Michael,  who  was  already 
cutting  up  a  fill.  ‘  Away  you  go.  I  ’ll  sing  you  a  lullaby.’ 

I  flung  myself  down  under  the  tree  as  Michael  began  to 
troll  in  his  rich  voice  :  ‘  Oh  !  tobacco  is  an  Injin  weed  ;  hut 
before  he  had  half  finished  his  recital  of  its  virtues,  I  had  the 
bad  manners  to  fall  sound  asleep. 
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LITTLE  before  midnight  Ben  arose,  kicked  the 
smouldering  logs  into  a  cheerful  blaze,  and  began 
as  usual  to  prepare  the  everlasting  billy  of  tea, 
without  which  no  meal  was  complete  in  his  esti¬ 
mation.  While  he  was  thus  employed  Michael 


and  I  joined  him. 

‘ Where  is  Owl?’  I  asked, 
where.’ 


‘  I  hear  him  snoring  some- 


£He  is  curled  up  alongside  the  remains  of  his  wallaby,  close 
by  the  oven,  said  Michael.  ‘I  have  been  trying  to  wake  him 
up  ;  but  it ’s  hopeless.  I  never  saw  such  a  fellow  to  sleep. 
He  beats  even  you,  Jack.’ 

‘  Thank  you,’  I  laughed.  ‘I  ’ll  see  what  I  can  do.’ 

‘  No  go,’  said  Ben.  ‘  J ust  as  well  let  him  be.  He ’s  stuffed 
as  full  as  a  boa-constrictor.  Only  sulk  if  you  wake  him. 

Sneak  off  on  the  way,  and  go  to  sleep  again.  Better  do  with¬ 
out  him.’ 

.  <But  what  sha11  we  do  for  a  guide,  Ben?’  I  asked,  not  a 
little  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  chance  of  seeing 
the  Myalls. 

‘Manage  all  right  without  him,’  said  Ben  between  his 
gulps  of  tea.  ‘Had  a  yarn  with  him  while  you  chaps  were 

asleep,  before  he  was  full.  Know  exactly  where  the  Mvalls 
are.’  J 
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‘Oh,  tlie  poor  Owl  !’  cried  Michael.  ‘I  thought  he  would 
have  given  us  the  pleasure  of  his  company  this  long  whiled 

‘So  he  will,  too,’  grunted  Ben.  ‘Find  us  again  to-morrow. 
No  chance  of  shaking  him  off  so  long  as  we  bring  down  his 
dinner  for  him.  My  word  !  ’ 

The  moon  had  been  climbing  into  the  sky  while  we  were 
talking  and  eating  our  late  supper,  or  early  breakfast,  and  now 
shone  so  brilliantly  that  we  could  easily  have  seen  to  read. 
Ben  jumped  up.  ‘Come  on!’ he  cried.  ‘It’s  a  grand  night 
for  a  walk,  and  walk  we  must  for  a  good  hour  if  we  want  to 
see  the  fun  from  the  start.’ 

‘  Good-bye,  old  Owl,’  said  Michael,  as  we  passed  the  snoring 
Mullinowool,  who  had  taken  off  his  precious  shirt  for  safety, 
and  lay  clad  in  nothing  warmer  than  his  own  black  skin.  ‘  I 
hope  you  ’ll  manage  to  find  us  again,  for  I  declare  I ’ve  grown 
quite  fond  of  you  since  I  bagged  you.’ 

‘No  fear  of  that,’  said  Ben.  ‘  He  ’ll  be  after  us  as  soon  as 
he  wakes  up.  Look  here,  Micky ;  if  we  come  across  any 
wallabies  or  ducks  or  anything  else,  no  shooting,  remember,  or 
like  enough  you  ’ll  scare  the  Myalls.’ 

‘Right  you  are,’  returned  Michael.  ‘But  what  are  we  to 
do  if  the  Myalls  take  it  into  their  heads  to  scare  us  1  ’ 

‘  Let ’s  find  out  where  they  are  first,’  answered  Ben. 
‘  When  we  see  the  lie  of  the  land,  we  ’ll  arrange  all  that.’ 

‘  I  suppose  this  ceremony  answers  to  the  making  of  a  brave 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  Ben?’  I  said. 

‘  Much  about  it,’  he  replied  ;  ‘  but  they  don’t  give  ’em  such 
fits  here  as  they  do  there.  The  Myalls  make  a  fearful  fuss 
about  it ;  but  all  said  and  done,  it ’s  only  a  tooth  out, 
after  all.’ 

‘  And  when  that  is  done,  the  boys  have  all  the  privileges 
of  men  1  ’ 

‘  That ’s  so,’  admitted  Ben  ;  ‘  and  the  first  use  they  generally 
make  of  ’em  is  to  club  a  girl  on  the  head.’ 

‘  Why,  whatever  is  that  for  ?  ’  inquired  Michael. 

‘  Their  way  of  sweethearting,’  said  Ben.  ‘  When  one  of 
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’em  wants  a  wife,  if  he  can’t  get  her  in  his  own  tribe,  he 
tracks  down  another,  and  lurks  behind  a  tree  till  lie  sees  a 
likely  girl  come  along.’ 

‘Well,  he  doesn’t  knock  her  on  the  head,  I  imagine,’  inter¬ 
rupted  Michael. 

‘  My  word  !  doesn’t  he  ?  ’  pursued  Ben  with  one  of  his 
chuckles.  ‘  And  a  thundering  good  clout  he  gives  her  while 
he  is  about  it.  Downs  her  always ;  and  sometimes  knocks 
the  senses  clean  out  of  her.’ 

‘  I  wonder  it  doesn’t  brain  her  as  well,’  I  said.  ‘  What 
savage  fellows  ! — Well,  what  is  the  next  item  ?  ’ 

‘Trust  a  black  gin’s  head  to  keep  off  a  whack  with  a 
waddy,’  laughed  Ben.  ‘  Next  he  gets  her  by  the  arm,  and  lugs 
her  after  him  through  the  bush.’ 

‘  What !  ’  I  exclaimed  ;  ‘  while  she  is  senseless  ?  ’ 

‘  As  often  as  not  she  has  sense  enough  left  to  hobble  alon" 
after  him,’  said  Ben ;  ‘  but  all  the  same,  she ’s  got  to  come ; 
and  if  she  can’t  walk,  he  just  drags  her  behind  him  over  rocks 
and  stones,  through  brakes  and  bushes,  or  whatever ’s  in  the 
way ;  and  a  nice  sight  she  often  is  by  the  time  he  gets  her 
home.’ 

‘  And  then  ?  ’  queried  Michael. 

‘  I  hat  s  all.  Ih at  makes  ’em  man  and  wife,  and  they 
live  happy  ever  afterwards,’  concluded  Ben  with  another 
chuckle. 

‘  The  murthering  blackguards  !  ’  cried  Michael.  ‘  And  that ’s 
their  idea  of  sweethearting  with  a  pretty  girl !  But,  Ben,  do 
none  of  the  poor  colleen’s  friends  and  relations  pay  out  the 
marauding  vagabond  ?  ’ 

‘  Not  they.  Just  lie  for  a  chance  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
another  direction.  ‘  It ’s  give  and  take  all  round.’ 

‘Not  on  the  side  of  the  girls,  at  any  rate,’  I  said.  ‘  They 
seem  to  get  all  the  kicks  and  none  of  ’ - 

‘  What ’s  that  light?’  broke  in  Michael  suddenly. 

‘  Camp  fire,’  said  Ben  in  a  low  voice.  ‘  Shut  up  now.  No 
more  talk.  We  ’ll  have  to  go  cautious.’ 
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‘  It ’s  pretty  high  up/  whispered  Michael,  in  defiance  of 
this  injunction.  Ben’s  only  answer  was  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
and  we  stole  along  in  Indian  file  and  absolute  silence. 

We  had  not  gone  more  than  a  few  rods,  however,  when  Ben 
signalled  with  his  hand  again,  and  we  halted  in  the  shadow 
of  the  tree-covered  rocks. 

‘You  wait  here/ whispered  he,  ‘while  I  go  up  and  see 
what ’s  going  on.  Not  a  move  out  of  you  now.’ 

He  glided  away  so  noiselessly  that  not  even  the  crackling 
of  a  dry  twig  upon  the  ground,  or  the  fall  of  a  loose  stone 
among  the  rocks,  gave  us  an  idea  of  the  direction  which  he 
had  taken,  and  I  confess  that  I  could  not  repress  a  start  when 
some  time  later  he  suddenly  rose  between  us,  as  we  stood 
staring  up  at  the  camp  fire,  now  growing  larger  and  brighter 
every  moment. 

‘All  right/  whispered  Ben.  ‘I  know  where  they  are,  and 
how  to  get  to  ’em.  Seen  the  place  before  many  a  time, 
without  knowing  it  was  one  of  their  spots.  My  word ! 
there’s  enough  of  ’em  up  there.  Thirty,  I  should  say 
counting  the  boys.’ 

‘  Can  we  get  near  enough  to  see  the  ceremony?’  I  whispered 
back. 

‘Yes/  he  answered;  ‘there’s  a  splendid  place,  quite  close. 
Now,  supposing  they  spot  us,  and  go  for  us — which  it’s 
likely  enough  they  may  do  when  their  blood ’s  up — we  must 
fire  over  their  heads,  one  barrel  after  another.  That  ’ll  stop 
their  rush,  and  then  we  must  make  tracks  down  the  mountain, 
scattering  as  we  go.  You  chaps  can’t  go  wrong,  for  once  you 
get  to  the  creek,  all  you ’ve  got  to  do  is  to  turn  your  faces  to 
the  Southern  Cross,  and  make  your  way  back  to  our  camp. 
The  Myalls  won’t  follow  far.  It ’s  their  first  rush  we ’ve  got 
to  look  out  for.  Understand?’ 

*  Perfectly/  said  Michael.  ‘We  shall  be  all  right.  Very 
likely  they  won’t  find  us  out.’ 

‘  Not  if  we  ’re  careful,’  assented  Ben.  ‘  Come  on.  They  ’re 
just  beginning  to  wake  up.’ 

I 
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During  our  walk  from  the  camp  we  had  been  constantly 
taking  higher  ground,  for  Ben  had  had  a  shrewd  idea  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Myalls,  and  now  we  followed  him,  as  he 
led  us  up  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  mountain,  avoiding  with 
a  bushman’s  instinct  the  dangerous  pitfalls  that  abounded, 
and  taking  full  advantage  of  the  cover  afforded  by  trees  and 
boulders.  Once  Michael  slipped  and  fell  forwards  with  a 
crash,  when  we  all  stopped  short  for  an  instant,  listening 
intently.  But  no  sound  of  alarm  came  from  the  camp  above, 
and  we  wound  along  without  further  mishap. 

After  twenty  minutes’  climbing,  which,  thanks  to  our 
guides  skill,  had  not  proved  very  difficult,  we  reached  the 
table-like  top  of  the  mountain,  whence  the  approach  to  the 
camp  was  easy  enough,  and  we  could  now  plainly  see  a  large 
fire  with  two  or  three  dusky  forms  moving  round  about  it. 

Ben  now  made  a  slight  detour,  stealing  through  the  trees 
in  the  same  cautious  manner  as  before,  and  presently  he 
hesitated,  stopped,  looked  around  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  if 
in  search  of  something,  and  then  with  a  rapid  motion  of  his 
hand  to  us,  sank  silently  to  the  ground. 

We  followed  his  example,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for 
out  of  the  bush  to  our  right  stalked  a  tall  black  fellow,  armed 
with  spear  and  shield,  who  made  his  way  in  the  direction  of 
the  camp.  Had  we  remained  standing,  he  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  discover  us.  As  it  was,  ho  went  on  and  made 
no  sign. 

Ben  wriggled  round  like  a  great  snake,  and  put  his  head 
close  to  ours.  ‘Mighty  near  thing  that,’  ho  whispered. 

‘  We  ’ve  come  too  far  to  the  right.  The  place,  I  remember,  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fire.  We  must  crawl.  Won’t  do  to 
stand  up  now.’ 

Again  we  tailed  after  him,  creeping  on  our  hands  and 
knees  over  the  flinty  ground,  and  at  last  we  came  to  a  place 
wheie  a  semicircle  of  rocks  formed  a  natural  breastwork, 
while  a  few  stunted  shrubs  which  grew  among  and  in  front  of 
the  boulders  made  an  admirable  screen. 
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‘  This  is  the  place,’  whispered  Ben,  coming  to  a  halt  behind 
a  rock.  ‘  See  everything  from  here.  Choose  a  place  quietly, 
liemember,  make  for  the  creek  if  we  have  to  bolt.’ 

Michael  and  I  each  selected  a  boulder,  and  took  up  our 
positions  behind  it.  We  were  somewhat  to  Ben’s  left,  and 
the  three  of  us  were  separated  one  from  the  other  by  spaces  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  We  had  a  splendid  view,  for  even 
had  there  been  no  moon,  the  light  of  the  great  fire,  which  now 
blazed  and  crackled  and  roared  opposite  to  us,  would  have 
amply  served  to  illumine  the  fantastic  scene. 

Immediately  in  front  of  us  was  a  large  natural  clearing, 
bare  of  trees  and  rocks,  a  mere  flint-strewn  space  of  about 
half  an  acre.  At  one  end  of  this  was  the  great  fire,  while 
dotted  here  and  there  were  smaller  fires,  burning  brightly, 
beside  which  were  still  stretched  a  few  Myalls,  too  lazy,  or  too 
gorged  with  their  last  night’s  supper,  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  proceedings.  A  great  company,  however,  assembled 
about  the  big  fire,  all  of  them  fully  armed  with  spears  and 
clubs  and  boomerangs.  Their  naked  bodies  were  hideously 
bedaubed  with  white  pipeclay,  or  some  sort  of  pigment, 
applied  in  broad  stripes  round  the  chest,  and  in  vertical  lines 
down  the  legs,  so  that  as  they  moved  hither  and  thither, 
jabbering  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  they  looked  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  number  of  animated  skeletons.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  clearing  was  another  and  smaller  company, 
unarmed  and  unpainted,  surrounding  a  group  of  ten  boys, 
whose  ages,  I  should  say,  ranged  between  twelve  and  fifteen, 
and  who  sat  oil  the  ground  awaiting  the  ordeal  in  store  for 
them  with,  no  doubt,  very  mixed  feelings. 

Presently  two  or  three  tall  fellows  stepped  forth  from  the 
armed  company,  and  proceeded  with  a  good  deal  of  ceremony 
to  form  an  oval  in  the  middle  of  the  clearing.  This  done, 
they  returned  to  their  companions,  and  with  startling 
suddenness  from  every  throat  pealed  loud  and  long  a 
terrific  shout,  which  the  mountains  around  took  up,  and  gave 
back  in  a  series  of  magnificent  echoes.  Then,  bursting  into 
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a  sustained  song  or  chant,  and  rattling  their  spears  noisily 
against  their  shields,  the  warriors  charged  down  upon  the 
unarmed  group.  When  within  a  few  paces,  they  stopped 
short,  and  one  of  them,  still  singing  and  clattering  his  arms, 
rushed  forward  and  seized  a  hoy,  whom  he  brought  away  and 
set  in  the  midst  of  his  own  party.  Another  Myall  stepped 
forward  and  secured  a  second  boy,  and  this  performance  was 
repeated  until  all  the  lads  had  been  carried  off,  when,  raising 
another  shout,  the  warriors  brandished  their  spears,  angrily 
menacing  the  smaller  group,  and  apparently  challenging  them 
to  dare  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  boys,  an  invitation  which 
met  with  no  other  response  than  a  few  broad  grins.  The 
warriors  now  retreated,  carrying  the  boys  to  the  oval,  at  one 
end  of  which  they  seated  them,  and  the  ceremonies 
immediately  began. 

The  greater  number  of  the  warriors  retired  to  their  original 
position  by  the  fire,  where  they  continued  to  chant  and  beat 
their  weapons  together ;  but  a  dozen  or  so,  laying  aside  their 
spears,  stuck  their  nullah-nullahs,  or  clubs,  through  their  grass 
girdles  at  the  back,  dropped  upon  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
crawled  round  and  round  the  space  like  so  many  dogs,  the 
waddy  in  their  rear  bearing  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  a 
short,  stumpy  tail.  Each  man,  as  he  passed  the  group  of  boys, 
bayed  and  howled,  and  threw  quantities  of  gravel  and  flints 
at  them.  After  the  fifth  round  the  men  suddenly  rushed 
together,  and  after  yelling  in  concert  for  a  little  while,  sprang 
to  their  feet,  and  fled  towards  the  bush,  where  they 
disappeared.  This  ceremony,  Ben  told  us  afterwards,  was 
designed  to  give  the  young  men  power  over  the  warrigal,  or 
native  dog. 

After  a  short  interval,  filled  up  as  usual  by  the  chorus  at 
the  fire,  a  black  fellow  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
carrying  something  across  his  shoulders,  which  from  the 
slowness  of  his  gait,  and  his  awkward  method  of  progression, 
seemed  to  be  an  exceedingly  heavy  burden.  Several  times  ho 
stopped,  as  though  too  fatigued  to  advance  farther;  but  at 
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last  he  managed  to  reach  the  hoys,  and  threw  down  his  load, 
which  turned  out  to  he  a  very  small  kangaroo,  in  front  of 
them.  A  moment  later,  the  other  actors  in  this  stiange 
drama  issued  with  loud  shouts  from  the  bush,  where  they 
had  meantime  adorned  themselves  with  long  tails  of  grass, 
and  began  to  hop  about  the  oval  like  a  drove  ol  kangaroos, 
while  the  man  who  had  brought  the  real  article,  after  first 
drawing  attention  to  himself  as  a  very  important  person 
indeed,  followed  the  sham  kangaroos,  pretending  to  stalk  and 
spear  them.  All  this  of  course  was  representative  of  prowess 

in  the  chase. 

The  boys  meanwhile  sat  stolidly  watching  these  antics, 
which  suddenly  ceased,  as  the  natives,  springing  to  their  feet 
and  tearing  off  their  tails,  rushed  upon  the  novices,  and 
hoisting  them  shoulder  high,  bore  them  to  the  other  end  of 
the  oval,  where  they  were  once  more  deposited  upon  the 
ground.  The  actors,  to  call  them  so,  now  cast  themselves 
face  downwards,  and,  led  by  a  couple  of  attendants,  the  boy  s 
walked  over  the  bodies  of  the  prostrate  warriors,  who  gioaned 
and  shrieked,  as  though  in  great  physical  agony.  This  was 
intended  to  foreshadow  the  time  when  the  lads  should 
become  mighty  warriors,  and  place  their  feet  upon  the 
necks  of  their  conquered  foes,  and  in  further  illustration 
of  this  a  very  pretty  exhibition  of  spear  exercise  was  next 

given. 

The  boys  were  again  seated  at  the  end  of  the  oval,  and 
the  warriors,  rising  from  the  ground,  and  once  more  assuming 
their  arms,  paraded  before  them  for  a  few  minutes  with  great 
pomp.  One  of  their  number,  who  had  all  along  acted  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  then  stepped  back  a  few  paces  from 
the  main  body,  and  after  a  few  preliminary  flourishes,  struck 
his  club  sharply  against  his  shield.  Instantly  the  warriors 
raised  their  spears  high  above  their  heads,  and  held  them 
there  immovable.  Again  the  signal  was  given,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  the  spear  points  sank  to  the  earth.  A  third  time, 
and  each  muscular  arm  was  drawn  back  from  the  shoulder, 
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and  the  long,  slender  spears  quivered  at  the  poise ;  and 
finally,  as  the  man  with  shield  and  club  beat  time,  the  whole 
phalanx  advanced,  retreated,  couched,  poised,  or  thrust,  and 
then,  advancing  for  the  last  time,  brought  the  spear-heads 
to  a  focus  on  the  centre  of  the  one  opposing  shield,  from 
which  they  were  instantly  withdrawn  and  tossed  aloft  with 
a  wild  yell. 

The  spearmen  now  retreated  to  the  end  of  the  oval  at 
which  the  hoys  were  seated,  while  the  master  of  ceremonies 
took  up  his  position  at  the  other,  about  thirty  paces  from 
the  spot  where  I  lay  concealed.  Waving  his  club  in  the 
air,  he  uttered  hoarse  cries  of  defiance,  to  which  the  others 
responded  with  yells  of  derision,  shaking  their  spears  and 
lolling  out  their  tongues  at  him.  The  master  of  ceremonies, 
however,  continued  to  pour  forth  his  insulting  challenges, 
till  at  last  one  of  the  warriors  stepped  to  the  front,  and 
having  adjusted  his  spear  to  the  throwing  stick,  let  fly  at 
the  challenger.  The  spear  took  the  ground  a  few  inches  to 
the  man’s  right,  and  with  a  triumphant  laugh  he  plucked  it 
up  and  sent  it  hack  with  so  true  an  aim,  that  it  fell  immedi- 
ately  at  the  feet  of  its  owner,  who  picked  it  up  and  retired 
discomfited  to  the  ranks.  Another  warrior  stepped  forward 
and  flung  his  spear,  which  fell  somewhat  short  of  its  mark, 
and  was  again  returned  with  the  same  unerring  aim.  A 
third,  and  then  a  fourth  spear  sped  from  the  opposing  ranks, 
each  designed,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  to  reach  the  heart  of  the 
solitary  champion ;  hut  with  a  sweep  of  his  muscular  arm 
the  black  knight  flashed  his  large  shield  in  a  circle  round 
his  head,  brought  it  down  in  front  of  his  body,  and  the  spears 
fell  blunted  at  his  feet.  The  performance  was  so  excitiim 
that  I  felt  inclined  to  cheer,  and  once  a  smothered  exclama¬ 
tion  from  Michael  reached  my  ears,  as  a  spear  whistled 
within  six  inches  of  the  defender’s  head.  But  ere  it  could 
pass  him,  he  bent  his  body  swiftly  to  one  side,  caught  with 
incredible  dexterity  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  reversed  and 
returned  it  with  such  lightning  speed  at  the  thrower,  that 
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the  latter  only  saved  his  skin,  if  not  his  life,  by  a  timely 
jump  to  one  side. 

And  now  came  the  turn  of  the  last  spearman.  He  was 
a  thick-set,  powerful  fellow,  and  as  he  drew  back  his  brawny 
arm,  and  paused  for  a  moment  to  take  aim,  it  looked  very 
much  as  if  he  meant  business.  The  master  of  ceremonies 
evidently  thought  so,  too,  for  he  seemed  to  lose  a  little  of 
his  confidence,  and  shifted  unsteadily  from  one  foot  to  the 
other.  Perhaps  a  little  private  feud  existed  between  him 
and  the  thrower,  which  the  latter  considered  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  arisen  for  settling.  Swish  came  the  spear,  straight 
at  the  head  of  the  master  of  ceremonies,  who  had  by  this 
time  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  for  with  a  shout  of 
contempt  ho  flung  away  his  shield,  and  with  folded  arms 
watched  the  flight  of  the  deadly  shaft.  On  it  came ;  but 
just  as  it  seemed  to  my  excited  fancy  to  pierce  his  brain, 
the  black  fellow  sank  rapidly  and  gracefully  upon  one  knee, 
and  amidst  a  perfect  storm  of  shouts  the  spear  whistled 
harmlessly  over  his  head,  passed  in  unpleasantly  close  proxi¬ 
mity  to  mine,  and  buried  itself  in  the  ground  about  ten 
paces  behind  me.  At  the  same  moment  a  warning  ‘tchck!’ 
from  Ben  reached  my  ears,  and  I  prepared  for  flight  if  the 
thrower  should  attempt  to  recover  his  spear.  However,  he 
made  no  effort  to  do  this  just  then,  so  we  remained  quietly 
watching. 

And  now  the  end  towards  which  all  this  curious  ceremonial 
was  directed  came  in  sight,  and  preparations  began  to  be 
made  for  the  operation  of  knocking  out  a  tooth  of  each  of 
the  boys.  The  master  of  ceremonies  withdrew  into  the 
bush,  either  to  perform  some  mystical  rites  proper  to  the 
occasion,  or,  as  Michael  put  it  later  on,  to  cool  off  after  his 
recent  exertions.  During  his  absence,  ten  men  came  forward 
and  squatted  on  the  ground  within  the  oval.  The  boys  were 
then  brought  up,  and  one  by  one  set  astride  the  shoulders  of 
the  men  on  the  ground.  Behind  the  pair  stood  another  man, 
against  whom  the  boy  leaned,  his  head  being  firmly  held 
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between  bis  supporter’s  hands.  When  all  this  had  been 
done,  the  master  of  ceremonies  reappeared,  cast  himself  down 
in  front  of  the  line  of  boys,  and  with  many  fantastic  contor¬ 
tions  produced  a  long  bone  from  somewhere  about  his  person. 
This,  we  were  afterwards  told,  had  been  previously  flattened 
and  sharpened  to  form  a  blade,  and  with  it  the  master  of 
ceremonies  lanced  the  gum  of  each  boy  in  turn.  A  short 
piece  of  wood,  also  flattened  and  sharpened,  was  next  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  end  of  this  the  operator  forced  into  the  wound 
in  the  gum.  An  assistant  now  came  forward,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  large  lump  of  stone,  and  while  the  one  black  fellow 
held  the  wood  firmly,  the  other  brought  the  stone  sharply 
down  upon  it,  and  out  came  the  tooth.  During  the  whole 
of  the  operation,  from  the  lancing  of  the  gum  to  the  final 
blow  with  the  stone,  the  men  who  were  holding  the  boys, 
as  well  as  the  chorus  by  the  fire,  kept  up  the  most  abominable 
howling,  so  that  if  any  cry  of  pain  escaped  the  sufferer,  his 
credit  was  saved,  for  no  one  could  by  any  possibility  have 
heard  it.  Each  of  the  ten  boys  was  similarly  treated,  but 
the  tooth  did  not  always  come  away  as  readily  as  in  the 
first  case ;  and  one  poor  lad  must  have  endured  terrible 
agony,  for  ten  or  twelve  heavy  blows  were  struck  before  his 
tooth  was  finally  punched  out. 

As  soon  as  the  last  boy  had  been  operated  upon,  the 
unarmed  party,  which  consisted,  I  believe,  of  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  novices,  set  up  a  shout,  and  advancing 
to  the  oval,  received  the  boys  from  the  warriors.  The  former 
were  then  removed  to  a  little  distance,  and  after  some  appli¬ 
cation  had  been  made  to  the  bleeding  gums  by  a  company 
of  gins,  who  at  this  moment  came  within  the  circle  of  light, 
the  youths  were  invested  with  the  weapons  proper  to  man¬ 
hood — spears,  clubs,  boomerangs,  and  shields.  Their  brows 
were  then  bound  round  with  a  fillet  of  white  grass,  and  they 
were  conducted  to  a  spot  apart,  where,  Ben  told  us,  they 
would  bo  obliged  to  remain  for  some  hours,  speechless  and 
fasting,  after  which  their  initiation  would  be  complete. 
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These  curious  ceremonies  occupied  a  time  much  longer 
than  I  have  taken  to  describe  them ;  and,  as  the  boys  were 
led  away  to  their  silent  vigil,  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn 
were  already  tinging  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  It  Avas 
evidently  time  to  he  off,  if  Ave  did  not  Avish  to  he  discovered, 
and  another  ‘  tchck  ’  from  Ben  showed  that  he  had  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Slightly  turning  my  head,  I  saAv  my 
tAvo  companions  craAvl  quietly  off  by  the  Avay  Ave  had  come ; 
but  just  as  I  prepared  to  folloAV  them,  the  stalwart  black 
fellow,  Avliose  spear  had  been  cast  over  my  head,  separated 
himself  from  the  group  by  the  fire,  and  ran  SAviftly  in  my 
direction.  Clearly  he  Avas  coming  to  regain  his  weapon,  and 
in  so  doing  I  recognised  that  if  I  remained  where  I  was,  he 
must  inevitably  pass  right  over  me.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
Avas  now  impossible  for  me  to  change  my  position  Avithout 
exposing  myself  to  his  vieAv.  Here  Avas  a  dilemma !  I 
turned  my  head  again  to  look  for  Ben  and  Michael,  but  they 
Avere  out  of  sight  among  the  trees,  under  the  impression  that 
I  Avas  folio Aving  them. 

On  came  the  black  felloAv  at  a  SAvift  trot,  and  before  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  AA’hat  to  do,  he  burst  through  the 
protecting  fringe  of  bushes,  set  his  foot  upon  the  boulder 
behind  which  I  cowered,  leaped  lightly  to  the  ground  beloAv, 
and  ran  toAvards  his  spear.  As  I  knew  very  Avell  that  he 
must  see  me  as  he  came  back,  I  sprang  to  my  feet  the 
moment  he  passed  me,  and  made  after  him.  Hearing  me 
coming,  he  turned,  and  any  one  more  completely  astounded 
than  that  noble  savage,  as  I  rushed  upon  him,  I  have  never 
seen  in  my  life.  A  yell  froze  upon  his  lips  as  I  bounded  on, 
but  he  instantly  recovered  himself,  and  springing  backwards, 
sent  a  spear  at  me.  Fortunately  for  me  his  astonishment 
disturbed  his  aim,  and  the  ugly  Aveapon  Avhizzed  by  my  ear 
and  sped  toAvards  the  camp,  Avhere  it  fell  among  the  crowd 
by  the  fire,  much  to  their  astonishment  and  disgust,  to  judge 
by  the  chorus  of  indignant  yells  Avhich  immediately  arose ; 
but  before  my  adversary  could  open  his  mouth  to  shout  an 
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explanation,  or  raise  1 1  is  nullah  to  defend  himself,  I  had 
sprung  upon  him  and  locked  him  in  my  arms.  He  struggled 
furiously,  evidently  supposing  his  last  minute  had  arrived  ; 
but  notwithstanding  his  strength  I  had  the  advantage,  and 
getting  a  good  grip,  swung  him  clear  off  the  ground,  and 
pitched  him  head  first  into  a  thick  clump  of  bushes,  where 
he  sprawled  with  his  heels  in  the  air. 

I  hurried  back  to  the  rock  to  pick  up  my  gun ;  but  as  I 
turned  to  flee,  I  was  seen  by  a  couple  of  the  blacks,  who  had 
run  across  the  clearing  to  find  out  what  their  compatriot 
meant  by  pitching  spears  at  them.  A  storm  of  shouts  and 
wild  jabberings  arose,  and  the  fellows  by  the  fire,  now' 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  notion  that  something  must  be  very 
much  amiss  somewhere,  came  pounding  along  to  join  their 
comrades.  The  situation  v'as  becoming  desperate,  for  showers 
of  spears  whistled  after  me  as  I  ran,  so,  stopping  short,  I 
turned  and  emptied  both  barrels  of  my  gun  over  the  heads  of 
the  aboriginals.  An  instant  later,  bang !  bang  !  four  reports 
in  quick  succession  told  me  that  Ben  and  Michael  had  taken 
the  cue  from  me,  and  as  the  frightened  savages  broke  and  fled 
in  all  directions,  I  turned  once  more,  and  sped  down  the 
mountain  as  fast  as  my  legs  could  carry  me. 

Stumbling,  slipping,  sliding,  away  I  went,  never  pausing 
to  look  behind  me  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  con¬ 
sidering  I  must  now  have  put  a  safe  distance  between  myself 
and  the  camp,  I  pulled  up  and  sat  down  on  a  rock  to  recover 
breath.  Sounds  of  pursuit  there  were  none,  so  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  black  fellows  had  concluded  to  leave  well 
alone ;  but  what  struck  me  as  very  odd  was  that  I  could  hear 
nothing  of  Ben  or  Michael,  who  ought  by  rights  to  have  been 
crashing  down  the  slope  not  far  away  from  me ;  but  save  for 
the  songs  of  the  birds  awaking  to  greet  the  morning,  the  still¬ 
ness  was  unbroken. 

‘  ^  suppose  that,  like  me,  they  arc  taking  a  rest/  I 
thought. 

‘I  had  better  not  coo-ee,  in  case  one  or  two  of  the  Myalls 
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may  be  on  on  my  track,  after  all. — Hullo  !  ■where  is  the 
Southern  Cross?’ 

Where  was  it,  indeed  ?  Out  of  sight  like  the  rest  of  the 
stars,  which  had  paled  and  gone  out  as  the  morning  light 
spread  over  the  sky.  Ben  had  not  reckoned  on  this  con¬ 
tretemps,  and  without  the  starry  guide  he  had  indicated,  how 
was  I  to  find  my  way  back  to  the  camp  ?  By  the  sun,  of 
course.  That  would  do  just  as  well,  and  better.  By  the  sun  ? 
Yes,  very  true ;  but  immediately  it  flashed  across  me  that  at 
least  a  couple  of  hours  must  pass  before  the  sun  could  climb 
high  enough  into  the  sky  to  enable  me  to  see  it  at  all. 

‘  This  is  a  poser,’  I  said  to  myself.  ‘  However,  I  had  better 
go  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  and  strike  the  creek.  If 
I  turn  to  the  right,  I  am  sure  to  come  to  the  camp  in  time. 
But  whatever  has  become  of  Ben  and  Micky?’ 

Just  then  something  moved  not  far  away.  ‘  There  is  one 
of  them,’  I  thought,  and  called  in  a  low  voice,  1  Ben  !  Micky  !’ 

Instantly  there  was  a  scattering  among  the  bushes,  a  thud, 
thud,  as  of  a  heavy  body  upon  the  ground,  and  up  the 
mountain  sped  a  wallaby,  going  like  the  wind. 

‘  This  is  very  mysterious,’  I  muttered.  ‘  Where  on  earth 
can  the  fellows  be  ?  I  should  have  thought  we  would  have 
been  pretty  well  abreast  of  one  another.  They  must  have 
reached  the  bottom,  I  suppose,  and  be  waiting  for  me.  Well, 
I ’d  better  go  down  and  find  out.’ 

I  rose  to  my  feet  and  continued  my  descent,  keeping  a  sharp 
eye  for  any  lurking  black  fellow  behind  rocks  and  bushes,  for 
after  the  performance  I  had  witnessed,  I  felt  a  decided  dis¬ 
inclination  to  find  myself  again  a  target  for  their  spears.  In 
no  very  long  time  I  reached  the  bottom,  where  I  stood  staring 
about  me  in  a  bewildered  fashion.  I  rubbed  my  eyes.  The 
creek  !  the  creek  !  Where  was  it  ?  It  had  gone — vanished 
utterly  !  What  had  happened  ?  Had  there  been  an  earth¬ 
quake,  altering  the  whole  face  of  nature,  while  wo  were 
absorbed  in  watching  the  Yoollong  ?  Was  the  place  be¬ 
witched?  Was - The  truth  shot  through  my  brain.  I 
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had  come  down  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  mountain,  and  I  was 
lost. 

1  Not  so  very  badly  lost,  though/  I  said  to  myself  cheerfully, 
‘for  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  ascend  the  mountain  again,  cross 
the  plateau,  and  descend  to  the  creek.  That  is  simple 
enough.’ 

It  certainly  was  so  in  theory,  and  I  should  have  lost  no 
time  in  putting  it  into  practice  ;  but  as  I  stood  staring  up  at 
a  big  tree  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  I  intended  to 
take  as  a  guide  to  my  lino  of  march,  I  saw  something  which 
caused  me  to  duck  hurriedly  out  of  sight  behind  a  boulder, 
whence  I  crawled  rapidly  away  among  the  bushes  to  my  right. 

Standing  under  the  big  tree,  and  looking,  it  seemed  to  me, 
straight  at  the  spot  where  I  had  been  standing  a  moment 
before,  were  two  black  fellows.  So  suddenly  had  they 
appeared,  however,  and  so  instantly  had  I  disappeared,  that 
I  hoped  their  keen  eyes  had  not  fallen  upon  me.  I  looked 
carefully  to  my  gun,  for,  averse  to  bloodshed  as  I  was,  I  did 
not  intend  to  be  speared  to  death  without  a  struggle,  though 
my  chances  against  twenty  or  thirty  fully  armed  natives,  who 
would  probably  take  pot-shots  at  me  from  all  sides  at  once, 
seemed  slender  enough.  There  was  little  likelihood  of  lien 
and  Michael  coming  to  my  aid,  I  felt  sure,  for  they  would  of 
course  go  on  their  way  to  the  camp,  supposing  me  to 
be  in  front,  just  as  I  should  have  done  with  regard  to 
them  but  for  my  unfortunate  blunder.  Well,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  sit  still  and  await  developments. 

Peeping  through  my  screen  of  bushes,  I  saw  that  the  two 
Myalls  had  been  joined  by  their  comrades,  who  were  now 
winding  down  the  mountain,  followed  by  the  lately  initiated 
boys,  whose  vigil  our  presence  on  the  scene  had  so  rudely 
interrupted.  The  gins  to  the  number  of  ten  or  fifteen  brought 
up  the  rear,  carrying  their  piccaninnies  slung  behind  their 
backs,  and  the  whole  company  jabbered  and  chattered  at  such 
a  rate  that  I  felt  certain  that  so  far  I  had  not  been  observed. 

The  Myalls  were  very  angry,  it  was  evident,  and  seemed  to 
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be  pouring  unlimited  abuse  upon  one  of  their  number,  who 
walked  somewhat  apart  from  the  main  body  with  head  bent, 
and  a  general  aspect  of  great  dejection.  Him  I  recognised  to 
be  the  gentleman  whom  I  had  recently  embraced  in  so 
unfriendly  a  fashion,  and  the  gibes  of  his  companions  appeared 
to  wound  him  keenly,  for  every  now  and  then  he  lifted  his 
head,  and  gave  back  a  volley  of  what  were  probably  very 
naughty  words,  which  the  crowd  received  with  derisive 
howls. 

‘  He ’s  having  rather  a  bad  time  of  it,  poor  chap/  I  laughed 
to  myself,  as  the  remembrance  of  his  wildly  waving  heels 
came  before  me.  ‘  If  he  only  knew  what  a  chance  he  has  to 
retrieve  his  lost  honour  ! 5 

‘  I  suppose  we  have  scared  them  from  their  camping-ground, 
and  now  they  are  going  deeper  into  the  ranges/  I  thought,  as 
the  Myalls  clattered  down  the  mountain ;  but  what  was  my 
dismay  when  the  foremost  couple  reached  the  comparatively 
smooth  ground  of  the  gully,  to  see  them  halt,  stick  their 
spears  into  the  earth,  and  busy  themselves  in  collecting  bark 
and  wood  to  make  a  fire. 

‘  I  am  in  for  it/  I  muttered.  ‘  They  are  going  to  camp,  and 
I  shall  have  to  wait  here  till  they  go  to  sleep  before  I  dare  to 
moved  A  pleasant  prospect  truly,  for  it  might  be  hours 
before  I  found  an  opportunity  to  crawl  away,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  position  I  had  assumed  the  better  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  blacks,  was  extremely  strained  and  uncom¬ 
fortable.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  was  obliged 
to  keep  still. 

The  whole  tribe  had  now  reached  the  gully,  and  arranged 
themselves  in  groups  here  and  there,  with  the  exception  of  my 
late  antagonist,  who  withdrew  to  one  side,  and  leaned  against 
a  tree,  nursing  his  wrath. 

Suddenly  I  saw  him  start,  look  eagerly  around,  and  then 
dart  forward  in  my  direction.  Had  he  seen  me  ?  I  wondered. 
No;  for  at  about  the  middle  distance  he  stopped,  bent 
swiftly  to  the  ground,  and  with  a  loud  yell  summoned  his 
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companions  to  his  side,  while  he  pointed  with  his  spear  to 
something  which  lay  immediately  in  front  of  him. 

T\  hat  is  the  matter  now  V  I  wondered  inwardly,  for  from 
my  point  of  view  the  object,  whatever  it  was,  which  excited 
so  much  interest  and  attention,  was  invisible. 

Imt  I  was  not  long  left  in  ignorance,  for  the  black,  thrust¬ 
ing  forward  his  spear,  raised  upon  its  point  and  held  aloft 
my  red  cotton  handkerchief,  which  had  fallen  unobserved  by 
me  from  the  bosom  of  my  shirt,  into  which  I  had  hastily 
pushed  it  when  I  dived  out  of  sight  a  few  minutes  earlier. 

ihe  fat  will  be  in  the  fire  now,  and  no  mistake,’  I  thought. 

‘  ^Vhat  a  f°o1  1  was  not  to  notice  that  wretched  handkerchief  !’ 
A  loud  and  excited  discussion  now  raged  around  the  little 
square  of  red  cotton,  which,  depending  like  a  pennon  from 
the  aboriginal’s  spear,  fluttered  feebly  in  the  morning  breeze. 
Every  one  tried  to  talk  at  the  same  time,  and  such  a  babel 
ensued  that  for  a  moment  I  thought  that  I  should  be  able  to 
steal  farther  up  the  mountain,  unnoticed  and  unheard  in  the 
general  racket. 

Lut  this  Avas  not  to  be,  for  a  tall  fellow,  evidently  the 
chief,  pushed  his  way  through  the  mob,  and  called  in  a 
commanding  voice,  ‘  Caragoro  !  ’  And  as  the  black  who  had 
found  the  handkerchief  stepped  at  once  to  the  front,  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  Avas  his  name. 

A  rapid  dialogue  ensued,  which  had  I  but  understood  the 
language,  and  been  in  a  less  risky  position,  I  should  no  doubt 
have  found  very  entertaining.  I  was  able  to  gather  some¬ 
thing  of  its  purport,  however,  from  the  gestures  of  the  tivo 
men,  which  were  remarkably  and  unpleasantly  significant. 

The  chief  was  apparently  insisting  that  as  Caragoro  had 
found  the  handkerchief,  he  should  also  undertake  the  more 
responsible  task  of  discovering  its  owner.  To  this  Caragoro 
most  emphatically  objected,  pleading  that  at  least  several  of 
his  comrades  should  bo  told  off  to  assist  him  in  his  search, 
imt  the  chief  Avas  inexorable,  and  finding  resistance  to  bo 
useless,  Caragoro  at  length  straightened  himself  up,  and 
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brandishing  his  spears  above  his  head,  yelled  what  I  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  challenge  to  me  to  come  forth  and  show 
myself. 

As  I  naturally  took  no  notice  of  this  generous  invitation, 
and  as  the  gallant  Caragoro  showed  no  inclination  to  budge 
from  the  spot  where  he  stood,  the  Myalls  burst  into  shouts 
of  laughter  and  taunted  him  freely  for  a  coward,  which  so 
infuriated  the  stout  warrior  that  he  absolutely  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  as  with  a  final  yell,  which  his  rage  almost  strangled 
in  his  throat,  he  bounded  into  the  bushes  in  search  of  what  I 
am  convinced  he  by  no  means  desired  to  find. 

At  first  he  took  an  utterly  wrong  direction,  but  as  he 
nosed  hither  and  thither  like  a  hound,  I  felt  that  my  dis¬ 
covery  was  only  a  question  of  time,  so,  grasping  my  gun 
tightly,  I  waited  for  the  denouement. 

Round  and  round  went  Caragoro,  his  courage  increasing  as 
minute  after  minute  glided  by  and  brought  no  enemy  to  view; 
but  all  at  once  he  changed  his  course,  and  making  a  cast  to 
the  right,  trotted  towards  the  bushes  in  which  I  crouched. 

‘Now  for  it !  ’  I  muttered  between  my  set  teeth.  ‘Come 
on,  Master  Caragoro  ;  we  ’ll  soon  see  which  is  the  better  man.’ 
As  if  in  response  to  my  invitation,  Caragoro  came  on  ;  but 
when  he  reached  the  bushes  he  stopped,  and  began  to  sniff 
the  air  like  a  dog,  as  though  he  scented  danger.  I  was  in 
hopes  that  he  would  turn  away  and  hunt  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  jeers  of  his  comrades  spurred  him  on,  and  with 
a  hesitating  hand  he  put  aside  the  boughs.  Instantly,  bang  ! 
bang  !  went  both  barrels  of  my  gun  right  under  his  nose,  and 
for  the  second  time  that  day  the  worthy  Caragoro  turned  an 
involuntary  somersault,  and  went  rolling  down  the  hillside, 
screaming  in  the  extremity  of  his  terror. 

Of  course  I  only  intended  to  scare  him,  and  this  I  had 
done  very  effectually ;  but  the  little  surprise  I  had  prepared 
for  Caragoro  extended  to  the  whole  of  his  tribe,  for  headed 
by  the  gins  and  the  newly  made  men,  the  Myalls  lied  along 
the  gully  at  top  speed,  yelling  horribly  as  they  went. 
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And  now  I  did  an  exceedingly  foolish  thing.  Had  I 
remained  quietly  in  the  hushes,  the  Myalls,  ignorant  of  iny 
exact  whereabouts,  and  of  the  fact  that  I  was  all  alone, 
would  no  doubt  have  continued  their  flight ;  but  no  sooner 
did  they  turn  tail  than  I  did  likewise,  and  quitting  my 
shelter,  made  olf  in  the  opposite  direction. 

At  this  juncture  Caragoro,  who  was  limping  along  in  the 
rear  of  his  fellows,  turned  his  head,  and  seeing  from  inv 
headlong  flight  how  matters  stood,  uttered  a  loud  coo-ee  of 
recall.  A  moment  later  I  knew  from  the  changed  character 
of  their  yells  that  the  Myalls  had  recovered  confidence  and 
were  following  me  in  hot  pursuit. 

I  tore  along,  but  the  way  was  rough,  and  the  barefooted 
\\  aniors  behind  me  had  all  the  best  of  it,  and  presently  a 
spear  whizzing  over  my  head  showed  me  that  they  were 
gaining  on  me  at  every  stride. 

Looking  over  my  shoulder,  I  saw  Caragoro  in  the  act  of 
fitting  another  spear  to  his  throwing-stick.  A  large  gum- 
tree  grew  out  of  the  gully  in  front  of  me,  and  I  threw  myself 
behind  it  just  as  the  spear  came  singing  up,  and  buried  itself 
deeply  in  the  soft  bark  of  the  trunk. 

A  narrow  squeak  that,’  I  panted,  as  I  hastily  recharged 
my  gun.  ‘An  instant  later  and  I  should  have  been 
skewered.’  Swish  !  came  another  spear,  aimed  at  my  arm, 
which  I  had  incautiously  exposed  as  I  loaded.  It  passed  so 
close  to  me  that  I  involuntarily  jumped  clear  of  the  tree  on 
the  other  side,  when  instantly  a  whole  shower  of  spears  came 
flying  at  me.  But  I  was  back  behind  the  tree  in  time,  and 
they  whizzed  harmlessly  past. 

Several  of  the  Myalls  now  left  the  gully  and  began  to 
clamber  up  the  hillside  with  the  evident  intention  of  toldim 
me  m  the  rear ;  while  Caragoro,  greatly  excited  at  the  pros°- 
pect  of  a  speedy  revenge  for  all  the  indignities  he  had 
suffered  at  my  hands,  stood  witli  spear  poised  to  transfix  mo 
the  moment  I  should  be  driven  to  show  myself. 

‘This  won’t  do,’  I  thought;  ‘I  must  elfect  a  diversion 
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somehow.  And  I  did.  Aiming  low,  I  let  fly  with  one 
barrel  at  Caragoro,  and  with  the  other  at  a  Myall  who  had 
somewhat  outdistanced  his  fellows  on  the  hill.  They  were 
both  too  far  away  for  any  real  harm  to  come  to  them,  but 
the  scattering  shot  peppered  their  bare  legs,  and  set  them 
dancing  to  another  tune.  Scarcely  had  the  echoes  died  away 
than  I  heard  a  loud  hurrah  behind  me,  and  looking  round, 
saw  Ben  tearing  up  the  gully,  followed  by  Michael,  who  as 
soon  as  he  saw  me  began  a  series  of  whoops  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  Commanche.  Close  behind  raced  Mullino- 
wool,  waving  his  blue  shirt  like  an  ensign  in  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  shook  his  spears  aloft. 

‘  Hurrah  !  ’  I  shouted,  overjoyed  at  this  unexpected  sight, 
while  the  Myalls,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  strength  of 
the  reinforcement,  broke  and  fled  in  confusion. 

The  troubles  of  the  unfortunate  Caragoro,  however,  were 
not  yet  over,  for  Mullinowool  shot  past  me,  and  with  a 
peculiar  bending  motion  of  his  body  sent  a  boomerang  skim¬ 
ming  after  the  flying  Myall.  The  odd-looking  weapon 
travelled  much  faster  than  did  poor  Caragoro,  and  struck  him 
with  such  tremendous  force  on  the  back  that  for  the  third 
time  he  tumbled  head  over  heels,  and  this  time,  I  am  afraid, 
with  a  broken  rib  or  two.  After  him  went  Owl,  flourishing 
his  nullah,  but  Caragoro  recovered  his  wind,  and  terror  lend¬ 
ing  him  wings,  he  managed  to  distance  his  pursuer. 

‘  Hooray  !  hooray  ! 5  screeched  Michael,  running  up  and 
seizing  me  by  both  hands.  ‘  By  Jupiter  !  old  boy,  I ’m  glad  to 
lay  eyes  on  you  again.’ 

‘  Mighty  close  thing,’  said  Ben,  smiling  in  his  slow  fashion. 

4  Good  thing  we  came  up  when  we  did.  My  word  !  ’ 

‘It  is,  indeed,’  I  answered ;  ‘and  I  am  sure  you  could  not 
have  been  more  welcome.  But  how  did  you  manage  to  find 
me  out  ?  ’ 

‘  ’Twas  old  Owl  did  it,’  cried  Michael  excitedly.  ‘  Hooray 
for  Owl !  ’ 

‘Never  missed  you  till  we  fetched  the  camp,’  put  in  Ben. 
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‘  Thought  you  were  ahead  of  us.  Found  you  weren’t,  and 
came  on  the  hack  track  at  once.  Owl  was  just  waking  up. 
Told  him  you  must  have  come  down  this  side,  and  he  brought 
us  round  by  a  way  he  knew.  Mighty  good  job  he  did.  My 
word  !  ’ 

‘  I ’m  sure  I ’m  much  obliged  to  you,  Owl,’  I  said,  as  that 
sable  worthy  came  ambling  up  with  his  shirt  over  his  arm. 

Owl  grinned  broadly.  ‘  You  good  feller,  Jack,’  he  replied. 
‘You  shoota  me  ’nuther  feller  wallaby.  Me  eat  him  big 
heap  !  ’ 

At  which  characteristic  speech  we  all  burst  out  laughing. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  YELLOW  GOD. 


BOUT  three  weeks  after  our  adventure  with  the 
Myalls  we  reached  Bathurst,  where  I  found  at 
the  post-office  the  letter  which  Mr  Arundel  had 
led  me  to  expect.  I  tore  it  open,  and  as  I  ran 
my  eye  over  the  first  page,  an  exclamation  of 
mingled  surprise  and  pleasure  escaped  me. 

‘  What  is  the  matter  ?  ’  asked  Michael. 

‘  Good  news,  indeed,’  I  cried.  ‘The  boat  was  picked  up.’ 

‘  The  boat  !  ’  echoed  Michael.  ‘  Do  you  mean  our  own  old 
longboat  ?  ’ 


‘  The  very  same.  Isn’t  it  glorious  ?  Listen  to  what  Mr 
Arundel  says  in  his  letter  :  “You  will,  I  know,  be  delighted 
to  learn  that  the  longboat  of  the  Pizarro  was  picked  up  by 
an  outward-bound  clipper,  the  Maria  Stavely,  and  Captain 
Miles,  along  with  all  the  other  occupants  of  the  boat,  with 
one  exception,  arrived  at  Sydney  two  days  ago.”  ’ 

‘  The  old  skipper  is  safe  then,  thank  God  !  ’  said  Michael. 
‘  What  did  I  tell  you,  Jack  ?  Didn’t  I  say  they  would  be  all 
right  so  long  as  they  had  that  rascal  Burke  on  board  the 
boat  ?  Didn’t  I  say  the  murthering  villain  was  never  born  to 
be  drowned  ?  ’ 

‘  You  certainly  did,’  I  replied,  while  Ben  stood  smiling  at 
Micky’s  excitement;  ‘but  let  me  go  on  with  the  letter. 
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“  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  news  I  went  to  Circular  Quay,  and 
looked  up  Captain  Miles  on  board  the  Maria  Stavely.  He 
was  overjoyed  to  hear  of  your  safety,  listened  to  my  account 
of  your  adventures  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  com¬ 
missioned  me  to  send  what  he  called  a  whole  cargo  of  kind 
messages  to  you  both.  His  own  experiences  in  the  longboat, 
which  were  thrilling  enough,  he  will  himself  recount  to  you 
when  you  meet  him  on  your  return  to  Sydney.  The  wretched 
Burke  ”  ’ - 

‘Ah!’  interrupted  Michael,  ‘he’s  done  for,  then.  Well, 
serve  him  right,  say  I.’ 

‘Hot  so  fast,  Micky,’  I  said,  resuming  the  reading  of  the 
letter.  ‘“The  wretched  Burke,  whom  Captain  Miles  rightly 
held  responsible  for  your  death  (for  of  course  no  one  imagined 
that  you  would  be  able  to  escape  from  the  ship  before  she 
foundered),  was  kept  in  close  confinement  during  the  voyage 
to  Sydney,  but  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Maria  Stavely , 
he  contrived  to  break  out  of  the  cabin  in  which  he  was 
lodged,  got  ashore,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.”’ 

‘There  now!’  cried  Michael;  ‘wasn’t  I  right,  after  all? 
What  a  piece  of  bad  luck.  I  hoped  we  had  heard  the  last  of 
him.  If  he  gets  on  your  track,  Jack,  you ’d  better  look  out; 
for  ’ - 

‘Nonsense,  Micky,’  I  broke  in;  ‘in  all  probability  we 
shall  never  see  or  hear  of  him  again.  Well,  Mr  Arundel 
goes  on  :  “  And  now  I  come  to  a  very  sad  item.  The  one 
exception  I  mentioned  above  was  Mrs  Revel,  on  whom  the 
shock  and  privations  she  endured  told  so  severely,  that 
she  died  three  days  after  the  boat  was  picked  up,  and  was 
buried  at  sea.”  ’ 

‘  Oh,  poor,  poor  little  Daisy  !  ’  said  Michael.  ‘  How  shall 
we  ever  tell  her  ?  ’ 

‘  It  is  indeed  terribly  sad,’  I  replied.  ‘  First  her  father, 
and  now  her  mother.  Boor  little  girl.’ 

‘I  should  advise  you,’  ran  Mr  Arundel’s  letter,  ‘not  to  tell 
the  child  anything  of  this  at  present.  It  will  be  time  enough 
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to  do  so  when  she  returns  to  Sydney.  Let  her  get  back  some 
of  her  health  and  strength  first,  and  she  will  then  be  better 
able  to  bear  the  shock  of  the  news.  At  present  she  has  little 
expectation  of  ever  seeing  her  mother  again,  and  it  will  be 
far  wiser  to  keep  the  sad  particulars  from  her  till  she  is 
stronger.’ 

‘  Sensible  man,  Mr  Arundel,’  put  in  Ben.  ‘  Better  take 
his  advice.’ 

‘  I  shall  do  so  only  too  thankfully,’  I  returned.  ‘  To  break 
such  news  as  this  is  a  task  I  have  little  heart  for.  Now,  Ben, 
as  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  done  in  Bathurst,  I  vote 
we  start  at  once  on  our  visit  to  Daisy.’ 

‘Bight  you  are,’  assented  Ben;  ‘but  if  you  want  to  write 
any  letters,  you ’d  better  step  into  Mrs  Black’s  hotel  and  do 
so,  while  I  mouch  round  and  get  some  ammunition  and  stuff 
at  the  store.’ 

We  adopted  this  suggestion,  and  when  Ben  returned  from 
his  shopping,  posted  our  letters,  and  set  off  at  once  for 
Booroowong,  where  Daisy  and  Mrs  Soames  were  staying. 

Booroowong,  we  were  informed,  was  a  farm  of  considerable 
size  in  Frederick’s  Valley,  on  or  near  Summerhill  Creek,  and 
distant  some  thirty  odd  miles  west  of  Bathurst.  Koads,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  there  were  none,  but  a  bush 
track  answered  all  our  needs;  and  even  without  any  such 
help,  so  accomplished  a  bushman  as  Ben  would  easily  have 
found  the  way.  We  met,  however,  with  unexpected  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  shape  of  Owl,  whom  we  found  flattening  his  nose 
against  the  window  of  the  store  as  we  passed  out  of  the 
town. 

‘  You  coming  longa  us,  Owl  V  asked  Ben. 

‘  Yowi  (yes),’  returned  Owl.  ‘  Where  you  off  to,  Ben  V 

‘  Booroowong.  Know  where  that  is  ?  ’ 

‘  Yowi ;  one  feller  Mac  got  cawbawn  (house)  there.’ 

‘Mackenzie  :  right,’  answered  Ben.  ‘You  come  along  and 
show  us  ?  ’ 

‘  That  feller  shirt  mighty  fine,  Ben,’  remarked  Owl,  with 
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apparent  irrelevance,  pointing  to  a  gaudy  garment  which  hung 
at  the  entrance  to  the  store. 

1  Oh,  that ’s  your  game  ?  ’  laughed  Ben.  ‘  Well,  come  along, 
hoys.  We  can  find  the  way  without  him  easy  enough.’ 

Owl’s  face  fell.  His  simple  strategy  had  failed,  and  his 
disappointment  showed  itself  so  plainly  that  I  felt  sorry 
for  him.  ‘Would  you  like  to  have  the  shirt,  Owl?’  I 
said. 

Owl  grinned  with  delight,  hut  at  the  same  time  cast  a 
dubious  glance  at  Ben,  as  if  half  afraid  to  say  yes. 

‘  ’Tisn’t  my  affair,’  said  Ben,  in  answer  to  the  look.  ‘  If 
Jack  likes  to  waste  his  money  on  such  a  lazy  beggar,  I 
suppose  he  must.’ 

Owl  understood  but  little  of  this  speech ;  but,  as  I  ran  into 
the  store  and  reappeared  a  moment  later  with  the  coveted 
shirt,  he  evidently  concluded  that  it  was  a  concession  made 
in  his  favour  j  for  he  walked  up  to  Ben,  and  clapping  him 
genially  on  the  shoulder,  remarked  with  much  gusto  :  ‘  You 
berry  good  man,  Ben.  Me  berry  much  ’bliged.’ 

‘ 1  didn’t  give  it  you,  you  black  rascal,’  roared  Ben ;  ‘  it 
was  Jack.’ 

Owl  looked  round  at  me ;  but  the  problem  was  too  much 
for  him.  Ben  was  the  chief,  and  I  had  merely  acted  as  his 
agent  in  this,  to  Owl,  important  transaction  ■  so  he  beamed 
benignantly  on  Ben  once  more,  and  said  complacently  :  « Me 
strike  a  light.  Ben  tell  Jack  fetch  one  feller  shirt.  Jack 
fetch  him.  You  berry  good  man,  Ben.’ 

‘  Come  on,’  laughed  Ben.  ‘  He ’s  got  it  into  his  black  head 
that  I  gave  him  the  shirt,  and  it’s  no  use  trying  to  make  him 
believe  anything  else.’ 

As  soon  as  we  had  left  the  town  fairly  behind  us,  Owl 
halted,  took  off  his  old  shirt,  which  he  rolled  carefully  round 
his  spears,  and  donned  the  new  one,  arrayed  in  which  he 
strutted  ahead  of  us,  as  proud  as  a  dog  with  two  tails,  as 
Michael  put  it. 

The  sun  was  setting  next  day  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
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homestead  at  Booroowong — a  long  low  building,  with  a 
veranda  on  three  sides,  while  a  number  of  slab  huts  dotted 
the  paddocks  at  the  back. 

Half-a-dozen  great  dogs  came  baying  to  meet  us  as  we 
walked  towards  the  house,  and  a  little  girl  who  was  reading 
in  the  veranda  raised  her  head  at  the  commotion.  For  a 
moment  she  stared  at  us,  as  if  she  could  not  believe  her  eyes, 
and  then  flinging  away  her  book,  she  sprang  from  her  seat 
with  a  shriek  of  delight,  and  bounding  down  the  path,  a 
vision  of  arms  and  legs,  hurled  herself  into  my  arms,  and 
covered  my  face  with  kisses. 

‘  Jack  !  You  dear  old  Jack  !  Is  it  really  you  ?  ’  she  panted. 

‘  How  splendid  to  see  you  again  !  How  did  you  find  us  out  ? 
Where  have  you  been  ?  What  have  you  been  doing?  Why 
didn’t  you  write  and  say  you  were  coming  ?  Oh — h  !  and 
there ’s  Micky,  too ;  ’  and  off  she  rushed  to  Michael,  who 
swung  her  up  and  hugged  her  warmly. 

‘We  wanted  to  take  you  by  surprise,  Daisy,  dear,’  I  said 
laughing,  ‘and  I  think  we  have  done  it.’ 

‘You  have,  indeed,’  answered  Daisy.  ‘But  how  did  you 
manage  to  find  your  way  here  all  by  your  own  selves?’ 

‘We  didn’t  exactly  do  that,’  said  I.  ‘There  is  the  leader 
of  the  expedition ;’  and  I  pointed  to  Ben. 

Daisy  went  straight  to  him  and  held  up  her  face  to  be 
kissed,  a  proceeding  which  disconcerted  the  stalwart  Australian 
not  a  little.  ‘Thank  you,  sir,’  said  Daisy,  when  the  salute 
had  been  somewhat  awkwardly  bestowed.  ‘It  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  bring  Jack  and  Micky  to  see  me.  My  name ’s 
Daisy.  What ’s  yours  ?’ 

Ben  confessed  to  his  name  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  felt 
that  he  had  no  business  to  possess  such  a  thing;  and  Michael, 
with  a  good  deal  of  mock  ceremony,  was  just  about  to  intro¬ 
duce  Owl,  when  Daisy  cried  suddenly  :  ‘  Why,  if  that  isn’t 
Mullinowool ! — How  do  you  do,  Mullinowool  ?  So  you’ve 
come  back  again  ?’ 

‘What!’ said  Michael,  astonished,  ‘do  you  know  the  old 
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Owl?  This  is  a  surprise.  IIow  did  you  become  ac¬ 
quainted  ?’ 


He  w'as  here  the  day  we  arrived,’  answered  Daisy'  ‘and 
Mi  Mackenzie  gave  him  an  old  shirt.  I  didn’t  know  him 
in  his  smart  new  one.  Why  do  you  call  him  Owl,  Micky  ?’ 

We  fell  in  with  him  some  days  ago,’  I  explained,  ‘  and 
Micky  rechristened  him. — But  why  didn’t  you  tell  us  you 
had  been  here  before,  Owl?’  I  asked  that  worthy. 

Owl  grinned  and  scratched  his  head.  ‘Tink  me  forget. 
Me  no  strike  a  light  lil  gal  belonga  you.  Been  here  big  heap 
times.  Berry  good  man,  Mac.’ 

Mr  Mackenzie  told  him  that  he  would  kick  him  out  the 
next  time  he  came  here  begging,’  said  Daisy,  at  which  Owl 
laughed  as  if  a  great  compliment  had  been  paid  him. 

At  this  moment  portly  Mrs  Soarnes  appeared  in  the  door¬ 
way,  and,  recognising  us,  set  up  a  loud  cackle  of  welcome. 

‘  Wliy,  ef  it  ain’t  Jack  and  Micky  !’  she  clucked.  ‘  My  !  boys, 
but  I ’m  that  pleased  to  see  you.  Walk  right  in.  We  ’re 
just  agoing  to  set  down  to  supper.  Say,  Mis’  Mackenzie, 
here ’s  them  two  boys  we  picked  up  at  sea,  as  I  was  telling 
you.  Sakes  alive  !  this  is  a  joy.’ 

Mr  and  Mrs  Mackenzie  came  out,  and  on  learning  who 
avc  Aveie,  gave  us  a  cordial  bush  welcome,  and  a  hearty  invita¬ 
tion  to  make  their  house  our  home  for  as  long  as  we  pleased. 

‘  We  ’re  a  rather  tight  fit  as  it  is,’  smiled  Mrs  Mackenzie, 
a  pretty  Australian  girl,  ‘but  we’ll  manage  a  shake-down 
for  you  somewhere ;  and  there ’s  always  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink  here,  that ’s  one  comfort.’ 


Mr  Mackenzie  seconded  his  Avife  most  hospitably,  and 
after  Owl  had  received  orders  to  go  to  the  back  premises  and 
get  some  food,  which  he  lost  no  time  in  doing,  Ave  all  followed 
our  host  and  hostess  into  the  house. 

Just  as  I  reached  the  door,  Daisy,  avIio  Avas  walking  with 
her  hand  in  mine,  pulled  me  back,  and  looking  down,  I  saAV 
that  the  question  I  dreaded  above  all  others  Avas  on  her  lips. 

‘Is  there  any  news  of  mother,  Jack?’  she  asked  piteously. 
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I  hesitated  for  a  moment.  The  child  had  already  benefited 
greatly  by  her  stay  in  the  country ;  the  colour  had  returned 
to  her  cheeks,  and  she  looked  strong  and  well.  It  would  not 
do  to  throw  her  back  again.  So  I  answered  evasively : 

‘  There  was  none  when  we  left  Sydney,  Daisy.’ 

Daisy  sighed,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  which  had  gathered 
in  her  eyes ;  but  to  my  unspeakable  relief,  she  asked  no 
further  questions  on  the  subject. 

When  I  came  out  of  my  room  next  morning,  I  saw  Ben 
and  Daisy,  who  had  become  great  friends  during  the  previous 
evening,  walking  backwards  and  forwards  among  the  orange 
trees  in  deep  and  earnest  conversation.  Daisy  flew  to  meet 
me  as  I  approached. 

‘What  are  you  two  plotting  about?’  I  asked,  as  I  said 
good-morning. 

‘  I ’m  arranging  a  picnic,’  answered  Daisy  with  dignity. 

4  You  and  I  and  Ben  and  Michael  are  all  going  after  break¬ 
fast.’ 

4  And  where  are  we  going  to?’  said  I. 

4  Oh,  anywhere  along  the  creek,’  replied  Daisy.  ‘We’ll 
find  a  nice  place  somewhere.  I  ’ll  get  Mrs  Mackenzie  to  give 
us  some  bread  and  meat,  and  we  will  make  our  own  tea.’ 

‘Boil  it,  you  mean,’  I  laughed,  with  a  wry  face  at  the 
memory  of  Ben’s  performances  in  this  line.  4  Very  well,  Miss 
Revel,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  accepting  your  kind  invita¬ 
tion.’ 

About  noon,  horses  were  brought  round  to  the  front  door, 
to  the  dismay  of  Michael,  who  declared  he  would  rather  walk 
twenty  miles  than  ride  one.  However,  Mr  Mackenzie  in¬ 
formed  him  that  his  mount  was  a  4  verra  quiet  beastie,  and 
calculated  not  to  rin  awa’,’  so  Micky,  with  many  misgivings, 
clambered  into  the  saddle,  where  he  sat  holding  on  to  the 
bow,  and  looking  the  picture  of  desolation.  The  contrast 
between  him  and  Ben,  who  bestrode  a  mettlesome  chestnut 
as  if  he  and  his  horse  were  component  parts  of  one  another, 
was  so  ludicrous,  that  we  all  roared  with  laughter. 
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‘Ay,  you  may  laugh,’  retorted  Michael,  not  in  the  least  put 
out  by  our  merriment.  ‘  I  wonder  how  you ’d  look  on  the 
top  of  a  mast  on  a  windy  day.  That’s  much  about  my 
sensation  just  now.’ 

‘  Take  keer  on  the  chile,’  called  Mrs  Soames,  as  we  rode 
away.  ‘  Don’t  let  her  set  down  on  none  of  them  nasty 
reptilious  critters.  There ’s  a  sight  on  ’em  all  around  here. 
— Daisy  !’ 

‘What  is  it,  Mummy  Soames?’  asked  the  child,  turning  in 
her  saddle. 

‘Don’t  go  for  to  muss  your  pretty  frock,  honey.’ 

‘  All  right,  Mummy  Soames ;  I  ’ll  be  careful,’  replied  Daisy, 
riding  on. 

‘Daisy  !’  screamed  Mrs  Soames  again. 

‘  Well,  what  is  it  now  V  called  back  Daisy. 

‘Don’t  you  go  monkeying  round  none  of  them  ant  heaps,’ 
responded  Mrs  Soames.  ‘Them  inseks  is  pizen.  You  hear 
me  V 

Daisy  laughed  and  cantered  after  us,  followed  by  a  parting 
caution  from  her  anxious  foster-mother,  of  which  the  words 
‘creek’  and  ‘alligators’  were  all  that  reached  us. 

The  creek  was  about  half  a  mile  away  from  the  house, 
and  after  we  had  struck  it,  we  followed  its  course  for  about 
three  miles  to  a  spot  where  it  wound  round,  and  was  lost  to 
sight  behind  an  enormous  bluff.  And  here  Daisy  called  a 
halt. 

‘We  can  go  for  a  ride  afterwards,  if  we  like,’  she  said, 
jumping  off  her  pony  ;  ‘but  I  think  this  is  a  good  place  to 
have  dinner.’ 

‘You  are  the  queen  of  the  revels,  Daisy,’  said  Michael 
punningly.  ‘  Our  duty  is  to  do  as  we  are  told.  But  I  for 
one  am  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  this  “  verra  quiet  beastie  ”  for 
a  while.  Faith  !  a  lugger  in  a  choppy  sea  •  is  a  treat  to 
him.’ 

‘Now,  you  boys,’  commanded  Daisy,  as  Ben  unsaddled  the 
horses,  and  after  hobbling  them,  turned  them  loose  to  graze 
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until  they  were  again  required,  ‘  stir  around,  as  Mummy 
Soames  would  say,  and  get  me  some  nice  bits  of  wood  for  a 
fire.’ 

This  was  soon  done,  and  presently  we  were  all  seated  by 
the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  which  did  duty  for  a  table,  and 
which  Michael  facetiously  dubbed  ‘the  festive  board.’ 

‘This  is  an  improvement  on  your  tea,  Ben,’  I  said,  sipping 
some  out  of  the  pannikin  which  Daisy  handed  to  me. 

‘Ay,  and  these  bannocks,  or  whatever  they  are,  take  the 
shine  out  of  the  leathery  old  damper  you ’ve  been  killing  us 
with  for  the  last  fortnight,’  said  Michael.  ‘  I  ’ll  trouble  you 
for  a  leg  of  that  fowl,  Daisy  darlin’.  Oh,  don’t  bother  to 
cut  it.  I  ’ll  do  violence  to  my  feelings,  and  eat  it  all.  What 
are  you  grinning  like  a  monkey  for,  Beni’ 

Ben’s  only  answer  was  a  loud  guffaw.  He  pointed  over 
Michael’s  head,  and  the  latter  turning  round,  went  off  into 
such  a  spasm  of  laughter  that  he  choked,  upset  his  tea,  and 
falling  backwards  against  the  log,  sent  half  the  provisions 
rolling  on  the  grass. 

‘Oh,  you  careless  thing!’  said  Daisy,  ‘what’s  the  matter 

with  “you1?  What  did  you -  Oh!  oh!  ah!  ah!  oh!  look, 

do  just  look  at  Owl !  Oh  Jack,  look  at  him !  Isn’t  he 
funny  V 

But  I  was  laughing  helplessly,  and  could  only  nod  my 
head  feebly,  as  round  a  bend  in  the  creek  came  Mullinowool, 
got  up  for  the  occasion  in  all  his  finery.  He  wore  the  new 
shirt,  red  with  black  spots,  which  I  had  given  him  in 
Bathurst;  while  his  old  blue  one  he  had  fastened  behind 
him  in  such  a  way,  that  the  sleeves  dangled  between  his  legs 
like  a  pair  of  wagging  tails.  On  his  head  he  had  set,  with  a 
jaunty  cock  to  one  side,  a  battered  old  bell-topper,  which,  I 
suppose,  he  had  got  from  Mr  Mackenzie ;  and  round  his  neck 
he  had  slung  the  rim  of  the  cover  of  the  white  band-box, 
which  had  originally  contained  the  hat.  Lastly,  he  had 
discarded  his  spears,  and  provided  himself  with  a  stout 
sapling,  which  he  used  walking-stick  fashion,  apparently 
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under  the  impression  that  he  was  very  much  of  a  white  man 
indeed.  His  whole  appearance  was  so  absurdly  comic  that 
we  all  of  us  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  our  cheeks. 

On  came  Owl,  twirling  his  walking-stick,  and  absolutely 
unconscious,  I  honestly  believe,  that  we  were  laughing  at 

hnn,  and  having  arrived  at  the  log,  he  stopped  and  politely 
saluted  us. 

‘  H°w  y°u  do  he  began.  ‘  You  make  murry  lota  fun.’ 
‘It’s  the  view,  Owl/  gasped  Michael,  going  off  into 
another  convulsion.  ‘Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  Where  did  you 
get  that  hat  ?’ 

‘  And  that  c-c-c-collar,’  sputtered  Daisy. 

Owl  laughed  with  us  out  of  pure  joy  and  self-satisfaction. 
‘You  like  him  ?’  he  inquired  simply.  ‘Me  tink  him 
murry  fine.  Yowi  !’ 

‘Like  him!’  shouted  Michael.  ‘’Tis  a  sight  I  wouldn’t 

have  missed  for  the  world.  Why,  old  Owl,  you  ’re  splendid, 
splendid.’ 

.  0wl  smiled  a  wide  smile  of  gratification.  Then  all  at  once 
his  face  fell,  and  he  assumed  a  most  woe-begone  expression. 

‘  -^°w  L’s  coming,’  said  Len,  wiping  his  eyes. 

‘Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Owl?’  I  cried,  while  Michael 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  hurried  towards  him;  for  Owl  had 
seated  himself  upon  the  log,  and  spreading  both  hands  over 

his  stomach,  began  to  roll  his  eyes  horribly,  and  to  utter 
dolorous  whines. 

‘Whatever  is  wrong  with  you,  Owl?’  asked  Michael, 
alarmed.  ‘Are  you  hurt ?’ 

‘  Oo  !  oo !  me  berry  hungry,’ groaned  Owl,  casting  a  long¬ 
ing  look  at  the  provisions,  while  Ben  broke  into  another  peal 
ol  laughter.  ‘  Knew  it  all  along,’  he  cried ;  ‘as  soon  as  I  saw 

him  coming.  Knew  he ’d  track  us  down  for  the  sake  of  the 
grub.’ 

‘You  berry  good  man,  Ben,’  whined  Owl,  catching  the  last 
word,  and  fondly  believing  he  had  found  an  advocate ;  but 
Daisy  struck  in  sharply  :  ‘  You  ’re  a  nasty,  greedy  thing,  Owl. 
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I  saw  you  this  morning  my  own  self  eating  a  breakfast  that 
was  enough  for  three  people.  However,  I  suppose  we  must 
give  you  something.  Have  some  tea  ?  ’ 

‘  Tanky,’  said  Owl,  understanding,  as  was  usual  with  him, 
only  so  much  as  he  desired  to. 

‘  And  some  bannocks?’  went  on  Daisy. 

‘  Tanky,’  repeated  Owl  affably. 

‘  Then  will  you  have  some  beef,  or  what ’s  left  of  the 
fowl  V 

Owl  hesitated,  torn  by  contending  emotions. 

‘  Or  will  you  have  both  V  laughed  Daisy. 

‘Tanky,’  replied  Owl  instantly,  rejoiced  to  find  such'  a 
delightful  way  out  of  so  serious  a  dilemma. 

‘  There  you  are,  then,’  said  Daisy,  handing  him  the  viands. 
‘  Eat  away,  and  when  you ’ve  finished  you  can  make  yourself 
useful  and  wash  the  billy  and  pannikins.’ 

Owl  needed  no  second  invitation,  but  fell  to  with  a  will, 
while  Ben  and  Michael  filled  their  pipes  and  began  to  smoke. 

‘  That ’s  a  good-looking  knife  of  yours,  Jack,’  said  Ben, 
lazily  blowing  blue  smoke  wreaths  into  the  still  air.  ‘  Let ’s 
have  a  look  at  it.’ 

I  handed  him  the  knife,  which  he  examined  curiously. 

‘  This  is  a  rum  little  chap  on  the  handle,’  he  said.  ‘  And 
what ’s  all  this  queer  stuff  underneath  ?  ’ 

I  told  him  the  story  of  the  knife,  and  when  I  had  finished, 
added  :  ‘  The  odd  part  of  it  is,  Ben,  that  nobody  can  make 
out  what  is  meant  by  “The  Yellow  God.”  Now,  I  suppose, 
in  all  your  travels  you  have  never  heard  of  such  a  deity  V 

Ben  smiled  his  slow  smile.  ‘  Haven’t  I  ?’  he  said.  ‘  Well 
I  reckon  I  have  just  once — in  California.  There  was  a  pretty 
middling  sized  yellow  god  there,  and  his  name  was  ’ - 

‘  Gold  !  I  do  believe,’  cried  Daisy  in  a  loud  voice. 

Ben  turned  on  his  elbow  and  stared  at  her  in  surprise. 
‘Bight  you  are,  missy,’  he  said.  ‘Who  made  you  so  wise, 
little  girl  ?’ 

Daisy  had  wandered  away  towards  the  creek  during  our 
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conversation,  and  was  now  hastening  back  to  ns.  ‘I  don’t 
know  what  you  are  talking  about,’  she  said  with  a  pout  to 
Ben.  ‘  I  mean  that  I  believe  this  is  a  bit  of  gold.’ 

She  held  up  between  her  finger  and  thumb  a  small  lump  of 
something  which  glittered  in  the  sun. 

An  extraordinary  change  came  over  Ben  Layton  as  his  eyes 
rested  on  this  object.  His  face  went  as  pale  as  ashes,  but 
the  blood  surged  quickly  back  in  a  great  wave  of  red  as  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  stood  for  an  instant  quivering  in  every 
limb,  and  then  leaping  towards  Daisy,  almost  tore  the  bright 
metal  from  her  hand. 

‘  Well  done,  Daisy  !  so  it  is,’  he  shouted.  *  Where  did  you 
find  it?’ 

‘Down  there,’  answered  Daisy,  recoiling  half  frightened  at 
his  vehemence.  ‘  There,  by  that  bush.’ 

Down  the  slope,  sped  Ben,  followed  by  Michael  and  me, 
foi  his  wild  excitement  had  infected  us,  and  we  were  keen  to 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  Only  Owl  remained 
upon  the  log,  calmly  munching  his  bannocks  and  beef. 
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ELTER-SKELTER  we  went  until  we  reached  the 
bush,  or  rather  tree,  a  small  swamp-oak  sapling 
which  Daisy  had  indicated,  and  here  Ben  stopped 
abruptly. 

‘Is  this  it  V  he  called  in  a  rough,  hoarse  voice 
to  Daisy,  who  nodded  silently  in  reply. 

I  scarcely  knew  our  friend  Ben.  His  wonted  reserve  had 
entirely  deserted  him,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
uncontrollable  agitation.  His  breath  came  in  quick,  gasping 
sobs,  as  though  he  had  run  a  couple  of  miles  at  top  speed, 
instead  of  merely  a  dozen  yards  ;  beads  of  sweat  rolled  down 
his  face  ;  his  strong  frame  shook  and  shivered  as  if  an  ague 
fit  had  laid  hold  of  him ;  his  hands  opened  and  shut  convul¬ 
sively  ;  while,  when  he  attempted  to  speak,  his  lips  trembled 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  hardly  frame  the  words. 

‘  I  ’ll  be  all  right  in  a  bit,’  he  panted,  seeing  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  in  our  faces.  ‘  Give  me  time.’ 

‘But  what’s  wrong  with  you,  Ben?’  asked  Michael  and  I 
in  a  breath,  for  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  full  significance  of 
Daisy’s  find  had  come  home  to  neither  of  us. 

‘  I  ’ve  had  this  notion  in  my  mind  this  five  years  past,’ 
began  Ben  in  a  slow,  dreamy  way,  quite  unlike  his  usual 
jerky,  rapid  utterance  ;  ‘  and  now  it ’s  come  true  :  it ’s  rather 
sudden — that ’s  all.’ 
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He  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  and  covering  his  face  with 
his  shaking  hands,  began  to  rock  his  body  to  and  fro,  as  if  in 
fierce  conflict  with  the  emotion  which  threatened  to  unman 
him  completely. 

The  three  of  us  stood  by,  and  watched  him  in  silence.  At 
last  he  lifted  his  head,  and  catching  sight  of  our  anxious  faces, 
smiled  his  usual  slow,  deliberate  smile. 

c  Ay !  ’  he  said,  nodding  his  head,  ‘  you  thought  I  was 
going  to  make  a  duffer  of  myself.  Well,  I  came  pretty  near 
it ;  didn’t  I  ?  ’ 

The  strained  look  had  left  his  face,  and  his  ordinary 
expression  of  quiet  confidence  had  returned,  so  I  said  hesitat¬ 
ingly  :  ‘  What  threw  you  into  this  extraordinary  commotion, 
Ben  ?  What  has  come  true  V 

1  My  dream  !  ’  shouted  Ben,  springing  to  his  feet.  ‘  My 
dream  of  gold  !  Ay !  hoys,  I  tell  you  I  have  dreamed  of  it 
for  years.  I  have  toiled  for  it,  hunted  for  it,  pursued  it 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  But  I  have 
never  found  it.  I  knew  it  was  here.  I  felt  it.  I  knew  it 
by  every  sign.  The  rocks,  the  soil,  the  very  air  told  it  me. 
I  have  not  found  it ;  but  it  is  here,  here  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  in  the  bosom  of  those  ranges,  under  the  ground  on 
which  we  stand  at  this  moment,  brought  to  light  bv  this 
little  child  !  ’ 

Ho  swung  Daisy  up  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her.  ‘  Look, 
little  one,’  he  went  on,  with  a  grand  sweep  of  his  arm  all 
around.  ‘  Ilcre,  on  this  spot  where  we  four  stand  now, 
to-morrow  will  stand  a  dozen,  for  Mackenzie  and  his  men  will 
come  with  pick  and  shovel.  By  next  day  Bathurst  will  begin 
to  empty  herself  upon  us ;  and  so,  day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  as  the  glorious  news  is  spread,  more  and  more  will 
come  from  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west — the  Christian, 
the  Jew,  and  the  heathen,  all  alike  will  crowd  and  hasten 
hither,  till  for  each  of  us  here  now  there  shall  lie  a  thousand. 
But  let  them  come  !  They  will  bring  wealth  to  the  country 
more  than  they  take  away  ;  and,  besides,  there  is  plenty  for  all. 
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The  country  is  full  of  it.  Not  here,  not  there,  hut  every¬ 
where.  And  to  you,  little  one,  the  credit  of  finding  it 
belongs.  Men  have  thought,  and  men  have  acted.  Some 
have  pointed,  and  others  have  followed  the  guiding  finger ; 
but  no  one  has  succeeded,  no  one  has  found  till  now,  when 
you,  a  little  child,  ignorant  of  what  you  did,  raised  that  tiny 
lump  of  gold  from  the  soil.  Boys,’  he  concluded,  setting 
Daisy  down  again,  and  swinging  his  hat  round  his  head, 
‘three  cheers  for  Daisy  Bevel,  the  discoverer  of  gold  in 
Australia  !  ’ 

Bewildered  as  we  were  by  this  singular  turn  of  events,  we 
roared  a  hurrah,  which  it  seemed  to  me  was  repeated  from 
the  other  side  of  the  bluff ;  but  I  put  it  down  to  the  echo, 

-  and  said  nothing  about  it  at  the  time. 

And  now,  the  exalted  mood  having  passed,  Ben  came  down 
to  earth  again,  and  turning  to  Daisy,  said  in  his  own  quick, 
business-like  manner  :  ‘  See  here,  Daisy,  child  ;  show  me  just 
exactly  where  you  found  this  nugget.’ 

‘It  was  lying  here,’  said  Daisy,  stooping  down  and  laying 
her  finger  on  a  spot  immediately  under  the  sapling.  ‘  And — 
oh  !  look  :  here ’s  another.’  She  held  up  a  smaller  nugget 
than  the  one  she  had  first  found. 

Ben’s  eyes  glittered.  ‘  Stand  clear,  boys,’  he  cried.  ‘  I ’ve 
a  notion  there ’s  more  where  that  came  from.  We  ’ll  have  a 
look,  at  all  events.’ 

He  laid  hold  of  the  sapling,  and  endeavoured  to  wrench  it 
out  of  the  earth ;  but  the  ground  was  too  hard,  and  held  the 
tree  firmly  in  spite  of  his  efforts. 

‘  Knives  out !  ’  he  called.  ‘  Loosen  the  soil  around  the 

roots.’ 

Catching  his  enthusiasm,  we  fell  to  work  with  a  will,  even 
Daisy  taking  up  a  piece  of  stick,  and  prodding  vigorously,  till 
at  last  the  earth  was  loosened  all  round  the  base  of  the  tree. 

‘  Now  then,  up  she  comes  !  ’  exclaimed  Bon.  ‘  Stand 
clear  !  ’ 

He  bent  the  crest  of  the  sapling  under  his  right  arm,  and 
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taking  a  firm  grip  of  the  slender  stem,  pulled  strongly  but 
steadily.  Suddenly  he  relaxed  his  hold. 

‘Boys,’  he  said,  turning  to  us,  ‘we  are  only  seeing  the 
beginning  of  this  thing  now.  We  shall  have  lots  of  time  to 
look  after  ourselves  later  on — that  is,  if  you  elect  to  stand  in 
with  me.  But  let  us  act  fair  and  square  from  the  jump. 
Whatever  we  find  beneath  this  tree  belongs  to  Daisy 
Revel.’ 

‘  Of  course  !  of  course  !  ’  we  cried,  and  Ben,  taking  a  fresh 
grasp  of  the  sapling,  plucked  it  out  of  the  ground. 

‘  Ida  !  ’  he  ejaculated,  as  he  shook  the  earth  from  the  roots, 
and  held  the  tree  at  arm’s  length  before  him.  ‘  Look  at  that ! 
What  did  I  tell  you  ?  Hurrah  !  ’ 

We  crowded  round  him  to  examine  the  tree.  Its  roots 
were  pretty  well  clear  of  mould,  and  clinging  here  and  there 
among  them  like  small  potatoes,  if  I  may  use  so  base  a  simile, 
were  seven  or  eight  nuggets  of  pure  gold,  ranging  from  a  pea 
to  a  horse-bean  in  size.  A  couple  more  had  been  shaken 
loose,  and  were  lying  on  the  ragged  edge  of  the  hole  whence 
the  tree  had  been  torn. 

‘  Oh,  how  pretty  !  ’  cried  Daisy,  who  was  very  far  from 
understanding  the  full  significance  of  the  matter.  ‘  Let ’s 
pull  up  some  more  trees,  Ben.’ 

Ben  smiled  grimly.  ‘  We  ’ll  have  plenty  of  help  in  doing 
that  before  many  days  are  over,’  he  said.  *  That ’s  not  bad 
for  one  haul.  Now,  lads,  let  us  clear  out  the  hole.’ 

We  set  to  work  again  with  our  knives,  and  succeeded  in 
unearthing  two  or  three  more  small  nuggets ;  but  presently, 
Michael,  who  was  excavating  somewhat  to  the  left  of 
me,  felt  the  point  of  his  knife  strike  against  somethin" 
hard. 

-there  s  a  stone  in  the  road  here,’  said  he,  looking  up. 

‘  Stone,  is  it  ?  ’  answered  Ben,  craning  over.  *  Gold  quartz 
more  likely.  Heave  it  up,  anyway.’ 

Michael  scraped  away  with  his  knife,  and  presently  laid 
bare  a  gleaming  yellow  point. 
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‘My  word!’  shouted  Ben;  ‘it’s  not  quartz — it’s  pure 
gold  !  Out  with  it  lad  !  Quick  !’ 

He  got  his  knife  underneath  the  nugget  at  last,  and  levered 
it  out  of  the  hole,  where  it  lay  in  all  its  beauty  on  the  loose 
soil.  It  was  a  large,  irregular  mass  of  pure  gold,  about  four 
inches  long  and  two  broad,  and  weighed,  as  Ben  said,  nearer 
two  pounds  than  one. 

‘Holy  poker!’  exclaimed  Michael;  ‘that’s  a  beauty. — 
Daisy,  you  are  in  luck’s  way  this  afternoon.’ 

‘What ’s  the  good  of  it?’  said  Daisy  carelessly,  swinging  on 
the  hough  of  a  tree.  ‘  It  isn’t  money.’ 

Ben  laughed  aloud.  *  No  ;  but  it  mighty  soon  will  be,  you 
dear  little  simpleton,’  he  cried.  ‘  You  are  a  hundred  pounds 
richer  than  you  were  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.’ 

‘  A  hundred  pounds!’  I  exclaimed  in  supreme  astonish¬ 
ment.  ‘  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Ben,  that  the  gold  is  worth  as 
much  as  that  ?  ’ 

‘Much  about  it,  I  reckon,’  he  replied.  ‘Take  it  all 
together,  there ’s  not  much  less  than  thirty  ounces  of  gold. 
It  ’ll  fetch  close  upon  one  hundred  pounds  ;  perhaps  a  little 
more.’ 

Michael  gasped.  ‘  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,’  he  got  out  at  last, 

‘  the  sooner  we  follow  Daisy’s  advice  and  root  up  some  more 
trees  the  better.’ 

‘  Don’t  get  a  tree  with  golden  roots  every  hour  in  the  day,’ 
laughed  Ben  again.  ‘  But  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  we  ’ll  do,  after 
we ’ve  seen  if  this  hole  is  really  empty.  ‘  We  ’ll  take  some 
of  the  soil  down  to  the  creek,  and  see  how  it  pans  out.’ 

Further  search  revealing  no  more  gold  in  the  hole  we  had 
dug  with  our  knives,  Ben  grubbed  up  a  handful  of  loose  earth, 
and  throwing  it  into  a  pannikin,  ran  down  to  the  creek, 
whither  we  all  followed  him.  Filling  the  pannikin  with 
water,  he  stirred  the  soil  up  with  his  fingers,  and  held  the 
cup  so  that  its  rim  was  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  as  it  ran  carried  off  all  the  loose  and  light  mould. 
This  process  was  repeated  several  times,  until  nothing  hut  a 
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quantity  of  fine  black  sand  was  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pannikin. 

‘Now,’  said  Ben,  as  he  poured  off  the  water  for  the  last 
time,  and  carefully  scraped  the  deposit  from  the  pannikin, 
‘  you ’ve  got  a  white  handkerchief,  Daisy.  Hand  it 
over.’ 

Daisy  produced  her  handkerchief,  and  Ben,  after  spreading 
it  out  on  a  boulder  of  quartz,  placed  the  moist  sand  upon  it 
in  a  number  of  little  heaps.  ‘  How  we  ’ll  let  that  dry,’  he 
said,  ‘  and  then  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  Meantime, 
Daisy,  go  and  hrew  us  another  billy  of  tea,  and  we  ’ll 
drink  your  health.  I ’m  thirsty  after  all  this  fuss.  My 
word  !’ 

We  walked  up  the  bank  to  the  log,  where  Owl,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  our  preoccupation  to  dispose  of  all  the 
eatables  that  were  left,  now  lay  peacefully  snoring. 

‘There ’s  a  contrast,’  snorted  Ben  contemptuously.  ‘While 
we ’ve  been  making  Australian  history  under  that  tree,  this 
greedy  glutton  has  been  gorging  himself,  like  the  ignorant  pig 
that  he  is.’ 

Just  imagine,  said  Michael \  ‘these  black  fellows  have  been 
treading  gold  underfoot  all  these  hundreds  of  years,  and 
never  suspected  its  existence.’ 

I  wouldn  t  go  as  far  as  that,’  replied  Ben.  ‘  I  daresay 
they  ve  seen  it  many  a  time,  only  they  didn’t  know  what  to 
make  of  it.’ 

‘  What  surprises  me  still  more,’  said  I,  ‘  is  that  none  of  the 
white  settlers  have  ever  stumbled  across  the  precious  metal.’ 

Oh  !  but  they  have  done  so  more  than  once,’  answered 
Ben.  ‘  As  long  ago  as  1788  there  was  a  convict  who  said  he 
had  found  it ;  but  nobody  believed  him,  or  tested  the  truth  of 
his  statement.  Then,  some  time  back,  a  convict  working  in 
one  of  the  road  gangs  was  flogged  for  having  in  his  possession 
a  nugget  of  pure  gold,  which  the  wiseacres  supposed  he  had 
made  by  melting  down  stolen  sovereigns.  Mr  Icely  of 
Coombing,  too,  found  gold  in  quartz  on  his  own  run,  but 
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nobody  seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  up  the 
matter  seriously.’ 

‘  Till  we  came  along,’  put  in  Michael. 

‘  Ay,’  said  Ben,  ‘  till  we  came  along  ;  and  I  reckon  we  ’ll 
make  a  hum  in  the  world  when  we  tell  the  story  of  this 
afternoon.’ 

‘  To  whom  do  you  propose  to  tell  it  in  the  first  instance  ?  ’ 

I  inquired. 

‘  To  Mr  Arundel,’  replied  Ben.  ‘  He ’s  well  in  with  the 
Governor,  and  if  there  is  anything  to  be  got  in  the  way  of  a 
reward,  we  may  as  well  have  the  benefit  of  it ;  not  to  speak  of 
the  credit  of  the  discovery.  Meanwhile,  we  ’ll  get  as  much  as 
we  can  before  the  rush  comes  along.  And  it  will  be  a  mighty 
big  one  when  once  it  begins.  My  word  !  ’ 

‘  Then  you  don’t  intend  to  publish  the  news  broadcast 

yet  1  ’ 

‘No;  that  wouldn’t  work.  A  big  gold  rush  is  no  easy 
thing  to  manage.  The  Governor  ought  to  know  first  of  all. 
After  that  it  is  every  man  for  himself ;  but  as  first  come  is 
first  served  all  the  world  over,  we  ’ll  ply  pick  and  shovel 
while  the  Governor  is  making  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  Now 
let  us  go  back  to  the  handkerchief.  That  stuff  ought  to  be 
dry  by  this  time.’ 

We  returned  to  the  creek,  where  Ben  carefully  shook  the 
black  sand  from  the  handkerchief  into  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  proceeded  to  blow  on  it  gently.  As  a  consequence, 
the  remnant  of  earth,  or  emerge  as  it  is  called,  was  dissi¬ 
pated,  and  about  as  much  gold  dust  as  would  cover  the  bottom 
of  a  thimble  remained  in  his  palm. 

‘There  you  are,’  said  Ben  in  a  tone  of  deep  satisfaction. 

‘  That  settles  it.  This  isn’t  as  fine  a  sight  as  Daisy’s  bunch 
of  nu™ets  ;  but  it  shows  that  the  soil  is  full  of  gold,  and  will 
pay  the  trouble  of  washing  out.’ 

We  were  all  busy  examining  the  gold,  which  was  composed 
of  coarse  scales,  when  an  exclamation  from  Daisy  made  us 
look  up.  Coming  round  the  bend  of  the  creek  beyond  the 
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bluff  appeared  a  horseman  at  full  gallop,  bearing  away  some¬ 
what  to  our  left. 

‘I  wonder  who  that  is?’  said  Ben.  ‘By  gum  !  he  goes 
like  Jehu.  I  hope  he  doesn’t  catch  sight  of  us.’ 

But  just  then  the  stranger  turned  in  his  saddle,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  us,  wheeled  his  horse  and  came  thundering  along  in 
our  direction. 

Ah  !  said  Ben,  ‘  he ’s  spotted  us.  Now,  boys,  you  leave 
the  talking  to  me.’  As  he  spoke,  he  threw  the  handkerchief 
over  the  little  heap  of  nuggets  by  the  hole. 

The  stranger  dashed  up,  and  reined  in  his  horse  with  a 
jerk. .  Then  looking  round,  he  saw  the  uprooted  tree  and  the 
pannikin  lying  by  the  creek,  and  seemingly  took  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  once. 

‘Who  are  you  V  he  demanded  imperiously,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  Ben. 

‘Well,’  said  Ben,  returning  the  look  with  one  to  the  full  as 
keen,  ‘  if  it  comes  to  that,  who  are  you  ?  ’ 

The  horseman  shot  another  glance  around,  noted  the  re¬ 
mains  of  our  feast,  and  the  slumbering  form  of  Owl,  and 
changed  his  tone. 

‘  I  beg  your  pardon/  he  said.  ‘  I  didn’t  mean  to  be  offen¬ 
sive  ;  and  since  you  ask  my  name,  it  is  Edmund  Hargreaves, 
very  much  at  your  service,  and  at  that  of  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.  He  lifted  his  hat,  and  bowing  politely,  resumed  :  ‘  You 
appear  to  have  been  prospecting  for  gold.  May  I  ask  if  that 
is  so  ?  ’ 

Ben  gravely  returned  his  salute,  disguising  by  an  effort  the 
surprise  he  felt  at  the  stranger’s  penetration.  ‘  You  may  ask, 
Mr  Hargreaves/  he  rejoined  quietly  ;  ‘  but  I  don’t  know  what 
right  you  have  to  expect  an  answer.’ 

Hargreaves  laughed.  ‘The  only  right  I  have/  he  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  is  that  of  a  man  who  having  discovered  what  every¬ 
body  is  so  anxious  to  get— namely,  gold— is  prepared  to  share 
his  secret  with  all  the  world.’ 

Ben  smiled  triumphantly.  ‘  So  you  have  found  gold,  have 
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you.1?  Then  the  game  is  up,  and  it’s  no  use  bluffing  any 
longer.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  been  prospecting,  and  what  s  more, 
we’ve  found  what  we  were  looking  for.’ 

‘When?’  queried  Hargreaves,  a  somewhat  anxious  look 

coming  into  his  keen  eyes. 

‘  Within  an  hour  ago,’  replied  Ben.  ‘  And  there,’  he  con¬ 
tinued,  pointing  to  Daisy — ‘ there  stands  the  finder,  whose 
name  will  be  in  every  man’s  mouth  before  the  world  is  many 
weeks  older.’ 

The  anxious  look  went  out  of  Hargreaves’  eyes,  and  he 
smiled  kindly  upon  Daisy.  ‘  So  you  found  gold,  and  thought 
you  were  going  to  be  famous,  little  maid  ?  ’  he  said. 

*  I  never  thought  anything  about  it,’  retorted  Daisy.  ‘  Ben 
Layton  said  I  would  be — that ’s  all. 

Hargreaves  started.  ‘Ben  Layton!’  he  cried. — ‘Arc  you 

Ben  Layton  ?  ’ 

‘  That ’s  my  name,’  said  Ben.  ‘  What  d’  ye  make  of  it  1  ’ 
Hargreaves  bent  forward  from  his  horse,  and  shot  out  his 
hand.  ‘Put  it  there,’  he  said,  grasping  Ben’s  hand  and 
shaking  it  violently. 

<  What ’s  up  !  ’  asked  Ben,  returning  the  shake.  ‘  You  seem 
to  know  me  ;  but  I  never  remember  seeing  you  before.’ 

‘I  daresay,’  said  Hargreaves.  ‘Were  you  ever  at  Red 

Gulch  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  that  !  ’  exclaimed  Ben,  growing  suddenly  red ;  ‘  that ’s 
nothing.’ 

*  May  be  not,’  said  Hargreaves.  ‘  Some  folk  might  call  it 
a  n-ood  deal.  I  was  at  Red  Gulch  last  fall,  and  the  miners 
there  hadn’t  forgotten  it,  I  can  tell  you.  Why,  man,  your 
name  is  as  famous  in  San  Francisco  to-day  as  as  mine  will 
be  throughout  Australia  to-morrow.’  He  finished  with  a 

laugh. 

‘  What  did  he  do,  Mr  Hargreaves  1  ’  I  inquired. 

‘  You  dry  up,’  said  Ben  fiercely.  ‘  Didn’t  I  tell  you  to  let 
me  do  the  talking  ?  ’ 

‘  Coax  him  to  tell  you  himself,’  laughed  Hargreaves. 
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‘  When  a  man  goes  single-handed  into  a  nest  of  redskins  and 
brings  out  his  wounded  pal,  I  don’t  think  it  should  be  let 
down  on  him.’ 

‘We  must  have  this  out  of  you  some  night,  Ben,’  said 
Michael. 

‘  Shut  up  !  ’  retorted  Ben. — ‘  See  here,  Mr  Hargreaves,  I 
was  in  earnest  just  now  about  finding  gold.  Were  you  ?  ’ 

‘Perfectly,’  returned  Hargreaves;  ‘and  I  fear  your  little 
friend  will  have  to  yield  the  honour,  such  as  it  is,  to  me,  for  I 
found  it  first.’ 

‘  \  ou  did  1  ’  interrogated  Ben.  ‘  Do  you  mind  telling  us 
when  and  how  ?  ’ 

‘  Certainly,  I  will.  Let  me  see.  It ’s  just  about  three 
months  since  I  first  found  gold.’ 

‘  Three  months  !  February  !  ’  echoed  Ben  in  astonishment. 

‘  And  you  never  let  up  on  it  till  now.’ 

‘  Oh  !  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,’  said  Hargreaves,  smiling. 

‘  I  have  been  in  communication  with  the  government  for  some 
little  while  past ;  but  I  did  not  want  to  speak  before  I  was 
sure.  You ’ve  been  in  California  yourself,  and  you  know 
that  a  gold  rush  is  a  serious  thing.  When  first  I  struck  the 
stuff,  how  was  I  to  know  that  there  was  enough  to  pay  for  the 
working  ?  But  since  then  I  have  ridden  up  and  down  the 
country,  prospecting  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  covering 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  ;  and  now  ’ — his  face  kindled 
with  enthusiasm  ‘  now  I  am  suve.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  as  I 
told  his  Excellency  not  so  very  long  ago,  the  whole  country 
from  the  foot  of  Big  Hill  to  a  considerable  distance  below 
Wellington,  on  the  Macquarie  Piiver,  is  one  vast  gold¬ 
field.’ 

‘  My  word  !  ’  ejaculated  Ben  ;  ‘  I  thought  as  much.  I ’ve 
been  on  the  hunt  myself,  Mr  Hargreaves,  any  time  these  five 
years  past;  but  when  I  came  back  from  California  I  was 
certain  it  must  be  so.’ 

‘Same  way  with  me,’  resumed  Hargreaves.  ‘"When  I 
ie tin ned  here  last  January,  I  was  struck — as  nobody  who  has 
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seen  the  two  places  could  fail  to  he — with  the  resemblance 
between  the  parts  around  here  and  the  California  gold-fields. 
So  I  threw  myself  heart  and  soul  into  the  search,  and  the 
result  I  have  told  you.’ 

Ben  held  out  his  hand  again.  ‘  Shake/  he  said  laconically. 

‘  Well,  sir,  I  congratulate  you. — Daisy,  you ’ve  lost  your 
chance  of  becoming  famous,  after  all.  Never  mind,  we  ’ll  try 
and  make  you  rich  instead,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  lump 
better. — Boys,  we  cheered  too  soon.  Let ’s  have  another 
burst. — What  did  you  say  your  front  name  was,  Mr  Har¬ 
greaves  ?  ’ 

‘Edmund  Hammond/  he  replied,  smiling  at  Ben’s  portent¬ 
ous  gravity. 

‘  Good  !  ’  said  Ben.  ‘  Now  then,  lads,  three  cheers,  and  let 
them  be  rousers,  for  Edmund  Hammond  Hargreaves,  the  true 
discoverer  of  gold  in  Australia.  Altogether,  now.  Hip  ! 
hip  !  hip  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  whoop  !  ’ 

We  joined  in  lustily,  even  Daisy’s  shrill  treble  swelling  the 
shout,  and  Hargreaves  raised  his  hat  with  a  pleased  expression 
on  his  face.  ‘  You  take  it  mighty  well/  he  remarked.  ‘  Some 
fellows  would  have  kicked  up  a  fuss ;  but  Ben  Layton  is 
made  of  proper  stuff.’ 

At  this  moment  there  was  an  answering  cheer,  and  several 
men  appeared  round  the  base  of  the  bluff,  shouting  and 
waving  their  hats. 

‘  Hullo  !  ’  cried  Ben.  ‘  Here ’s  some  more  discoverers.’ 

‘No  fear!’  laughed  Hargreaves.  ‘Those  are  some  of  my 
men.  I ’ve  got  a  party  of  nine  working  there,  close  to  the 
junction  of  the  creek  with  Lewis  Ponds.  The  first  pick  was 
struck  at  a  spot  we  call  Yorkey’s  Corner,  and  the  name  I 
have  given  to  the  place  is  Opliir.  You  go  round  and  have  a 
chat  with  my  fellows.  They  ’ll  be  glad  to  see  you.’ 

‘We  will  that/  replied  Ben,  ‘some  of  these  days.  But 
just  now  we ’ve  something  else  to  do.  The  whole  world  will 
be  down  on  us  before  long,  and  we ’ve  a  heap  of  things  to  see 
to  first.’ 
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‘That’s  so,’  agreed  Hargreaves.  ‘You  are  located  some¬ 
where  iu  the  neighbourhood,  I  imagine.’ 

‘  Yes,  at  Mackenzie’s  farm,’  answered  Ben  ;  ‘  but  we  don’t 
belong  there.’ 

‘Well,’  said  Hargreaves,  ‘you  are  an  old  Californian  hand, 
and  know  the  ropes  as  well  as  I  do.  But  if  I  might  advise 
you,  I  should  say  make  tracks  for  Bathurst,  and  buy  what¬ 
ever  you  want  before  the  prices  go  up,  which  they  are  sure  to 
do  the  moment  this  news  is  made  public.’ 

A  good  idea  that,  assented  Ben.  ‘  X  suppose  X  might 
borrow  Mackenzie’s  horse  under  the  circumstances.’ 

‘,1  should  say  so,’  said  Hargreaves.  ‘Saddle  up  sharp,  and 
come  along  with  me.  I  must  be  in  Bathurst  to-night;  and 
then  I’m  going  to  bring  Mr  Stutchbury,  the  government 
geologist,  over  here,  so  that  ho  may  form  his  own  con¬ 
clusions.’ 

Ben  turned  to  us.  ‘  Shall  we  all  stand  in  together,  lads  ?  ’ 
he  asked. 

‘  I  should  think  so  !  Rather  !  ’  we  cried  in  a  breath. 

Right !  said  Ben.  ‘  And  Daisy  can  be  the  sleeping 
partner. — That ’s  the  first  haul,  Mr  Hargreaves,’  he  continued, 
whisking  the  handkerchief  off  the  nuggets.  ‘  Hot  bad  for  a 
start,  is  it  1  ’  He  swept  the  nuggets  together,  tied  them  in 
the  handkerchief,  and  thrust  them  into  his  pocket.  ‘  I  must 
confiscate  this  pile  for  the  good  of  the  firm,  little  girl,’  he 
went  on ;  ‘  and  you,  lads,  hand  me  over  all  the  money  you 
have  about  you. — So,’  he  concluded,  as  we  obeyed  him,  ‘now, 
Mr  Hargreaves,  as  soon  as  I  get  my  horse,  I  shall  be  at  your 
service.’ 

He  rushed  after  the  chestnut,  and  Michael,  who  was 
bubbling  over  with  excitement,  cried  :  ‘  Some  more  tea, 
Daisy.  Quick  !  we  ’ll  drink  healths  round  before  we  part.’ 

Daisy  hastened  to  the  fire;  and  Ben,  returning  with  his 
steed,  said,  as  he  adjusted  the  saddle  and  tightened  up  the 
girths :  ‘  You  chaps,  take  Daisy  back  to  the  farm,  and  tell 
Mackenzie  how  matters  stand.  You  can  do  what  you  like 
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to-morrow,  but  on  the  following  morning  come  down  hero 
early  and  wait  for  me. — Now,  Mr  Hargreaves.’ 

‘  AVait  a  moment,’  called  Daisy,  running  up;  ‘here’s  the 
tea.’ 

‘  Eh  ?  ’  said  Ben.  ‘Oh!  I  see.  Right  you  are. — Here’s 
your  health,  Mr  Hargreaves,  and  may  the  government  treat 
you  as  you  deserve  to  be  treated.  That ’s  the  best  I  can 
wish  you.’ 

Hargreaves  gravely  acknowledged  the  compliment.  1  I 
give  the  world  the  gold,’  he  said  simply.  ‘  My  own  luck  I 
leave  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  showed  me  where  to 
find  it.’ 

‘  Now,’  cried  Michael,  waving  his  pannikin  aloft,  ‘  here ’s 
health  and  good  luck  to  the  first  firm  of  gold-seekers,  Revel, 
Layton,  Brook,  &  O’Brien.’ 

‘  Health  and  luck  !  ’  we  all  echoed ;  and  as  with  a  parting 
word  of  farewell  Ben  and  Hargreaves  gave  their  dancing 
horses  their  heads  and  galloped  away,  we  broke  into  such  a 
volley  of  lusty  cheering,  that  Owl,  whose  dreams  were 
probably  none  of  the  easiest  after  his  mixed  meal,  sprang 
from  the  ground  and  bounded  on  to  the  log,  where  he  stood, 
looking  this  way  and  that,  his  two  tails  waving  wildly  in  the 
wind. 

‘  Ha  !  ha  !  ’  shouted  Michael.  *  Look  at  him  for  a  figure 
of  fun. — Why  didn’t  you  wake  up  sooner,  old  Owl?  Do  you 
know  what  we ’ve  found  while  you  were  snoring  there  ?  ’ 

‘What  you  find,  Micky?’  asked  Owl  anxiously,  as  he 
jumped  off  the  log.  ‘  ’Possum  ?  ’ 

‘  ’Possum  !  ’  snorted  Michael  contemptuously.  ‘  You  ’re 
always  thinking  of  a  guzzle.  No,  something  better  than 
’possum.  Gold  !  Do  you  hear  ?  Gold  !  ’ 

‘  Me  no  strike  a  light,’  returned  Owl  indifferently,  judging 
from  Micky’s  expression  that  the  article,  whatever  it  was,  did 
not  come  under  the  head  of  eatables. 

‘Don’t  understand;  don’t  you?’  said  Michael.  ‘Show  him 
the  nugget,  Daisy.’ 
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Daisy  held  up  the  original  nugget,  which  Ben  had  allowed 
her  to  retain  as  a  souvenir. 

‘  What  dat  good  for1?’  inquired  Owl,  regarding  the  nugget 
with  an  unmoved  countenance. 

1  Good  for  !  ’  retorted  Michael  indignantly.  ‘  Why,  it ’s 
good  for  everything  in  the  world.  It’s  good  for  lots  of 
tobacco,  for  one  thiner.’ 

7  o 

Owl  s  face  brightened.  ‘  Am  it  ?  ’  he  remarked,  and  then 
added  placidly  :  ‘  ]\fe  know  where  big  heap  yellow  stuff.’ 

‘  Gammon  !  ’  cried  Michael.  ‘  I  don’t  believe  you  ever  saw 
it  before.  But  if  you  ’re  in  earnest,’  he  added  grandly,  ‘you 
show  us  where  it  is,  and  we  ’ll  reward  you  according  to  your 
merits.’ 

But  Owl  had  resumed  his  normal  expression  of  good- 
humoured  vacancy,  and  he  shook  his  head,  repeating  :  ‘  Me 
no  strike  a  light.’ 

Do  you  suppose  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about, 
Jack  ?  ’  said  Michael. 

Bo,  I  laughed,  of  course  not.  But,  really,  X  think  we 
had  better  get  back  to  the  farm.  I  am  burning  to  see  Mrs 
Soames’s  face  when  we  tell  her  our  adventure.’ 

.  ‘Well,  well,’  said  Michael,  spinning  the  nugget  into  the 
air.  ‘  Who ’d  have  thought  all  this  would  happen  when  we 
came  out  for  our  picnic  1  We  know  now  who  your  friend  the 
yellow  god  is.  Here  is  his  shrine  all  around.’ 

‘  Yes,’  I  answered,  as  I  swung  into  the  saddle ;  ‘  and  for 
good  or  evil,  Micky,  you  and  I  have  to-day  enrolled  ourselves 
among  his  votaries.’ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  LUCK  OF  REVEL  AND  CO. 

HE  astonishment  of  the  family  at  Booroowong, 
3  when  we  rode  up  with  our  news,  may  be 

>  imagined.  Mrs  Mackenzie  and  Mrs  Soames  were 

>  all  excitement,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  Mr 
j  Mackenzie  to  start  off  the  first  thing  next  morning 

and  mark  out  a  claim.  But  that  shrewd  Scotchman  shook 
his  head. 

‘Xa,  na,  ma  woman,’  he  said  to  his  wife:  ‘I’m  no  sayin’ 
I  ’ll  not  tak  pick  and  shovel  and  hae  a  try  some  o’  thae  days  ; 
but  there ’s  muckle  mair  to  be  made  o’  t  by  bidin’  a  wee, 
or  else  I ’m  verra  much  mistaken.’ 

‘Why,  how  is  that?’  I  inquired. 

‘  W eel,  laddie,’  he  replied,  ‘if  this  big  rush  ye  mention  is 
gaun  to  come  to  Summerhill  Creek — and  I  daur  say  it  will, 
for  there  s  a  sicht  of  fules  in  this  world — the  beggars  canna 
live  on  air,  I ’m  thinking.’ 

‘  Xo,’  I  admitted,  beginning  to  perceive  his  drift ;  ‘  but  no 
doubt  they  will  bring  provisions  with  them.’ 

‘Ay,  wull  they!’  he  said  sarcastically.  ‘Some  o’  them 
wull,  nae  doot  \  but  mony  o’  them  will  come  expecting  to 
find  plenty  in  the  wilderness.  It ’s  for  thae  eediots  I ’m  gaun 
to  provide.’ 

‘What  are  you  going  to  do,  Duncan?’  asked  Mrs  Mac¬ 
kenzie. 
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‘Dae?’  he  answered.  ‘I’ll  tell  ye.  I’m  gaun  to  pit  twa 
horses  in  the  cairt,  and  start  for  Orange.  I  ’ll  load  up  at 
Wullie  Kennedy’s  store,  and  I  ’ll  be  back  early  the  morn’s 
mornin’.’ 

‘  And  then  V  I  queried. 

‘  Then  I  ’ll  gang  awa  doon  to  the  creek  and  rin  up  a  bit 
shanty  that’ll  serve  for  a  store.  D’ye  see  ma  plan?’ 

‘  I  do  indeed,  Mr  Mackenzie,’  I  laughed.  ‘  You  are  going 
to  constitute  yourself  commissary-general.’ 

‘That’s  just  aboot  it,’ he  chuckled.  ‘Noo,  Marion,  while 
I ’m  awa,  ye  can  set  yersel  to  wark  and  bake  a  heap  o’ 
bannocks  and  damper.  I  ’ll  tell  Geordie  to  kill  three  or  four 
sheep  the  nicht,  and  then  we  ’ll  be  a’  ready  for  a  start  gin  the 
crowd  comes  along.’ 

‘My  stars!’  ejaculated  Mrs  Soames.  ‘Ef  you  ain’t  cute, 
Mr  Mackenzie,  why,  I  don’t  know  who  is.  Now  ’magine  ! 
Waal,  I  guess  yew  must  hev  got  up  bright  and  early  to  fix  up 
sech  a  notion  es  thet.  My ! — You  uns  ’ll  help  run  up  the 
shanty,  I  guess,’  she  added,  turning  to  us. 

‘  Certainly  we  will,’  I  replied  heartily.  ‘  Micky  and  I 
both  know  something  about  carpentering. 

‘  I ’m  obleeged  to  ye,’  said  Mr  Mackenzie,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  room.  ‘I  thocht  ye  might;  but  I  didna  just  like 
to  ask  ye.  I  ’ll  be  verra  glad  o’  your  help.  I  tak  it  verra 
kind  o’  ye.’ 

‘  Oh  !  well,  Mr  Mackenzie,  we  must  do  something  for  our 
board  and  lodging,  you  know,’  put  in  Michael. 

‘  Na,  na,’  he  replied.  ‘  Sae  lang ’s  ye  ’re  in  my  hoose,  ye  ’ll 
no  be  asked  to  pey  for  your  keep.  But  a’  the  same  I ’m 
exceedingly  obleeged  to  ye.’  Saying  which,  he  left  the  room, 
and  presently  we  heard  him  whip  up  his  team,  as  he  drove 
away  on  his  mission. 

The  next  day  we  were  up  betimes,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  Daisy’s  petition  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  accompany 
us,  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  creek.  The  sky  was  dark 
and  lowering,  and  there  was  every  promise  of  rain, 
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‘  The  diggers  will  get  a  wet  reception  when  they  come,’  I 
remarked,  looking  up  at  the  cloud  masses  that  drifted  heavily 
before  the  wind.  ‘  The  rainy  season  is  coming  on.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Hargreaves  didn’t  disclose  his  secret  a  trifle  earlier 
in  the  year.’ 

‘  I  for  one  am  just  as  pleased  that  he  didn’t/  said  Michael. 
‘First  come  will  he  best  served  in  this  case,  I  imagine;  and  I 
want  all  I  can  get.’ 

‘  Micky/  I  laughed,  ‘  I ’m  afraid  you ’ve  got  a  touch  of 
yellow  fever.’ 

‘Ah!  it’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk,  Jack/  he  replied; 
‘  but  you  forget  that  I  am  a  poor  man.  You  can  do  as  you 
like.’ 

‘  In  a  sense/  I  admitted ;  ‘  but  though  it  is  true  I  have  not 
been  brought  up  to  do  anything  useful,  and  have  always  been 
led  to  expect  that  I  should  have  enough  to  live  on,  yet  our 
property  is  not  large,  and  there  are  my  sisters  to  be  thought 
of :  so  if  I  can  bring  any  grist  to  the  family  mill,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  do  so.  Besides,  I  should  like  to  be  independent 
enough  to  indulge  my  taste  for  travel  whenever  I  please.’ 

‘  Still,  you  needn’t  dig  unless  you  choose/  grumbled 
Michael. 

‘  But  I  do  choose/  I  answered,  laughing,  ‘  and  I  will  not  be 
humbug  enough  to  deny  that  I  shall  be  delighted  if  I  am 
successful.  Then  think  of  the  experience.’ 

‘  Yes,  and  a  rum  experience  it  will  be  for  a  fellow  brought 
up  as  you  have  been  to  go  sloshing  about  among  a  crowd  of 
hungry  gold-hunters.’ 

‘I  don’t  mind  sloshing  about,  as  you  call  it/  said  I.  ‘And 
it  is  just  the  same  for  you  as  for  me.’ 

‘Hot  it !’  retorted  Michael.  ‘  I ’m  a  sailor,  and  young  as  I 
am,  I ’ve  been  in  all  sorts  of  queer  places,  and  seen  all  sorts 
of  queer  fish  in  my  time.’ 

‘Don’t  you  worry  yourself  about  me/  I  laughed.  ‘I’m 
not  made  of  loaf-sugar,  as  you  ought  to  know.  I  tell  you 
what,  Micky,  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  make  a  <mod 
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haul,  not  for  our  own  sakes,  but  for  Daisy’s.  She  is  in  a  bad 
case,  if  you  like.’ 

‘  Poor  colleen,  so  she  is,’  said  Michael.  £  So  far  as  I  know, 
she  has  nobody  left  in  the  world  but  her  old  grandfather  at 
Santiago ;  and  I  don’t  suppose  he  has  got  much  to  bless 
himself  with.  Yes,  I  hope  we  shall  be  lucky  for  her  sake.’ 

We  had  by  this  time  come  in  sight  of  Yorkey’s  Corner, 
where  the  associates  of  Hargreaves  were  at  work ;  but  before 
we  could  enter  into  conversation  with  them,  we  heard  a  loud 
halloo  behind  us,  and  on  turning  round  perceived  Mackenzie 
and  his  partner,  Geordie  Fraser,  the  one  carrying  an  adze, 
and  the  other  a  couple  of  saws  and  a  bag  of  carpenter’s  tools. 

‘  Hullo  !  Mr  Mackenzie,’  I  cried.  ‘  So  you  are  back  again.’ 

‘  Ay  !’  he  replied ;  ‘  and  the  cairt  full  o’  stores  is  up  at  the 
hoose.  The  dray  is  behind  us  with  a  load  o’  posts  and  planks. 
Your  freend  Owl’s  in  charge  o’t.’ 

Sure  enough,  a  moment  later  the  dray,  drawn  by  a  couple 
of  patient  bullocks,  hove  in  sight.  On  the  near  side  marched 
Owl,  full  of  importance,  and  frequently  cracking  a  long  whip, 
for  which,  except  for  the  pleasure  it  gave  him,  there  was  no 
uecessity  whatever. 

Hargreaves’  diggers  grinned  when  Mackenzie  unfolded  his 
design  to  them,  but  commended  the  wisdom  of  it,  nevertheless ; 
and,  indeed,  events  fully  justified  the  Scotchman’s  foresight, 
for  during  the  next  six  weeks  or  so,  until  the  rush  to  the 
Turon  River  took  place,  he  drove  a  flourishing  trade,  and 
made  a  lot  of  money  by  supplying  the  hungry  diggers  with 
damper  and  mutton  at  two  shillings  a  meal,  not  to  speak 
of  his  profits  on  his  general  stores. 

During  the  whole  of  that  day  we  wrought  at  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  hut  which  was  to  serve  as  a  store,  and  which 
was  built  on  a  gentle  rise,  overlooking  Fitzroy  Bar,  just  at 
the  junction  of  Lewis  Ponds  with  Summerhill  Creek,  the 
spot  where  Hargreaves  first  discovered  gold.  Towards 
evening  we  desisted  and  found  leisure  to  observe  the  advance 
guard  of  diggers,  who  had  been  arriving  at  intervals  during 
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the  day  from  Bathurst.  They  numbered  perhaps  fifty,  and 
though  some  of  them  appeared  to  have  made  provision  for 
an  extended  stay,  the  majority,  as  Mackenzie  had  prophesied, 
had  brought  in  addition  to  their  mining  implements,  nothing 
hut  a  blanket  or  two,  and  some  salt  beef  and  damper.  All, 
however,  seemed  animated  by  the  liveliest  hope,  and  whenever 
one  or  another  of  them  unearthed  a  small  nugget,  or  panned 
out  a  few  grains  of  gold,  the  whole  crowd  broke  into  shouts 
of  jubilation,  finding  in  the  success  of  their  companions  an 
omen  of  good  luck  for  themselves.  Later  in  the  night,  as  we 
sat  grouped  round  a  blazing  fire  of  logs  in  the  Mackenzies’ 
cosy  little  parlour,  I  could  not  help  pitying  their  miserable 
condition,  for  the  rain  was  pouring  down  as  if  it  never  meant 
to  stop. 

It  was  still  raining  when  we  rose  next  morning,  but  after 
breakfast  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  as 
we  set  out  to  join  Ben.  We  were  not  prepared  for  the  sight 
that  met  our  eyes  when  we  reached  the  creek.  Instead  of  the 
forty  or  fifty  men  whom  we  had  left  making  rude  preparations 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  heavy  rain  of  the  previous 
night,  there  was  now  an  army  of  nearly  three  hundred,  and 
away  in  the  distance  towards  Blackman’s  Swamp,  trailed  a  long 
procession  of  men,  most  of  them  on  foot,  but  some  on  horse¬ 
back  or  driving  carts  of  various  descriptions,  and  all  more  or 
less  completely  equipped  for  the  gold  campaign  with  pick, 
shovel,  and  cradle.  The  diggers  who  had  arrived  at  the 
creek  were  busily  engaged  in  marking  out  their  claims,  pro¬ 
specting  for  a  good  place,  or  actually  cradling  or  panning  in  the 
stream.  Most  of  them  seemed  to  have  very  little  notion  how 
to  perform  these  operations,  and  wherever  an  expert  was  at 
work,  a  small  crowd  collected  round  him,  getting  an  object- 
lesson  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing.  Quite  a  number  of  tents 
dotted  the  slopes  of  the  ranges,  and  here  and  there  men  were 
engaged  in  throwing  up  rough  bark  huts.  Even  at  this  early 
stage  the  speculator  made  his  appearance,  stalking  about 
among  the  diggers,  his  wallet  of  bank-notes  ostentatiously 
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displayed,  and  proclaiming  in  stentorian  tones  his  willingness 
to  buy  gold,  and  his  ability  to  pay  for  it  cash  down.  Little 
notice  was  taken  of  him,  however,  for  the  diggers  had,  before 
leaving  Bathurst,  scraped  together  all  the  money  they  could 
get,  and  most  of  them  were  in  consequence  pretty  flush.  Not 
so  many  days  later,  many  of  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to 
have  any  gold  to  sell  were  only  too  glad  to  dispose  of  it. 

‘  Well,  I ’m  blessed  !  ’  exclaimed  Michael,  after  we  had 
watched  this  strange  scene  for  a  few  moments.  ‘  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  crew  ?  And  all  of  them  armed  to  the  teeth  !’ 

This  was  the  case ;  but  after  a  week  or  two  the  habit  of 
carrying  arms  was  dropped  by  tacit  consent,  and  though,  of 
course,  every  one  kept  his  arsenal  in  his  tent  or  hut,  or  rolled 
up  in  his  swag,  firearms  were  rarely  used  offensively,  except  in 
remote  gullies,  where  rival  prospectors  met  and  quarrelled ; 
and,  indeed,  were  seldom  seen  except  upon  the  persons  of  new 
arrivals,  who  usually  bristled  with  them. 

‘  I  don’t  see  Ben  anywhere,’  said  Michael  in  a  discontented 
voice,  looking  round  the  groups  of  diggers.  ‘  At  the  rate 
these  fellows  are  coming  on,  all  the  best  places  will  be  taken 
up  before  we  get  a  chance  to  stake  out  a  claim.’ 

‘  How  do  you  know  what  are  good  places  and  what  are 
bad?’  I  laughed.  ‘  Hullo  !  here  is  the  ubiquitous  Owl.’ 

It  was  indeed  Owl  who  at  this  moment  appeared  round  a 
bend  in  the  creek,  and  hastened  towards  us,  coo-eeing  as  he 
came. 

We  walked  to  meet  him.  ‘  What  is  the  matter,  Owl  ?  ’  I 
inquired  as  he  came  up.  1  You  seem  excited.’ 

Owl  chattered  and  jabbered  at  such  a  rate  that  for  somo 
time  it  was  quite  impossible  to  understand  him  ;  but  at  last 
we  made  out  that  he  was  trying  to  inform  us  that  Ben  was 
waiting  our  arrival  at  Yorkey’s  Corner,  and  that  he  had  brought 
with  him  ‘  one  big  feller  cart  with  mighty  big  heap  of  murry 
good  tings  to  eat.’  It  was  the  sight  of  this  latter  which  had 
excited  Owl,  whose  idea  of  perfect  bliss  was  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  food,  and  plenty  of  time  for  sleep  after  it. 
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We  soon  made  our  way  to  Fitzroy  Bar,  where  we  found 
Ben  hard  at  work.  He  had  marked  out  our  claim,  stuck  a 
pick  and  shovel  therein  as  symbols  of  possession,  and  was  now 
busily  engaged  in  rearranging  the  stores  in  the  wagon  he  had 
brought  filled  with  them,  so  that  part  of  the  latter  might  be 
available  for  sleeping  accommodation. 

‘  Hullo  !  you  two  lazybones/  he  cried  when  he  perceived 
us,  ‘where  have  you  been  all  the  morning  ?  Didn’t  I  tell  you 
to  come  down  early  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  so  we  did/  retorted  Michael ;  ‘  but  we  went  to  the 
wrong  place.’ 

‘  Oh  !  the  old  spot/  said  Ben.  ‘  Yes,  so  did  I,  at  first ;  but 
I  believe  we  shall  do  much  better  hereabouts.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  cart  1  ’ 

‘  It ’s  splendid  !  ’  I  exclaimed  enthusiastically.  ‘  It ’s  a 
regular  house  in  itself.’  As  indeed  it  was,  for  its  high  frame¬ 
work  was  covered  with  an  adjustable  tarpaulin,  which  could 
be  rolled  up  or  let  down  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  interior  was  filled  with  sacks  of  flour,  boxes  of  tea,  bags 
of  sugar,  packets  of  salt,  and  all  kinds  of  necessary  stores, 
while  underneath  lay  a  small  camp  oven,  various  picks  and 
shovels,  and  a  cradle  for  washing  the  gold  out  of  the  soil.  In 
addition,  Ben  had  brought  along  a  working  suit  and  a  pair  of 
strong  boots  for  each  of  us,  and,  much  to  Michael’s  satisfac¬ 
tion,  a  plentiful  supply  of  tobacco.  Altogether,  the  cart  and 
its  contents  elicited  the  liveliest  expressions  of  admiration 
from  the  diggers  who  passed  and  repassed  us  as  we  set  to 
work  to  help  Ben  to  make  things  snug. 

‘  ’Tis  you  are  the  boy  for  a  gold-digger,  Ben/  said  Michael, 
ceasing  from  his  exertions  for  a  moment  to  cut  up  a  fill  of 
Ituby  twist.  ‘  You  must  have  spent  a  mint  of  money, 
though.’ 

‘Pretty  nearly  all  the  fund/  answered  Ben.  ‘  Never  mind  ; 
we  ’ll  soon  get  it  back  if  we  ’ve  any  luck ;  and  I  bought  the 
things  a  heap  cheaper  than  any  one  will  be  able  to  do  from 
to-day  on/ 
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‘Moreover,’  said  Michael,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  ‘if  we 
fail  as  diggers,  we  can  turn  ourselves  into  respectable  retail 
grocers,  and  keep  body  and  soul  together  that  way.’ 

‘Just  what  I  thought,’  chuckled  Ben.  ‘Whose  shanty  is 
that  I  wonder  ?  ’  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  nearly  finished 
slab  hut  we  had  run  up  the  day  before. 

‘  Well,  we  helped  to  build  it,’  said  I;  ‘  but  it  belongs  to 
Mackenzie.  See,  there  he  comes  with  a  huge  dray-load  of 
stores.’  And  I  explained  to  him  our  host’s  design. 

‘  My  word  !  he ’s  a  ’cute  un,’  laughed  Ben.  ‘  He  ’ll  get 
rich  faster  than  most  of  us. — I  say,  Micky,’  he  added,  as 
Michael  struck  a  light  and  applied  it  to  his  pipe,  ‘  there ’s  a 
bag  of  gunpowder  just  under  your  nose.  Maybe  you ’d  better 
smoke  outside.’ 

‘  Murther  !  ’  ejaculated  Michael,  springing  out  of  the  cart. 

‘  Why  didn’t  you  say  so  before  1  ’ 

‘  No  harm  done,’  said  Ben.  ‘  We  ’ll  stow  it  up  at  the  far 
end,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way.’ 

‘When  are  we  going  to  begin  operations?’  demanded 
Michael,  puffing  at  his  pipe. 

‘  Soon  as  I  have  had  some  breakfast,’  returned  Ben.  ‘  I ’ve 
been  going  all  night,  you  know.’ 

‘  Oh  !  you  poor  soul,’  cried  Michael.  ‘  Here,  I  ’ll  make  a 
fire. — Cut  along,  Owl,  and  get  some  wood.’ 

Owl  shambled  off  with  great  alacrity,  and  presently  returned 
with  an  armful  of  fagots.  ‘  Dere  you  am,  Micky,’  he  re¬ 
marked  with  much  cheerfulness.  ‘  You  make  big  feller  fire 
and  we  all  hab  brikfiss.’ 

‘  Get  out  !  you  spalpeen,’  roared  Michael.  ‘  Not  a  bit  of 
“  brikfiss”  you  ’ll  get,  unless  you  work  for  it.’ 

‘Me  fetch  um  wood  along,’  answered  Owl  in  an  injured 
tone. 

‘So  you  did,’  laughed  Michael.  ‘Well,  you  shall  have 
something  for  that.  Only  get  out  of  the  road  just  now, 
there’s  a  good  fellow.  Or,  here,  run  down  to  the  creek  and 
fill  this  billy  for  me.’ 
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‘  Here  conies  some  one  who  looks  as  if  lie  meant  business/ 
I  said,  as  Owl  moved  away. 

‘Where?’  said  Ben,  springing  out  of  the  cart  with  a  slice 
of  damper  and  beef  in  his  hand.  ‘  My  word  !  isn’t  he 
moving  along  ?  ’ 

The  horseman,  who  had  attracted  my  attention,  came  on  at 
full  gallop,  and  as  he  drew  near  we  perceived  that  he  was  a 
trooper  or  mounted  policeman.  He  dashed  up,  and  flung 
himself  from  his  reeking  horse,  and  after  looking  about 
him  for  a  moment,  walked  to  Mackenzie’s  store,  on  one 
of  the  slabs  of  which  he  proceeded  to  fasten  a  large  sheet 
of  paper,  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket  and  smoothed 
out. 

‘  Here,  my  man,  what  are  ye  daeing,  plastering  my  walls  ?  ’ 
asked  Mackenzie,  walking  up  to  examine  the  paper. 

‘  In  the  Queen’s  name  !  ’  replied  the  trooper  laconically ; 
and  lounging  over  to  us,  he  civilly  demanded  some  breakfast, 
which  we  gave  him. 

The  proclamation,  for  such  it  was,  which  the  trooper  had 
displayed,  set  forth  that  the  government  claimed  all  mines  of 
gold,  and  all  gold  found  in  its  natural  state,  as  crown  pro¬ 
perty,  and  threatened  to  prosecute  all  who  should  dig  without 
due  authority.  A  commissioner,  the  trooper  told  us,  was 
even  now  on  his  way  to  the  diggings,  who  would  issue  licenses 
at  thirty  shillings  a  month  on  behalf  of  the  government. 

‘  Don’t  suppose  that  ’ll  stop  us  till  the  commissioner  comes 
along  ?  ’  asked  a  big,  bearded  digger,  who  was  standing  by. 

‘Can’t  say/  replied  the  trooper.  ‘I  got  no  orders,  any¬ 
way.’ 

‘  Reckon,  considering  the  odds  agin  you,  you ’d  be  justified 
in  turning  a  blind  eye  to  us,  if  you  had/  said  the  digger  with 
a  grin. 

‘  How,  lads/  cried  Ben,  when  he  had  finished  his  breakfast, 
‘jump  into  the  cart,  and  put  on  your  working  togs,  and  we  ’ll 
see  how  the  claim  pans  out. — Owl,  you  carry  that  cradle  down 
to  the  creek.’ 
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Owl,  who  did  not  look  best  pleased  at  being  set  to  work  so 
soon,  walked  off  with  the  cradle,  and  as  soon  as  Michael  and 
I  bad  changed  our  clothes,  we  joined  Ben  at  the  claim,  where 
we  solemnly  shook  hands  all  round  by  way  of  sealing  the 
bond  of  our  partnership. 

‘  Who  ’ll  drive  the  first  pick  V  inquired  Ben. 

Oh !  exclaimed  Michael,  ‘let  Jack  do  it.  He ’s  always 
the  lucky  one.’ 

‘All  right,’  I  laughed,  as  I  raised  my  pick.  ‘Stand  clear, 
if  you  don’t  want  your  brains  knocked  out.’  With  a  few 
strokes  I  loosened  the  hard  ground,  and  then  laying  aside  the 
pick,  shovelled  the  lumps  of  earth  into  a  bucket  which 
Michael  was  holding.  In  the  shallow  hole  thus  formed  some- 
thing  glistened,  which,  when  examined,  proved  to  be  a  nugget 
about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

‘  Hooray  !’  shouted  Michael.  ‘  What  did  I  tell  you  1  Gold 
at  the  first  blow.  Hooray  for  lucky  Jack  !  —It ’s  going  to 
turn  out  a  good  claim,  don’t  you  think,  Ben  ?  ’ 

‘Can’t  say  yet  awhile,’  returned  Ben,  though  he  looked 
pleased  at  my  success.  ‘  Fill  the  buckets,  and  we  ’ll  take  the 
stuff  and  wash  it  out.’ 

I  soon  filled  the  buckets,  and  we  walked  off  together  to  the 
cradle.  This  was  a  clumsy-looking  affair,  set  on  rockers,  and 
about  six  feet  in  length.  At  one  end  it  was  open,  and  at  the 
other  was  a  large  coarse  sieve.  The  bottom  was  rounded, 
with  a  number  of  small  slats  nailed  roughly  across  it. 

Acting  under  Ben’s  directions,  Michael  emptied  his  buckets 
of  earth  on  to  the  sieve,  and  then  went  back  for  more.  Then, 
while  Ben  rocked  the  cradle  violently,  I  sluiced  water  over 
the  mould.  The  sieve  naturally  prevented  the  coarse  stones 
from  entering,  while  all  the  soft  soil  poured  through  it  in  a 
muddy  stream  to  the  floor  of  the  cradle.  More  sluicing 
followed,  and  by  degrees  the  earth  was  carried  off  through  the 
open  end  of  the  cradle,  while  the  heavy,  black,  gold-containing 
sand  sank  to  the  floor,  whence  it  was  drawn  off  through  a 
number  of  auger  holes  into  a  pan  below,  and  set  carefully 
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aside  to  dry.  This  process  was  repeated  again  and  again, 
fresh  buckets  of  earth  being  dug  out  and  fetched  by  Michael, 
till  we  knocked  off  for  dinner.  After  this  Michael  and  I  took 
the  cradle,  while  Ben  did  the  digging,  and  so  we  relieved  one 
another  during  the  afternoon,  till  at  last,  about  an  hour  before 
sundown,  a  sharp  shower  of  rain  drove  us  to  the  shelter  of  our 
cart,  where  we  proceeded  to  reckon  up  our  earnings. 

We  had  been  at  work  about  six  hours  all  told,  and  when 
the  emerge  had  been  separated  from  the  gold,  we  found  that 
our  claim  had  yielded  us  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  ounces 
of  golden  grains  and  small  nuggets,  the  value  of  which  in  coin 
of  the  realm  would  be  about  £50,  so  that  our  individual 
shares  amounted  to  something  over  £15  apiece. 

‘  By  the  powers  !  ’  gasped  Michael,  when  Ben  announced 
this  highly  satisfactory  result,  ‘  I  can  hardly  realise  my  good 
fortune.  I  wish  it  was  to-morrow,  so  that  we  might  begin 
again.’ 

Ben  smiled.  ‘Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,’  he  said.  ‘This  has 
been  a  lucky  start;  but  to-morrow  we  mayn’t  get  even  a 
thimbleful.  There ’s  ups  and  downs  in  this  sort  of  work,  I 
tell  you.  My  word  !  Now,’  he  continued,  stowing  away  the 
gold  in  a  canvas  bag,  ‘  you  two  cut  along  to  Booroowong,  and 
tell  them  how  we ’ve  got  on.  You  can  stay  there  to-night, 
and  after  this  we  ’ll  all  camp  here.’ 

But  our  luck  held  good,  and  during  the  next  three  days 
the  richness  of  our  claim  attracted  such  general  attention  that 
it  was  constantly  visited  by  groups  of  diggers,  who  watched 
us  as  we  worked,  and  congratulated  or  lamented  according  to 
their  own  measure  of  success.  Daisy’s  connection  with  the 
claim  had  somehow  got  about,  and  we  were  at  once  christened, 
with  the  rough  and  ready  humour  of  the  diggings,  the  Lucky 
Revellers,  a  title  with  which  Michael  was  immensely  delighted. 

Sunday  passed,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  gold-seekers  it  was 
marked  by  an  almost  universal  cessation  of  work,  and  when 
we  crawled  out  of  our  cart  on  Monday  morning,  the  first 
thing  that  met  our  eyes  was  a  brand-new  tent,  round  which 
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lounged  half-a-dozen  troopers,  while  as  many  more  were  busily 
engaged  in  erecting  a  couple  of  slab  huts. 

What  s  up?’  inquired  Ben  of  an  acquaintance  who  passed 
by.  ‘  Who ’s  the  noble  in  the  new  tent  V 

1  Commissioner,’  replied  the  digger  briefly.  ‘  Notice  up 
that  all  licenses  must  be  paid  to-day.’ 

‘  Is  that  so  ?  ’  commented  Ben. — ‘  Well,  boys,  we  ’ll  have 
our  breakfast,  and  stroll  up  sometime.’ 

But  somehow  we  went  to  work  again  as  usual,  and  it  was 
nearly  evening  before  we  thought  about  the  licenses.  It  was 
my  spell  at  digging,  and  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  earth 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  hole,  I  was  pretty  well  out  of 
sight  as  I  hammered  away  with  pick  and  shovel. 

While  I  was  thus  engaged  I  heard  a  voice,  which  sounded 
curiously  familiar,  say  sharply:  ‘Now  then,  you  in  the  red 
shirt,  have  you  paid  your  license?’ 

‘No,  sir,’  I  answered,  clambering  out  of  the  hole.  ‘We 

were  just - Why?  What?  Can  it  be  ?  Major  Woodward  ! 

whatever  are  you  doing  here  V 

Woodward  stared  at  my  dirty  face  for  a  moment  in 
amazement.  Then  he  broke  into  loud  laughter,  and 
exclaimed,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  and  caught  mine  in  a 
hearty  grip:  ‘Jack  Brook,  as  I’m  a  living  man!  And 
what  an  object!’  He  went  off  into  another  shout  of 
laughter,  adding,  as  he  recovered  himself :  ‘  I  think  I  may 

echo  your  question,  and  inquire  what  are  you  doiim 
here  ?  ’ 

Digging  with  might  and  main,  as  you  see,’  I  laughed 
back.  ‘Didn’t  you  know?  I  sent  a  note  to  Mr  Arundel 
from  Booroowong  the  day  that  Daisy  found  the  nugget. 
Mr  Mackenzie  posted  it  in  Orange.’ 

‘Booroowong— nugget— Mackenzie?’  repeated  the  major. 
‘It’s  all  Greek  to  me,  Jack.  Your  letter  hadn’t  arrived 
when  I  started  to  take  up  my  duties  as  commissioner  here.’ 

‘Commissioner!’  I  exclaimed.  ‘Are  you  the  com¬ 

missioner?’ 
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‘I  am,  sir,’  lie  laughed;  ‘and  you  had  better  look  sharp 
and  pay  your  license,  unless  you  would  have  me  eject  you 
summarily.’ 

‘But  how  is  this,  major?’  I  asked,  bewildered.  ‘Aren’t 
you — aren’t  you?’ - - 

‘  Attached  to  the  — th  any  more,’  he  finished  for  mo. 
‘  No,  I  am  not.  You  see,  my  marriage  with  Miss  Arundel 
is  coming  off  before  very  long,  and  I  am  going  to  settle  in 
the  colony.  My  time  with  the  regiment  has  just  about 
expired,  and  as  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  something 
of  this  sort  of  thing,  I  got  the  Governor  to  put  in  a  good 
word  for  me.  And  here  I  am.’ 

‘  I ’m  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,’  I  said  ;  ‘  and  so 
will  the  others  be. — Micky  ! — Ben  !  ’  I  hailed. 

They  came  hurrying  up,  and  after  greetings  had  been 
exchanged,  Woodward  asked  us  what  luck  we  had  had. 

‘  Pretty  fair,  as  I  think  you  ’ll  admit,’  said  Ben.  ‘  This 
is  our  fifth  day  at  the  hole,  and  counting  to-day’s  takings, 
it  has  yielded  one  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  in  dust  and 
nuggets.  Too  good  to  last,  I  expect.’ 

‘By  Jove!’  said  Woodward;  ‘jl  begin  to  wish  I  had 
come  as  a  digger  instead  of  a  commissioner.’ 

It  was  now  almost  dark,  and  as  we  stood  a  few  paces 
from  the  claim,  Ben  noticed  that  I  was  leaning  on  my 
shovel.  It  is  the  rule  in  the  diggings  that  a  claim  left 
without  some  of  the  owner’s  implements  in  it  is 
held  to  be  abandoned,  and  may  be  jumped — that  is,  taken 
possession  of  by  any  one  who  has  a  fancy  for  it.  Several 
diggers  had  already  lost  their  claims  in  this  way,  and  been 
forced  to  begin  all  over  again  in  a  new  direction ;  but  Ben’s 
Californian  experiences  stood  us  in  good  stead,  and  Michael 
and  I  had  been  specially  warned  by  him  of  the  consequences 
of  this  particular  sin  of  omission.  Now,  however,  when  he 
perceived  the  shovel  in  my  hand,  Ben  became  alarmed. 

‘What  did  you  bring  out  your  shovel  for,  Jack?’  he  said. 

‘  It ’s  all  right,’  I  answered  ;  ‘  I  left  the  pick  in  the  hole.' 
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‘  Sure  ?’  queried  Ben  anxiously.  ‘  There ’s  a  lot  of  fossickers 
around,  who ’d  be  only  too  glad  to  jump  it.’ 

‘I’m  certain  I  did/  I  replied.  ‘Go  and  take  a  look  for 
yourself.’ 

Ben  strode  towards  the  hole  without  further  ceremony,  and 
a  moment  after  we  heard  his  voice  raised  in  loud  and  angry 
altercation. 

‘You’ve  done  for  us  now,  Jack,’  he  snapped  at  me,  as  we 
ran  up,  followed  more  leisurely  by  the  commissioner.  ‘  The 
claim  has  been  jumped.’ 

‘That’s  impossible,  Ben,  for  I  left  my  pick  in  it’  I 
replied. 

‘So  I  told  the  beggar,’  said  Ben  wrathfully;  ‘but  he 
swears  it  was  empty.’ 

‘Then  he  lies,’ I  cried  hotly.  ‘If  the  pick  is  not  there 
now,  he  must  have  taken  it  out  himself.’ 

Numbers  of  the  diggers  who  were  knocking  off  work  for 
the  night  now  crowded  round  the  hole,  and  as  I  spoke, 
a  murmur  ran  through  the  assembly,  for  it  was  a  serious 
charge  to  bring  against  a  man. 

‘You  hear  what  my  mate  says,’  threatened  Ben.  ‘You 
come  out  of  that,  or  I’ll  drag  you  out.’ 

There  was  an  inarticulate  growl  from  the  fellow  in  the 
hole,  and  Ben  was  about  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  when  the 
commissioner  stepped  forward. 

‘Here,'  lie  said.  ‘No  violence.  I’ll  adjust  this  matter 
What  is  it  all  about?’ 

‘Some  chap  has  jumped  the  Lucky  Revellers’  claim,  sir’ 
explained  a  digger,  who  was  ignorant  that  we  knew  the 
commissioner. 

‘Ha!  said  the  major,  as  he  strode  forward;  ‘jumped  the 
claim,  has  he?  Who  is  lie?’ 

‘I  don’t  know,’  fumed  Ben.  ‘ Some-fossicker,  I  reckon 
He  won’t  come  out.’ 

‘  Come  out  of  that,  you  fellow,’  ordered  Woodward  but 
the  man  remained  where  lie  was. 
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‘Do  you  know  who  I  am?’  pursued  Woodward,  getting 
angry. 

‘  No,’  growled  the  fellow ;  ‘  and  I  don’t  care.  I  found  the 
’ole  with  nothink  in  it,  and  I ’m  going  to  stick  to  it.’ 

‘  But  the  owner  says  he  left  his  pick  in  the  hole,’  said  the 
major. 

"E’s  a  liar,’  was  the  laconic  response. 

Woodward  thought  a  moment,  and  then  changed  his 
ground.  ‘Have  you  got  a  license?’  he  asked  the  man. 

‘  Not  yet,’  growled  the  jumper,  with  a  distinct  note  of 
uneasiness  in  his  voice. 

‘So.  Well,  I  am  the  commissioner.  Pay  up  at  once.’ 

There  was  a  murmur  of  applause  at  this. 

‘  ’Aven’t  got  money  enough.  I  ’ll  pay  in  a  day  or  two, 
when  I  get  some  dust.’ 

‘You’ll  pay  now,  you  sneak,’  cried  the  major,  ‘or  clear 
out  of  the  diggings.’ 

The  diggers  broke  into  loud  shouts  of  approbation,  for 
Revel  &  Co.  had  fortunately  made  themselves  agreeable  in 
various  directions,  and  were  popular. 

‘Out  you  come  !’  repeated  the  major.  ‘No  pay,  no  stay.’ 

Amid  a  general  chorus  of  derision  the  jumper  shuffled  out 
of  the  hole,  and  as  he  stood  there  sheepishly  in  the  fading 
light,  what  was  our  astonishment  to  recognise  the  form  and 
features  of  the  scoundrel  Burke  ! 

‘By  the  powers!’  roared  Michael,  ‘I  thought  I  knew  the 
voice. — Hold  on  to  him,  Jack. — Don’t  let  him  go,  major. 
It ’s  the  rascally  Burke,  who  cut  the  boat-rope  when  Jack 
was  on  the  sinking  ship.’ 

He  rushed  forward  as  he  spoke,  with  me  hard  at  his  heels ; 
but  Burke,  who,  of  course,  had  not  heard  of  our  escape  from 
drowning,  and  evidently  imagined  that  we  were  a  couple  of 
ghosts,  specially  conjured  up  for  his  benefit,  threw  his  hands 
above  his  head,  and  with  a  wild  yell  of  terror  turned  to  fly. 

But  Michael  flung  himself  upon  him,  and  Burke,  at  once 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  had  flesh  and  blood  to  deal 
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with,  dealt  him  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head,  and  writhing 
fiee,  rushed  straight  into  my  arms,  whence  there  was  no 
getting  away,  for  I  held  him  as  in  a  vice. 


Iveep  still,  you  ruffian,’  I  muttered,  for  my  blood  was  up. 
‘  If  you  try  to  move,  I  ’ll  brain  you.’ 

And  now  arose  an  ominous  growl,  which,  deepening  in 
volume,  suddenly  swelled  into  a  terrible  shout  of  Lynch 
him  !  For  many  of  the  diggers  had  heard  the  story  of  the 
shipwreck,  and  their  sympathies  were  with  us.  At  the  same 
moment  the  major,  seeing  the  turn  matters  were  likely  to 
take,  blew  shrilly  on  his  whistle,  and  immediately  several  of 
the  troopers  came  running  towards  us. 

Finding  himself  thus  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
Burke  made  a  desperate  effort  to  free  himself,  and  partially 
succeeded.  In  the  struggle  his  hand  came  in  contact  with 
the  sheath  of  my  knife,  which  was  the  only  weapon  I 
wore,  and  rapidly  shifting  his  grip  to  the  handle,  he  tore  the 
knife  from  my  belt  with  the  intention  of  turning  it  against 
me.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host,  for  his  grip 
was  too  low,  and  as  his  fingers  closed  round  it,  the  keen 
blade,  which  was  like  a  razor  for  sharpness,  cut  them  down 
to  the  very  bone. 


"YY  ith  a  howl  of  pain  the  ruffian  dropped  the  knife,  but  as 
I  instinctively  recoiled  before  the  flash  of  the  steel,  he 
wrenched  himself  from  my  grasp,  and  striking  right  and  left 
at  the  diggers  in  his  way,  bounded  off  and  sped  like  a  hare 
in  and  out  among  the  claims  in  the  direction  of  the  ranges. 

There  was  a  regular  stampede,  and  more  than  one  revolver 
was  emptied  at  him ;  but  the  gathering  darkness  swallowed 
him  up,  and  to  the  chagrin  of  the  major,  who  swore  roundly 
at  his  men,  he  got  clean  away. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OWL  PROVES  HIMSELF  A  TRUMP. 

HERE  lie  goes/  exclaimed  Michael  bitterly,  as 
Burke  vanished  into  the  night.  ‘  Got  away  for 
the  second  time. — Ah,  Jack,  why  didn’t  you 
take  the  advice  on  your  knife  ? — “  When  thine 
enemy  cometh,  strike  home !”  Why  did  you  let 

him  go  V 

‘You  wouldn’t  have  had  me  kill  the  fellow,  would  you?’  I 
replied  crossly.  ‘  I  held  him  as  well  as  I  could.  No  doubt, 
I  recoiled  a  little  when  that  ugly  knife  seemed  to  be  making 
straight  for  my  heart.  Most  people  would  have  done  the 
same,  I  think/ 

‘Come,  old  boy,’  said  Michael;  ‘I  didn’t  mean  to  hurt 
your  feelings.  And,  after  all,  the  knife  stood  you  in  good 
stead.  It  left  its  mark  on  the  beggar  :  that ’s  one  comfort.’ 

‘By  George!’  exclaimed  the  major,  ‘do  you  remember 
what  the  colonel  said  ?  That  if  he  had  that  knife  in  his 
hand,  he  wouldn’t  care  what  the  odds  were  against  him.  I 
shall  begin  to  believe  there  is  something  in  it.’ 

‘  You  forget,’  I  laughed,  recovering  my  good-humour ;  ‘  the 
knife  was  not  in  my  hand,  but  in  my  assailant’s.’ 

‘  True/  assented  the  major ;  ‘  but  all  the  same,  it  seemed  to 
turn  against  him/ 

‘  If  he  had  got  hold  of  it  by  the  handle  instead  of  by  the 
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blade/  I  answered,  ‘  there  would  have  been  another  story  to 
tell/ 

‘Ah!’  said  the  major,  ‘but  he  didn’t;  and  so  far  the 
colonel’s  theory  holds  good.’ 

‘  Why,  major,  I  shouldn’t  have  supposed  you  to  be  so 
superstitious,’  I  scoffed.  ‘  ’Twas  a  pure  accident.’ 

‘A  lucky  one,  you’ll  admit,’  answered  the  major  as  he 
turned  on  his  heel.  ‘  I  say,’  he  called  back,  ‘  you  had  better 
look  sharp  and  pay  your  licenses,  or  I  shall  be  accused  of 
favouritism.’ 

‘Very  good,’  I  replied;  ‘and  if  you  can  spare  a  couple  of 
troopers,  you  might  send  them  on  the  track  of  Mr  Burke.’ 

‘  Oh,  I  was  going  to  do  that,’  he  answered.  ‘  He  can’t  get 
very  far,  I  should  say.  We  shall  probably  have  him  bottled 
up  by  morning.’ 

But  when  morning  came,  and  the  troopers  returned  to  the 
camp,  it  was  only  to  report  that  they  could  find  no  trace  of 
the  missing  man  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  this  wonderful,  for  the 
ranges  abounded  in  gullies  and  caves,  which  would  afford  a 
secure  hiding-place  to  the  desperado. 

As  we  walked  to  the  hole  to  resume  work,  Michael’s  face 
was  so  gloomy  that  I  chaffingly  inquired  what  was  the  matter 
with  him. 

‘  It ’s  that  fellow  Burke,’  he  replied.  ‘  He  is  our  evil  genius, 
and  it  wouldn’t  surprise  me  to  find  all  the  luck  gone  out  of 
our  claim,  since  he  poisoned  it  with  his  ugly  carcass.’ 

‘  Well,  I  never  !  ’  I  roared.  ‘  Trust  a  sailor  for  superstition. 

Beally,  what  with  you  and  the  colonel  and  the  major,  I - 

Why,  Ben,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?’  For  his  face  was 
scarcely  less  overclouded  than  Michael’s.  ‘  Surely  you  are 
not  going  to  get  notions  into  your  head,  too,  Ben  ?  ’  I  laughed. 

But  Ben,  whatever  he  thought,  refused  to  be  drawn,  and 
stood  silently  gazing  into  the  hole. 

‘Here;  I ’ll  do  the  digging,’  I  cried,  jumping  in.  ‘You 
say  that  I  am  always  lucky ;  so  I’ll  try  and  wipe  out  the 
effect  of  Mr  Burke’s  evil  eye.  There  !  what  do  you  say  to 
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that?  I  continued  triumphantly,  as  with  the  first  stroke  of 
my  pick  I  disclosed  a  nugget  as  big  as  a  nut.  ‘What  about 
bad  luck  now  ?  ’ 

‘hill  the  buckets,’  said  Ben  laconically,  as  he  put  the 
nugget  in  his  pocket.  ‘  We  ’ll  see.’ 

Whatever  the  cause,  that  nugget  was  about  the  best  thing 
we  got  out  of  the  hole  all  day  ;  for  the  total  yield  did  not 
reach  two  ounces,  which,  after  our  previous  success,  was  a 
drop  indeed. 

‘  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  ’  said  Michael  sadly,  as  Ben  an¬ 
nounced  this  diminished  total  at  supper.  ‘  The  sooner  we 
stake  out  a  new  claim,  the  better.  We  shall  get  little  or 
nothing  more  out  of  this  one.  The  fellows  in  the  next  claim 
got  one  ounce  yesterday,  and  we  got  fifteen.  To-day  we  have 
got  two,  and  they  have  got  sixteen.’ 

‘Well,  it  is  surely  their  turn,’  I  answered.  ‘They  have 
scarcely  seen  gold  since  they  began,  and  all  said  and  done, 
our  claim  was  bound  to  become  worked  out  sooner  or  later.’ 

‘  Yes,  and  it ’s  sooner,’  moaned  Michael  dismally.  ‘  I  knew 
how  it  would  be.’ 

‘  All  right ;  have  it  your  own  way,’  I  replied.  ‘  We  can  go 
prospecting  in  the  morning,  if  you  like.  Meanwhile  I  am 
going  to  turn  in.  Good-night !  ’ 

The  two  smokers  lit  their  pipes,  and  I  heard  them  converse 
in  low  tones. 

‘  The  hole  is  played  out,  I ’m  afraid,  Ben,’  began  Michael. 

‘Oh,  well,  I  don’t  know,’  said  Ben;  ‘if  we’d  got  two 
ounces  out  of  it  the  first  day,  we ’d  have  been  mighty  glad. 
Mustn  t  let  our  luck  spoil  us.  We’ll  have  another  try  to¬ 
morrow.’ 

‘  No  good,’  grumbled  Michael.  ‘  It  ’ll  get  worse  and  worse  !  ’ 

‘  Well,  there ’s  plenty  more  ground  to  break,  if  it  does,’  said 
Ben  in  a  voice  intended  to  be  cheerful.  ‘Ho  good  growling, 
anyway.  There ’s  always  ups  and  downs  in  this  sort  of 
work.  Wb  re  a  heap  better  olf  than  a  good  many  as  it  is 
My  word !  ’ 
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‘I  wonder  what  lias  become  of  Owl/  said  Michael  irrele¬ 
vantly. 

‘  Gone  off  for  a  spell/  chuckled  Ben.  ‘Those  beggars  hate 
work.  As  long  as  he  thought  we ’d  give  him  three  meals  a 
day  and  lots  of  tobacco,  he  was  glad  enough  to  stay ;  but  I 
knew  he  ’d  be  off  as  soon  as  we  set  him  to  carry  the  buckets. 
That’s  why  I  asked  him.  Don’t  want  the  lazy  rascal  here, 
eating  his  head  off’ 

‘He ’s  not  a  bad  chap  according  to  his  lights/  said  Michael, 
and  relapsed  into  silence. 

‘Well/  said  Ben  at  last,  rising  and  knocking  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe,  ‘  I’m  going  to  roost.  Coming  1  ’ 

‘  Ho,’  replied  Michael,  clambering  into  the  cart.  ‘  You  go 
to  sleep,  though.  I  shall  keep  watch.’ 

‘Watch!’  I  exclaimed,  sitting  bolt  upright.  ‘Whatever 
for  V 

‘  For  Burke/  answered  Michael  grimly  ;  ‘  in  case  he  comes 
back.’ 

‘  You ’ve  got  Burke  on  the  brain,  Micky/  I  jeered.  ‘Is  it 
likely  that  he  will  come  back  after  the  scare  he  got  last 
night  1 ’ 

‘Just  what  I  should  expect  the  blackguard  to  do,’  said 
Michael.  ‘  He  would  fancy  that  no  one  would  suppose  him 
likely  to  return  so  soon,  and  be  all  the  more  ready  to  try  it 
on.’ 

‘  With  what  object  1  ’  I  asked,  somewhat  impatiently. 

‘  Oh  !  never  mind/  returned  Michael.  ‘  Maybe  he  won’t 
come  at  all.  At  all  events,  I  don’t  ask  you  to  keep  awake ; 
and  if  I  like  to  do  so,  it ’s  nobody’s  business  but  mine.’ 

‘  You  have  been  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head  all  day, 
Micky/  I  laughed.  ‘Sit  up  by  all  means,  if  you  wish  to.  I 
hope  you  ’ll  catch  your  bird.’ 

‘  For  all  you  know,’  retorted  Michael,  ‘he  may  have  accom¬ 
plices  inside  or  outside  the  camp.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  Lucky  Revellers,  and  though  Burke  certainly  did  not 
expect  to  find  you  and  me  among  them,  yet  he  is  not 
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likely  to  let  us  alone,  now  that  lie  knows  we  are  flesh  and 
blood.’ 

‘  I  should  say  that  that  is  a  fairly  good  reason  why  he  should,’ 
I  answered.  ‘  Do  you  mean  that  you  suspect  that  he  and  his 
mates,  supposing  he  has  any,  will  try  to  rob  us  ?  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  know  what  I  mean,’  responded  Michael  in  high 
dudgeon.  ‘  You  go  to  sleep,  and  let  me  have  my  own  way.’ 

‘  Certainly,’  I  said.  ‘  I  am  half-way  there  already.*  Good¬ 
night  again.’ 

Hut  I  was  not  destined  to  drop  off  without  a  few  more 
interruptions,  for  presently  Michael  lent  over  to  Ben  and 
whispered,  ‘  Do  you  think  the  gold  is  safe,  Ben  ?  ’ 

‘  I  , should  say  so,’  returned  Ben  sleepily  •  ‘  but  you  can 
fetch  it  into  the  cart  alongside  of  us,  if  you  like.’ 

‘  Oh  !  never  mind,’  said  Michael.  *  I  only  wanted  to  know 
what  you  thought.’ 

We  had  been  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the  disposal  of  our 
gold.  It  was  inconvenient  to  carry  it  about  our  persons  as  it 
accumulated,  and,  besides,  this  might  have  resulted  in  acci¬ 
dental  loss  \  while,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  risky  to 
leave  it  in  the  cart  when  we  were  at  work.  After  some 
discussion  we  decided  to  dig  a  hole  under  the  cart  and  deposit 
the  bag  therein  ;  which  we  did,  and  regularly  after  nightfall 
we  opened  up  our  treasure-house  with  great  caution,  and  added 
our  day’s  earnings  to  the  hoard,  which  was  kept  in  a  canvas 
bag.  This  done,  we  carefully  filled  up  the  hole  again, 
and  placed  a  box  full  of  heavy  pieces  of  quartz  over  the 
spot. 

Michael  was  silent  for  a  little  while,  but  just  as  I  was 
dropping  off,  he  began  again.  ‘  Ben !  ’ 

‘  W ell,  what  is  it  now  ?  ’  asked  Ben,  rather  grumpily. 

‘There  was  a  fellow  watching  us  while  we  were  stowiim 
away  our  gold  to-night.’ 

‘  My  word  !  Was  there  ?  ’  said  Ben,  starting  at  once  into  a 
sitting  posture.  ‘  Why  didn’t  you  say  so  before  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  I ’m  not  sure,  you  know.  I  only  saw  him  just  as 
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wo  had  finished.  He  was  standing  behind  a  swamp  oak  to 
the  right.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  ho  noticed  us.’ 

‘Is  that  all?  ’  grunted  Ben.  ‘What  a  chap  you  are  with 
your  nightmares.  How  could  ho  see  us  in  the  dark,  any¬ 
way  ?  ’ 

‘Well,  I  saw  him,’  retorted  Michael;  ‘and  the  lire  was 
burning  pretty  brightly,  and  may  have  illumined  us.’ 

‘  Likely  enough  it  was  only  Sanderson  going  home,’  said 
Ben,  naming  the  honest  digger,  who  owned  the  adjacent 
claim.  The  gold  is  all  right.  Even  if  any  one  knew  where 
we  kept  it,  he  couldn’t  get  it  without  waking  us  up.  Do  let 
a  fellow  go  to  sleep,  can’t  you  ?  ’ 

This  time  Michael  was  silenced,  and  Ben  and  I,  leaving  him 
to  his  self-imposed  vigil,  soon  sank  into  a  profound  sleep. 

I  am,  as  I  have  once  or  twice  hinted,  a  very  heavy  sleeper, 
but  somewhere  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
I  became  dimly  conscious  of  a  prodigious  row.  I  stirred 
drowsily,  without  unclosing  my  eyes  ;  but  as  the  noise  increased 
I  became  gradually  awake  and  attentive.  Far  away  down  the 
creek  some  one  was  shouting  murder  with  might  and  main. 
A  moment  or  two  of  silence,  then  a  couple  of  shots  were  fired, 
and  again  loud  shouts  for  help  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night. 

‘Whatever  can  bo  the  matter?’  I  exclaimed,  sitting  up. 
— ‘  Ben  ! — Micky  !  Do  you  hear  that  ?  Wake  up  !  ’ 

But  thero  was  no  answer,  and  meanwhile  the  yells 
redoubled  in  intensity,  though,  to  be  sure,  they  seemed  to 
come  from  farther  away  than  before. 

‘Some  one  is  in  terrible  trouble,’ I  thought.  ‘We  ought 
to  go  and  help. — Ben,  wake  up  !  ’  I  cried,  stretching  out  my 
hand  to  shake  him ;  but  to  my  profound  amazement  his  place 
was  empty.  There  was  no  one  there  ! 

‘  Micky  !  ’  I  called,  ‘  are  you  still  on  the  watch  ?  ’  Again 
no  answer  came,  so  I  crawled  to  the  back  of  the  cart,  and 
looked  out. 

The  sky  was  flecked  over  with  fleecy  clouds,  from  behind 
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which  the  moon  cast  a  dim  light ;  but  not  a  sign  could  I  see 
of  my  companions.  Meanwhile  the  shouts  continued,  but 
were  either  fainter  or  farther  away  ;  I  could  not  tell  which. 
Moreover,  the  direction  whence  they  came  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  different. 

‘  I  wonder  where  they  are  ?  ’  I  thought,  peering  into  the 
night.  ‘  They  must  have  gone  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the 
row.  I  ’ll  follow  them. — Hullo  !  Here  they  come/ 

J  ust  as  I  was  about  to  spring  to  the  ground,  I  perceived 
two  figures  running  towards  the  cart  from  opposite  directions, 
and  naturally  concluding  that  they  were  my  chums,  I  waited 
for  them  to  come  up. 

But  as  the  men  drew  nearer  I  made  out  that,  whoever  they 
were,  they  were  not  Michael  and  Ben.  However,  before  I 
could  move,  they  had  dashed  up  to  the  cart,  and  flinging 
themselves  under  it,  began,  as  I  could  hear,  to  drag  away  the 
chest  that  covered  the  hole  where  our  gold  was  hidden. 

‘  Quick,  now  !  ’  panted  one.  ‘  Off  with  the  box,  or  we  ’ll 
have  ’em  back  about  our  ears.  Sure  it  ain’t  in  the  cart?’ 

‘Sartin,’  replied  the  other  in  a  thick  voice,  which  betrayed 
the  bottle.  ‘  Seen  ’em  drop  it  in  ’ere  myself.  Take  it  easy. 

They  won’t  get  back  this  long  while.  By - !’ he  added 

with  a  drunken  chuckle,  ‘the  way  Bill  Burke  and  Pat 
Watson  was  a  ’ollering  and  screeching,  you ’d  a  thort  their 
throats  was  being  cut.  Wouldn’t  yer?’ 

Bill  Burke  !  The  truth  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant. 
The  alarm  was  a  false  one,  and  the  whole  thing  was  a  scare 
devised  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Burke  and  his  mates  to  attract 
general  attention  to  a  distant  spot,  and  then  rob  us  at  their 
ease.  The  plan  had  succeeded  only  too  well  as  far  as  Ben 
and  Michael  were  concerned,  and  they  had  followed  the  lure, 
either  not  troubling  to  wake  me,  or  not  having  succeeded  in 
their  efforts  to  do  so.  This  sort  of  thing  became  common 
enough  after  a  while,  and  no  one  paid  much  attention ;  but 
this  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  tried,  and  half  the  camp 
was  on  its  way  to  the  scene  of  the  supposed  murder.  Calcu- 
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lating  on  this  effect,  while  Burke  and  Watson  raised  the  false 
alarm,  the  pair  under  the  cart  had  been  on  the  watch  for  their 
opportunity  to  approach  and  seize  the  gold,  though  why  they 
should  have  reckoned  without  me  in  the  matter,  I  was 
puzzled  to  understand.  The  explanation,  however,  was  soon 
afforded. 

The  fellow  under  the  cart  was  still  chuckling,  when  his 
companion  pulled  him  up  sharply. 

‘  Stow  that,’  he  said,  ‘  and  ’elp  to  shove  this  box  a  one  side. 
We  don’t  want  to  be  ’ere  all  night.’ 

‘I  can’t  help  it,  Watty,’  sputtered  the  other.  ‘To  sec 
them  two  fellers  jerk  outer  the  cart  and  leg  it  along  to  the 
far  end  of  the  camp  were  as  good  as  a  play,  it  were.’ 

‘  Hist !  ’  said  the  other  in  a  low  whisper ;  ‘  what ’s  that  yer 
say?  Two  on  ’em?  Bill  Burke  said  there  was  three.’ 

‘  There  was  only  two  as  I  saw,’  said  the  other.  ‘  Howsome- 
ever,  all ’s  quiet  above ;  so  I  reckon  he  went  without  my 
seeing  ’im.’  The  rum  he  had  imbibed  had  made  him  reck¬ 
less,  and  he  was  at  no  pains  to  lower  his  voice. 

‘  Shut  up  !  you  fool,’  muttered  the  other  savagely.  ‘  I  tell 
yer  there  was  three.  The  other  chap ’s  asleep.  Keep  quiet, 
or  I  ’ll  stick  a  knife  into  yer.’ 

I  reached  silently  for  my  revolver.  ‘Asleep,  am  I,  my 
friends?’  I  said  to  myself.  ‘You’ll  soon  find  out  I  am  very 
wide  awake.’ 

The  conversation  now  ceased,  and  the  men,  with  a  good 
deal  more  caution,  shoved  the  chest  to  one  side,  and  began  to 
scrape  away  the  earth  from  the  mouth  of  the  hole. 

‘  ’Ere  you  are,’  I  heard  an  eager  whisper.  *  ’Ere ’s  the  bag. 

Now  then,  cut  and  run  for  the -  ’Oly  smoke  !  what ’s 

that?’ 

That  was  I.  Judging  that  the  right  moment  had  come,  I 
grasped  my  revolver  tightly  and  vaulted  out  of  the  cart ;  but 
my  foot  catching  in  Michael’s  rug,  I  lost  my  balance  and 
came  sprawling  to  the  ground. 

‘  Run  !  Tyke,  run  !  ’  called  Watty.  ‘  Quick  !  afore  he  gets  up.’ 
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The  two  men  shot  from  under  the  cart,  and  rushed  in 
the  direction  of  the  creek,  while,  without  stopping  to  recover 
my  revolver,  which  had  been  jerked  from  my  hand  as  I  fell, 
I  scrambled  to  my  feet,  and  raced  after  them  in  hot  pursuit. 
Watty  had  made  good  use  of  his  start,  and  was  running  like 
a  deer ;  but  Tyke,  whose  potations  I  suspect  had  been  deep, 
lurched  along  in  a  very  unsteady  fashion,  and  I  soon  overtook 
him.  He  slewed  round  to  meet  me,  and  raising  a  stout 
cudgel,  aimed  a  savage  blow  at  my  head.  But  I  ducked,  and 
ere  he  could  regain  his  balance  got  in  a  swift  blow,  which 
caught  him  under  the  chin,  and  sent  him  head  over  heels  on 
to  his  back.  I  stooped  over  him,  but  a  moment  served  to 
show  that  the  precious  bag  was  not  in  his  possession,  so  I  left 
him  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  picking  up  his  cudgel, 
hastened  after  Watty,  who  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
creek,  into  which  he  sprang,  and  waded  swiftly  to  the 
opposite  bank. 

As  I  entered  the  water,  he  turned  and  fired  at  me  with  his 
revolver.  But  the  shot  went  wide,  and  not  caring  to  waste 
time,  he  bolted  again  over  the  hillocky  ground  in  the 
direction  of  the  ranges. 

I  raced  madly  after  him,  stumbling  and  tripping,  and 
entirely  forgetting  in  my  excitement — for  I  meant  to  have 
him — that  he  was  armed  and  I  was  not. 

The  chase  led  up-hill,  for  Watty  was  bent  on  reaching  the 
fastnesses  of  the  ranges.  But  I  was  in  splendid  condition, 
sound  in  wind  and  limb,  and  as  hard  as  a  nail ;  while  Watty, 
though  a  tall,  powerful  man,  was  stout  and  had  but  little 
staying  power,  and  as  I  sped  upon  his  track  I  could  hear  his 
breath  coming  and  going  in  thick  gasping  sobs. 

‘  I  shall  have  you  presently,  my  man/  I  thought ;  for  I  saw 
that  I  was  gaining  upon  him  at  every  stride. 

Up  the  hill  we  tore,  and  as  I  ran  I  noticed,  about 
a  hundred  yards  away,  the  opening  of  a  deep  gully  which 
the  robber  was  straining  every  nerve  to  reach,  and  as 
it  was  evident  that  if  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  I  should 
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lose  him,  I  braced  myself  up,  and  put  on  a  tremendous 
spurt. 

Watty  cast  a  quick  glance  over  his  shoulder,  ran  on  for  a 
few'  yards,  and  then  suddenly  facing  about,  stood  for  an 
instant  to  steady  his  aim,  and  fired  at  me  twice  in  rapid 
succession.  I  heard  the  bullets  sing  past  on  either  side  of 
my  head,  but  before  the  third  shot  sped  I  dashed  in  upon  the 
ruffian,  and  with  a  swift  upward  blow  of  my  cudgel  knocked 
the  pistol  out  of  his  hand. 

By  a  clever  trick  he  tripped  me  up  and  brought  me  to 
grass,  but  lunging  out  wildly  as  I  fell,  I  managed  to  grab  him 
by  one  leg,  where  I  hung  on  in  spite  of  the  blows  he 
showered  on  my  face  and  head,  till  by  degrees  I  managed  to 
raise  myself,  and  we  closed  in  a  deadly  grapple. 

Watty  was  a  strong  fellow,  and  as  we  swayed  backwards 
and  forwards,  each  striving  for  the  mastery  in  that  furious 
tussle,  I  felt  that  my  work  was  cut  out  for  me.  But  my 
muscles  were  in  good  trim,  and,  though  the  fellow’s  feet 
kept  the  ground  as  firmly  as  if  they  were  glued  there,  yet  I 
knew  the  truth  by  many  a  little  sign,  and  felt  with  the 
savage  joy  of  the  wrestler  that  I  was  getting  the  best  of  him. 

My  arms  were  wound  around  his  body,  and  I  hugged  him 
till  he  gasped  again  for  breath.  Another  moment*  and  I 
should  have  won,  but  just  as  I  gathered  all  my  strength  for  a 
final  heave,  my  foot  turned  upon  a  stone,  and  wrenching  him¬ 
self  free,  Watty  struck  downwards  with  all  his  force  upon  the 
back  of  my  bowed  head,  felling  me  like  a  log,  and  bounded 
off  once  more  towards  the  gully. 

I  was  up  and  off  again  in  an  instant,  dizzy  and  confused, 
but  still  with  plenty  of  fight  left  in  me.  But  his  start  was 
too  good,  and  with  a  feeling  of  despair  I  saw  him  draw  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  dark  mouth  of  the  ravine. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  clatter  upon  the  loose  flints  behind 

khm0  of  a  man  who  had  run 
hard,  and  then  a  lithe,  dark  form,  naked  and  glistening  in 
the  moonlight,  shot  past  me.  It  was  Owl. 
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I  couldn’t  speak  for  want  of  breath,  but  a  sort  of  croak  of 
joy  escaped  me,  and  I  slowed  a  little  to  get  my  wind. 

Owl,  however,  needed  no  encouragement,  and  when  about 
a  dozen  yards  ahead  of  me  I  saw  him  stop,  throw  back  his 
right  arm,  and  whiz,  a  spear  shot  through  the  air  after  the 
retreating  AVatty.  It  missed  him,  but  as  it  sang  over  his 
head,  he  glanced  round,  and  seeing  this  undreamt  of  pursuer, 
uttered  a  howl  of  terror,  and  redoubled  his  efforts  to 
escape. 

On  went  Owl,  still  easily  keeping  ahead  of  me,  and  again  a 
spear  whizzed  after  the  fugitive,  and  again  it  missed  him  in 
the  uncertain  light.  I  heard  Owl  utter  a  ‘  tchk  !’  of  disgust  at 
his  failure,  and  then  he  cast  away  his  remaining  spears,  and 
came  suddenly  to  a  halt. 

‘  Confound  you  !  Owl,’  I  gasped,  ‘  why  don’t  you  run  him 
down?’  But  Owl  knew  what  he  was  about.  Watty  had  all 
but  gained  the  gully.  A  line  of  rocks  ran  like  a  barricade 
across  the  opening,  and  once  over  these  he  would  be  safe. 
He  reached  them  and  clambered  up ;  but  as  he  stood  for  one 
moment  of  time  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  Owl  bent  his 
whole  body  swiftly  forward,  brought  back  his  right  arm  with 
a  long,  low  sweep,  shot  it  to  the  front  again,  and  quick  as 
thought  his  boomerang  skimmed  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Away  went  the  odddooking  weapon  in  its  still  more  curious 
flight,  and  as  if  possessed  of  a  human  intelligence,  just  as 
Watty  was  in  the  act  of  leaping  from  the  rocks,  it  soared 
upwards,  and  striking  him  with  fearful  force  upon  the  back  of 
his  head,  brought  him  crashing  to  the  ground. 

Owl  uttered  a  yell  of  triumph,  and  catching  up  his  spears, 
rushed  towards  the  fallen  man.  Foreseeing  what  would 
happen,  I  put  on  a  mad  spurt,  and  though  my  heart  throbbed 
as  if  it  would  burst,  and  the  blood  roared  in  my  ears  like 
thunder,  I  managed  to  stagger  up  just  as  the  savage  raised  his 
spear  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  my  late  antagonist. 

‘  Stop  !’  I  gasped.  ‘  Don’t  kill  him.’ 
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Lut  Owl  s  blood  was  up.  Tlie  fury  of  battle  was  .upon 
him,  and  he  danced  round  and  round  me,  trying  in  vain  to 
get  at  Watty. 

‘Me  kill  him  !’  he  shouted.  ‘Me  eat  him  fat  !  Out  ob  de 
way,  Jack.  Me  kill  him  !  Cr-r-r  !’ 


It  is  impossible  to  convey  the  faintest  idea  of  the  horrible 
intensity  with  which  Owl  ground  out  the  last  ejaculation. 

‘Out  of  the  way  yourself,  you  black  fiend  !’ I  panted. 
‘  Drop  it !  Do  you  hear  ?’ 

But  Owl,  if  he  heard,  heeded  not,  for  he  sprang  hither  and 
thither  like  a  Jack-in-the-box,  lunging  past  me  at  Watty,  and 
all  the  time  giving  utterance  to  his  ferocious  ‘Cr-r-r  !’  till  at 
last  I  lost  patience,  and  fetched  him  a  sound  box  on  the  ear. 

All  the  fight  went  out  of  Owl  instanter.  ‘  Why  for  you  do 
dat,  Jack?’  he  inquired,  shaking  his  head. 

‘Dll  do  it  again,’  I  puffed,  ‘if  you  don’t  stop  your  antics. 
Leave  the  man  alone.’ 

‘You  no  want  me  kill  him?’  said  Owl  in  a  puzzled  voice. 

‘  Ho,  I  answered.  ‘  He  has  had  enough  as  it  is.’ 

Him  try  kill  you,  Jack,’  retorted  Owl  dubiously. 

‘  That ’s  my  affair.  Keep  off’ 

Owl  hesitated.  ‘\ou  go  way,  Jack,’  he  said  persuasively. 
‘Me  kill  him.  Me  eat  him  fat.  Yes;tanky.’ 

‘  Ho  !  I  roared.  ‘  Put  down  your  spears,  you  black  rascal, 
or  I  ’ll  thrash  you.’ 


Owl  shook  his  head  in  bewilderment,  but  finally  drove  his 
spear  points  into  the  ground,  and  withdrawing  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  rock,  leant  against  it  with  folded  arms  and  considered 
me  sulkily. 

‘  You  big  heap  fool,  Jack,’  he  said  politely.  ‘  Him  murry 
bad  man.  Me  see  him  pop,  pop  at  you.  Me  want  kill  him.’ 

‘Much  obliged  to  you,  Owl,’ I  answered.  ‘You’ve  done 
your  share,  and  done  it  well.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  you,  we 
should  probably  never  have  seen  our  gold  again.’ 

Watty  stirred  and  moaned  uneasily.  ‘  I  got  the  gold,  Bill,’ 
he  muttered. 
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‘  So  you  did/  I  grinned,  as  I  took  the  bag  from  the  inside 
of  his  shirt :  ‘  but  you  are  not  much  the  better  for  it. — Hullo  ! 
Are  you  much  hurt1?’  Watty  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  up 
at  me  in  a  dull,  unintelligent  way,  but  catching  sight  of  Owl, 
recollection  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  shrieked  aloud  in  an 
agony  of  apprehension. 

‘Be  quiet!’  I  said.  ‘No  one  is  going  to  hurt  you.  Do 
you  think  you  can  get  up  ?’ 

‘You’ve  downed  me  between  you,’  he  answered. — ‘Yes,  I 
feel  a  bit  sick ;  but  I  can  walk.  What  are  yer  going  to  do 
with  me  V 

‘  March  you  back  to  the  camp,  my  man.  Your  friend  Burke 
will  be  pleased  to  see  you.  I  expect  they ’ve  got  him  by  this 
time.’ 

‘  Not  them,’  said  Watty  with  an  oath,  as  he  rose  heavily  to 
his  feet.  ‘  He ’s  too  ’cute.  He ’s  the  monkey  wot  ’olds  the 
cat,  he  is.’ 

‘Where  will  he  have  got  to,  then?’  I  asked. 

‘You  go  to  blazes  and  find  out,’  he  mumbled.  ‘’Ere,  take 
me  along,  if  ye  ’re  going  to.  I  shan’t  answer  no  questions.’ 

‘Come  on,  then,’  I  said. — ‘Now,  Owl,  no  tricks.  I’ve  got 
my  eye  on  you.’ 

‘Cr-r-r  !’  went  Owl  ferociously. 

‘  How  did  you  manage  to  come  up  in  the  nick  of  time, 
Owl  ?’  I  asked  him  as  we  moved  towards  the  camp,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  dejected  Watty. 

‘Me  tink  me  hab  brildiss  longa  you,’  returned  Owl;  ‘so 
me  come  back  to  camp.’ 

‘  Rather  an  early  call,’  I  laughed.  ‘Well?’ 

‘Me  hear  some  fellow  kick  up  bobbery,’  resumed  Owl, 
pointing  his  narrative  with  dramatic  gestures.  ‘  Den  me  see 
two  feller  in  creek.  Den  one  feller  pop  and  other  feller  run 
after  one  feller.  Den  me  see  other  feller  you,  and  me  holler 
and  foller.’ 

‘I  didn’t  hear  you  “holler,”’  I  laughed  ;  ‘but  you  certainly 
did  “foller”  to  some  purpose.  What  next?’ 
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‘Noting  nex,’  replied  Owl.  ‘Me  berry  hungry.  You 
berry  good  man,  Jack.' 

I  laughed  again.  ‘  Your  hungry  stomach  has  stood  us  in 
good  stead,  Owl,  I  said.  ‘  I  ’ll  see  that  you  get  something  to 
put  into  it  when  we  reach  camp.’ 

Tanky  !  responded  Owl.  ‘  Me  had  noting  since  yistiddy 
— only  t’ree  ’possum.’ 

The  camp  was  quiet  when  we  arrived,  which  was  perhaps 
just  as  well  for  Watty,  and  we  reached  the  police-quarters 
without  interruption,  where  I  handed  my  prisoner  over  to  the 
troopers,  promising  to  explain  matters  to  the  commissioner  in 
the  morning.  Then,  feeling  pretty  well  used  up,  and 
conscious  of  a  very  swollen  nose  and  a  pair  of  rapidly  darken¬ 
ing  eyes,  I  made  my  way  to  the  wagon,  followed  by  the 
expectant  Owl.  Our  camp  fire  was  lit,  and  Ben  and  Michael 
were  sitting  beside .  it,  smoking  their  pipes  in  disconsolate 
silence.  I  made  a  sign  to  Owl  to  keep  quiet. 

‘  Hullo  !  you  two,’  I  cried.  ‘  Why  are  you  looking  so  blue  V 

Oh  !  it  s  you,  -Jack,’  said  Michael,  looking  up.  ‘Where 
do  you  spring  from  V 

‘What  was  all  the  row  about?’  I  asked,  keeping  my 
battered  face  in  the  shadow. 

A  bogus  row,  answered  Michael  dejectedly.  ‘  We  heard 
the  racket,  and  rushed  off  to  help,  leaving  you  snoring,  as 
usual.’ 

‘  Yes,  I  heard  it  too,  and  got  up  a  little  later,’ said  I. 

‘  But  I  don’t  know  why  that  should  make  you  look  so  glum.’ 

‘  You  ’ll  look  glu in  enough  when  you  know  all  about  it  ’ 
retorted  Michael.  He  stuttered,  stopped,  and  then  burst  out 

petulantly  :  ‘  Oh  !  why  couldn’t  you  wake  up  like  the  rest  of 
us  V 

1  8°  with  you,’  I  said  wonderingly.  ‘  What  good 

would  that  have  done  ?  I  thought  you  said  it  was  a  bmms 
row.’ 


‘(Jot  up  for  our  benefit  in 
now  for  the  lirst  time. 


particular,’  said  Ben,  speaking 
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‘You  mny  as  well  know,’  cried  Michael  excitedly.  ‘You’ll 
have  to,  sooner  or  later.  Our  bag  of  gold  has  been  stolen.’ 

‘  Micky  !  ’  I  exclaimed,  ‘  you  don’t  mean  it !  ’ 

‘Ay,  but  I  do,  though,’  he  went  on  gloomily,  ‘while  the 
pair  of  us  omadhauns  ran  off  to  help  a  dead  man  that  never 
existed.’ 

‘  That ’s  good,’  I  laughed.  ‘  But,  Ben,  I  should  have 
thought  that  you,  with  your  Californian  experience,  would 
have  known  better  than  to  be  taken  in  by  such  a  ruse.’ 

‘You  may  say  that,’  admitted  Ben,  too  crushed  by  the 
common  misfortune  to  defend  himself. 

‘And  you,  Micky,’  I  went  on;  ‘is  this  all  you  have  to 
show  for  your  sentry  go  ?  ’ 

‘  You  take  it  mighty  easy,’  said  Michael.  ‘  Don’t  you 
understand  what  I  said  ?  It ’s  all  gone  !  ’ 

‘Is  it ? ’  I  answered  coolly.  ‘ Then  there ’s  no  use  fretting 
about  it.  "We  must  try  and  get  some  more.’  As  I  spoke,  I 
came  well  into  the  light,  and  took  a  seat  by  the  fire. 

‘  Hullo  !  Jack,’  exclaimed  Michael,  as  soon  as  he  caught 
sight  of  my  face,  ‘whatever  have  you  been  doing  to  your¬ 
self?’ 

‘  Nothing,’  I  laughed.  ‘  Some  one  else  has  been  doing  it 
for  me.’ 

‘My  word!’  said  Ben,  taking  stock  of  me.  ‘You  have 
been  in  a  row  !  What  does  it  mean  1  ’ 

‘Just  this,’ I  replied  triumphantly:  ‘while  you  two  have 
been  wasting  your  time  in  pursuing  an  imaginary  murderer, 
I ’ve  been  employing  mine  in  catching  a  real  thief.  Never 
call  me  sleejiy-head  again.  Do  you  recognise  this  ?  ’  I  flung 
the  bag  of  gold  down  in  front  of  Michael. 

He  stared  at  it  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  could  hardly  believe 
his  eyes,  and  then  catching  it  up  in  his  arms,  pranced 
round  the  fire  with  it,  uttering  shrill  screams  of  inarticulate 
delight. 

‘  Shut  up  !  ’  said  Ben,  pulling  him  down.  ‘  You  ’ll  rouse 
the  camp  again  with  your  noise.’  He  stretched  out  his  hand 
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to  me.  ‘Shake,  Jack,’  he  said.  ‘I  beg  your  pardon.  I  own 
I  felt  a  bit  sour  at  your  sleeping  all  through  the  racket,  as  I 
thought.  I  never  imagined  this.  My  word  !  you  ’ve  wiped 
our  eyes  this  time,  and  no  mistake.  Tell  us  the  yarn.5 

‘  Make  me  some  tea,  then,5  I  demanded.  ‘  I  am  as  dry  as 
a  chip.5 

They  listened  to  my  story  with  round  eyes ;  and  when  I 
came  to  Owl’s  share  in  the  transaction,  Michael  jumped  up 
and  hugged  him  out  of  sheer  gratitude. 

‘  0h  !  y°u  beautiful  old  Owl,5  he  cried.  ‘  Wasn’t  it  the 
good  day  for  us  all  when  I  knocked  you  out  of  the  tree  ? 
Here,  wait  a  bit ;  I  know  what  you  ’ll  like.5 
He  dived  into  the  cart,  and  presently  reappeared  with  a 
great  fistful  of  tobacco,  which  he  pressed  on  the  delighted 
Owl. 

‘There,  my  boy,5  he  cried,  ‘that’s  for  you;  and  so  long 
as  you  stay  with  us,  I  ’ll  see  that  you  have  plenty  more,  if  I 
have  to  walk  to  Bathurst  for  it.5 

You  berry  good  man,  Micky,’  said  Owl,  showing  his  white 
teeth.  ‘  Watty  murry  bad  feller.  Me  want  eat  him  fat.5 

‘  What  does  he  mean  by  that,  Ben  ? 5  I  asked.  ‘  He  5s  done 
nothing  but  jabber  it  all  the  way  to  the  camp.5 

‘Oh!5  laughed  Ben,  ‘when  they  kill  an  enemy,  they’ve  a 
cheerful  habit  of  digging  out  some  of  his  fat  and  eating  it,  to 
make  themselves  brave.5 

‘  Ugh  !  how  frightful,5  I  shuddered.  ‘  I  am  glad  I  came  up 
in  time.5 

‘  Well,’  said  Michael,  casting  himself  down  by  the  fire,  ‘I 
don’t  know  about  you  two,  but  all  the  sleep  is  knocked 

out  of  me  for  to-night.  I’m  going  to  sit  and  smoke  till 
morning.5 

So  Owl  was  made  happy  with  a  very  early  ‘  brikfiss/  and 
we  sat  by  the  fire  and  fought  our  battles  over  again,  till  the 
day  broke  and  the  camp  began  to  stir. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  PRECIOUS  PILLOW. 

t^bs^fTTE RE  was  a  most  extraordinary  commotion  in  the 
x  |t/ T'  [J  morning  when  the  diggers  learned  the  truth 
(  Ipro  about  the  scare  of  the  previous  night;  and  it 
L  would  have  gone  hard  with  Watty  if  the  angry 
»  ■» — b  crowd  who  clamoured  round  the  police-quarters 
could  have  got  him  into  their  hands.  But  at  length  the 
diggers  were  dispersed  by  the  arguments  of  the  commissioner, 
and  not  long  afterwards  the  midnight  marauder  was  taken  under 
strong  escort  to  Bathurst  gaol,  where  he  passes  out  of  this 
history.  His  companions,  Tyke,  Burke,  and  Watson,  again 
made  good  their  escape,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  the  troopers  to  get  upon  their  track,  completely  disappeared 
for  the  time  being. 

In  consequence  of  this  attack,  Ben,  Michael,  and  I  held  a 
council  of  war  before  going  to  work,  regarding  the  disposal  of 
our  gold.  The  government  escort  to  Sydney  had  not  yet 
been  organised,  and  though  many  of  the  diggers  handed  over 
their  gains  to  the  commissioner  for  safe  custody,  they  were 
given  clearly  to  understand  that,  while  willing  to  receive  it, 
he  would  not  be  held  responsible  for  its  loss.  Our  store  of 
gold  now  amounted  to  over  two  hundred  ounces,  and  as  for 
the  reason  stated  we  did  not  care  to  carry  it  about  with 
us,  we  were  somewhat  puzzled  where  to  hide  it. 
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‘  I  don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t  hand  it  over  to  the  major, 
as  so  many  others  do/  said  Michael. 

‘  Suppose  there  was  an  organised  attack  upon  his  tent/  I 
demurred.  ‘  There  are  any  number  of  queer  characters  on 
the  diggings,  and  we  could  not  reasonably  blame  the  com¬ 
missioner  if  our  bag  was  stolen.’ 

£  I ’ll  tell  you  what/  said  Ben.  ‘After  we  stop  work 
to-night,  we  ’ll  walk  up  to  Booroowong,  and  ask  Mackenzie  to 
take  charge  of  the  stuff  for  us.’ 

‘  He,  too,  may  object  to  the  responsibility/  I  suggested. 

‘  We  ’ll  get  round  him  somehow/  answered  Ben,  walking 
off  towards  the  claim.  ‘  Come  on !  the  day  is  growin°- 
old.’ 

Our  luck  was  evidently  leaving  us — at  least  as  regarded 
this  particular  claim — for  the  day’s  work  yielded  under  two 
ounces  of  dust,  which,  though  it  meant  about  thirty  shillings 
apiece— a  result  which  many  of  the  diggers  would  have 
welcomed  with  joy — was  not  what  the  Lucky  Revellers  were 
accustomed  to. 

‘We  ’ll  carry  on  at  this  claim  till  Saturday  night/  said  Ben, 
as  we  made  our  way  to  Booroowong,  having  left  Owl  in 
charge  of  the  cart.  ‘  If  it  doesn’t  look  up  by  that  time,  we  ’ll 
take  a  prospect  somewhere  else.’ 

When  we  reached  Booroowong,  Mackenzie  at  first  flatly 
declined  to  allow  the  gold  to  be  left  on  his  premises;  but 
Ben  overruled  his  objections,  and  at  last,  with  many  grum¬ 
blings,  he  placed  the  bag  in  a  small  cupboard  and  handed  Ben 
the  key. 

‘It  can  lie  there  till  ye  get  back  frae  yon  prospecting  ye 
talk  aboot/  he  said,  ‘and  then  ye  maun  jist  tak  it  and  lodge 
it  in  the  Bank  at  Bathurst.  I  canna  be  fashed  wi’  the 
reesponsibeelity  o’  ither  folks’  gowd.’ 

‘  All  right/  agreed  Ben.  ‘  We  ’re  much  obliged.  We  ’ll 
clear  it  out  early  next  week.’ 

‘  I  hope  sac,’  returned  Mackenzie,  evidently  in  an  ill 
humour. 
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T‘  Not  a  sonl  k»ows  we  ’ve  brought  tlio  gold  here,’  said  Ben. 
‘  No  one  is  likely  to  bother  you.’ 

‘  Aweel,  I’ve  said  my  say/  replied  the  squatter.  ‘The 

suner  ye  come  back  tae  tak  it  awa,  the  better  I  ’ll  be 
pleased.’ 

This  delicate  negotiation  satisfactorily  concluded,  we  went 
into  another  room  and  sat  down  to  supper,  during  which  we 

had  to  give  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  our  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  night  before. 

‘  Waa1’  thet ’s  a  right  spry  darkey,  that  there  Owl/  said 
Mrs  Soames,  when  we  had  finished  our  tale.  ‘  I  own  to  being 
mos’  ter’ble  sot  agin  niggers  as  a  rule ;  but  this  yer  Owl ’s  a 
fairly  white  one,  I  reckon.’ 

May  I  come  down  to  the  diggings  to-morrow  and  see  you 
at  work,  Jack  V  asked  Daisy. 

‘Don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t/  said  Ben,  as  I  glanced  at 
him.  ‘  Mrs  Soames  will  bring  you  alomn’ 

‘  Why,  cert’nly  I  will,’  cried  Mrs  Soames.  ‘I ’d  just  love 
to  come  and  see  you  myself.’ 

Bring  us  some  luck,  Daisy,  dear,’  laughed  Michael,  as  we 
rose  to  go..  ‘  We  ’ll  all  be  beggars  again  soon  unless  you  do.’ 

But  Daisy’s  visit,  though  it  amused  her  mightily,  brought 
no  change  in  our  fallen  fortunes ;  and  in  the  three  days  which 
elapsed  before  the  end  of  the  week,  we  got  only  a  couple  of 
ounces  all  told.  Therefore,  on  Saturday  night  Ben  hitched 
up  the  horse,  drove  the  wagon  over  to  the  government 
paddock,  as  the  enclosure  where  the  troopers  kept  their 
horses  was  called,  and  requested  the  commissioner’s  per¬ 
mission  to  leave  it  there  while  we  went  prospecting. 

Ceitainly,  acquiesced  the  major  good-naturedly.  ‘Com¬ 
mand  me  in  anything  I  may  legitimately  do.  I  owe  Jack 
Brook  one,  you  know.  But  what  about  your  old  claim  ?  ’  * 
‘Sold  it,  sir,  for  four  ounces  of  dust/ answered  Ben;  ‘and 
got  the  best  of  the  bargain  too,  I  fancy.’ 

‘It  may  be  so/  said  Woodward;  ‘but  it  seems  to  me  you 
are  giving  up  a  good  thing  rather  early  in  the  day.’ 
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‘  Less  than  three  ounces  in  as  many  days,  sir,’  protested 
Ben.  ‘  That ’s  not  nearly  good  enough.’ 

But  Woodward  was  right ;  for  on  our  return  we  heard  that 
the  fellows  who  had  bought  our  claim,  and  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  among  the  most  unlucky  in  Ophir,  were  getting 
out  of  it  at  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces  a  day. 
However,  under  the  circumstances,  this  did  not  affect  us  so 
deeply  as  it  might  have  done. 

While  we  Avere  talking  to  the  commissioner  a  solitary  shot 
was  heard,  and,  as  if  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  from  all  parts 
of  the  camp  broke  out  a  regular  fusilade,  while  numerous 
bonfires,  the  material  for  which  had  been  collected  during 
the  day,  blazed  up  suddenly  in  all  directions.  It  was  the 
Queen’s  birthday,  and  in  this  way  the  inhabitants  of  the  very 
latest  British  settlement  testified  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
her  Majesty.  We  raised  our  hats,  and  joined  in  the  rounds 
of  cheering. 

‘  Come  into  my  tent,  boys,’  said  the  commissioner.  ‘  We  ’ll 
drink  her  Majesty’s  health,  and  luck  to  your  expedition.’ 

The  two  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured  and  drunk  in 
pale  ale  at  seven  and  sixpence  the  bottle,  we  emptied  another 
glass  to  the  health  of  her  Majesty’s  representative  at  Ophir, 
and  bade  him  a  grateful  good-night. 

Long  before  any  one  else  was  stirring  on  Monday  morning, 
we  stole  out  of  the  camp,  for,  as  Ben  said,  our  reputation  for 
luck  would  be  sure  to  bring  a  host  of  prospectors  at  our  heels, 
and  we  wanted  a  little  peace  and  quiet  to  begin  with,  at  all 
events. 

Though  wo  did  not  leave  Ophir  very  far  behind  us,  yet 
we  were  soon  lost  to  sight  among  the  ranges,  for  Ben’s  idea 
was  that  we  might  find  some  good  ground  among  the 
gullies. 

‘  This  looks  to  mo  a  likely  spot,’  said  Ben,  as,  after  wander¬ 
ing  about  for  a  few  hours,  wo  came  to  a  place  where  a  little 
creek  wound  its  way  among  a  series  of  high  bluffs.  ‘  Let ’s 
have  a  try  here.’ 
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AVe  selected  a  low  point  jutting  out  into  the  stream,  and 
began  operations  by  washing  out  a  pan  or  two  of  earth.  The 
yield  was  sufficiently  good,  so  we  set  to  work  to  dig  in  earnest, 
with  the  encouraging  result  that  by  nightfall  we  had  got 
about  ten  ounces,  which,  as  even  Michael  admitted,  was  more 
than  good  enough. 

‘We’ll  stay  here  for  a  bit,  lads,’ said  Ben,  as  he  lit  his 
pipe  after  supper.  ‘  It  ’ll  likely  be  a  day  or  two  before  they 
nose  us  out.’ 

‘  Where  are  you  off  to,  Owl  ?  ’  asked  Michael,  as  that  sable 
knight,  who  had  followed  our  flag,  began  to  ascend  the  side 
of  the  gully. 

‘  Me  go  get  ’possum,’  replied  Owl.  ‘  You  come,  Micky  ?  ’ 

‘I  don  t  mind  if  I  do,’  he  replied.  ‘It ’s  a  long  time  since 
I  ’ve  had  a  shot.’ 

‘  ( )h  !  no  shooting,’  put  in  Ben.  ‘  The  noise  will  bring  the 
hungry  prospectors  down  on  us.  Let  us  have  one  day  without 
’em.  They  ’ll  be  here  soon  enough  as  it  is.’ 

‘Well,  we  ’ll  go  and  watch  Owl  at  his  operations,’  said  I. 

‘  Won’t  you  come  ?  ’ 

‘ATot  I,’  yawned  Ben.  ‘I’ll  keep  the  fire  warm  for  you 
till  you  get  back.  I  wouldn’t  go  far.  We  ought  to  put  in  a 
good  long  day  to-morrow.’ 

Owl  bagged  a  ’possum  or  two  on  the  way  up  the  mountain, 
and  when  we  reached  the  flat  top,  we  paused  for  a  moment  to 
admire  the  magnificent  view  of  the  low  ranges  rolling  away 
into  the  far  distance,  their  leafy  summits  bathed  in  the  soft 
silver  light  of  the  moon. 

‘  What  a  beautiful  sight  !  ’  I  exclaimed,  as  I  feasted  my  eyes 
on  the  splendid  panorama. 

‘Ay,  it  is,’  said  Michael.  ‘But  there ’s  another  sight,  not 
quite  so  charming.’ 

He  pointed  down  into  the  gully  beneath  us  as  he  spoke, 
and,  following  the  direction  of  his  finger,  I  noticed  a  camp 
fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

I  lospectors,  I  suppose,  I  said.  ‘  You  don’t  imagine 
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we  are  going  to  get  the  whole  country  to  ourselves,  do 
you  V 

‘  No,  of  course  not,’  laughed  Michael.  ‘  I  wonder  if  they 
are  working  in  our  direction,  or  away  from  us.’ 

‘  It  doesn’t  much  matter,’  I  said.  ‘  Plenty  more  will  come, 
if  they  don’t.’ 

‘  I  ’d  like  to  know  if  they ’ve  got  a  good  place,’  went  on 
Michael.  ‘  Let ’s  go  down  and  see.’ 

‘Then,  if  they  have  not,  we  betray  that  we  have,’  I 
answered. 

‘Me  go  find  out,  Micky,’  volunteered  Owl.  ‘  Me  no  make 
noise  all  same  like  you.’ 

‘Good  boy,’  said  Michael.  ‘Off  you  go,  then.  We  ’ll  wait 
here  for  you.’ 

Owl  glided  noiselessly  away,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes 
suddenly  stood  before  us,  his  nostrils  dilated,  his  eyes 
flashing,  and  his  whole  appearance  betraying  intense  excite¬ 
ment. 

‘  Hullo  !  ’  said  Michael.  ‘  What ’s  the  matter  with  you  1 
Idas  somebody  trodden  on  the  tail  of  your  coat  1  ’ 

‘  Hat  one  bad  feller  down  dere,’  hissed  Owl.  ‘  Me  want 
eat  him  fat.  Cr-r-r  !  ’ 

‘  Good  gracious !  Owl,’  I  exclaimed,  ‘  what  are  you  so 
excited  for  ?  What  have  they  done  to  you  ?  ’ 

‘Him  bad  feller,’  repeated  Owl,  squatting  down  on  his 
hams.  ‘  Him  say  he  want  cut  you  t’roat.’ 

‘  Whose  1  Mine  ?  ’  I  cried  in  amazement.  ‘  What  for  ?  ’ 

‘  Him  say  you  cut  him  finger,  so  he  cut  you  t’roat,’  said 
Owl  lucidly. 

‘  It  must  bo  Burke  and  his  crew,’  exclaimed  Michael. 

‘  What  a  shave  !  ’ 

‘  Yes.  It ’s  perhaps  as  well  we  didn’t  go  down  and  intro¬ 
duce  ourselves,’  I  said. — ‘How  many  are  there,  Owl?  ’ 

Owl  held  up  seven  fingers. 

‘Phew!’  whistled  Michael.  ‘  That ’s  too  many.  We  must 
]eave  them  alone,’  ho  sighed  regretfully. 
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*  I  should  think  so,  you  fire-eater/  I  laughed.  ‘  Seven 
against  two  are  pretty  long  odds.’ 

‘  There ’s  Owl/  said  Michael,  with  a  longing  look  down  the 
mountain. 

‘  Me  fight/  Owl  hastened  to  admit.  ‘  Me  big  heap  chief. 
Me  eat  dey  fat.  Cr-r-r  !  ’ 

‘  Not  this  bout,  my  friend/  said  I. — ‘Come  along,  Micky  ; 
we  can  do  no  good  here.  We  ’ve  outwitted  those  gentry 
before,  and  we  can  do  it  again,  if  ever  need  arises.  At  present 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  them  alone.’ 

‘  Suppose  they  strike  our  camp  V  persisted  Michael. 

‘  Time  enough  to  think  about  that,  if  they  do/  I  replied. 
‘They  are  not  likely  to  imagine  we  have  left  Opliir,  unless  you 
tell  them.’ 

‘  Him  big  feller  say  he  go  back  camp  mollow  night/  put  in 
Owl. 

‘There,  you  see/  I  said.  ‘And  when  they  get  there  they 
will  find  the  birds  have  flown.’ 

‘  And  the  cage  prepared  for  them/  growled  Michael.  ‘  I  ’ll 
never  be  happy  till  I  see  that  Burke  with  the  irons  on  him.’ 

Ben  thoroughly  approved  of  our  action,  or,  rather,  inaction, 
when  we  rejoined  him  and  reported  our  discovery;  and  after 
some  deliberation  we  decided  to  send  Owl  with  a  message  to 
the  commissioner  in  the  morning,  regarding  the  whereabouts 
of  the  gang,  and  their  intention,  according  to  Owl,  to  pay 
Ophir  another  midnight  visit. 

‘  I ’d  like  to  be  there  when  they  arrive/  said  Michael 
viciously. 

‘  Don’t  see  any  sense  in  risking  your  skin  over  vermin  like 
that,’  drawled  Ben.  ‘  Leave  ’em  to  the  troopers.  Besides,  it 
doesn’t  follow  that  they  are  going  to  Ophir  just  for  our  benefit. 
They ’ve  had  enough  of  us  for  a  while,  I  should  say.’ 

‘It  doesn’t  follow  that  they  will  go  there  at  all/  I 
remarked. 

‘  Owl  may  very  well  have  misunderstood  what  was  said.’ 

‘We  ’ll  send  him  back  in  the  morning,  at  any  rate/  decided' 
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Ben.  £  The  commissioner  might  as  well  know.  Now  I  think 
we  ought  to  turn  in.’ 

He  put  a  couple  of  logs  on  the  fire,  and  casting  himself 
down  upon  the  ground,  rolled  himself  in  his  ’possum  rug, 
from  the  furry  depths  of  which  he  muttered  a  laconic  good¬ 
night.  Michael  and  I  followed  his  example  ;  but  after  a 
while,  as  I  did  not  feel  very  comfortable  where  I  was,  I  rose 
and  looked  about  me  for  a  new  place. 

At  last  I  selected  a  spot  a  little  higher  up  the  hill,  where 
there  was  a  shallow  depression  in  the  soil,  which  formed  a 
capital  natural  bed.  At  one  end  of  the  hollow  was  a  large 
rock,  almost  overgrown  by  a  flowering  shrub,  and  as  a  flat 
spur  which  jutted  out  from  the  boulder  at  a  few  inches  from 
the  ground,  served  very  well  for  a  pillow,  I  arranged  a  corner 
of  my  rug  upon  it,  and  rolling  myself  up  in  the  remainder, 
soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  Michael  was  cooking  our  modest  breakfast, 
while  Ben,  stretched  lazily  before  the  lire,  was  enjoying  an 
early  pipe. 

‘  Hullo  !  old  snorer,’  he  called  out  as  I  sat  up  and  rubbed 
my  eyes.  ‘Are  you  awake  at  last?’ 

‘Hardly,’  I  answered.  ‘I’ve  been  dreaming  of  gold  all 
night  long.’ 

‘  Ay,’  laughed  Ben  ;  ‘  it  sort  of  takes  possession  of  a  man’s 
brain,  doesn’t  it1?  Going  to  have  a  dip  in  the  creek  before 
breakfast  ?  ’ 

‘Yes,’  I  said,  rising  and  beginning  to  roll  up  my  rug. 
But  as  I  did  so,  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  rock  which  had 
formed  my  pillow.  It  was  a  block  of  quartz,  a  common 
enough  sight  in  those  regions ;  but  the  training  of  the  past 
fortnight  induced  me  to  look  at  it  rather  more  carefully  than 
I  should  otherwise  have  done.  Along  the  top  of  the  spur  on 
which  my  head  had  rested  ran  two  or  three  glittering  veins 
of  gold,  one  of  them  about  six  inches  long,  and  projecting 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  so  above  the  surface  of  the  milk-white 
quartz. 
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‘Ben,’  I  called  out,  ‘there’s  some  gold  in  this  big  block 
of  quartz  1  ’ve  been  sleeping  on.’ 

‘  Oh,  likely  enough,’  he  answered  carelessly.  ‘  The 
country  is  full  of  it.  Knock  a  bit  off,  and  see  if  it  amounts 
to  anything  much.’ 

I  fetched  my  pick  from  the  creek,  and  having  cleared  away 
the  shrub  from  the  boulder,  detached  a  large  fragment  with 
a  couple  of  heavy  blows.  But  as  the  broken  piece  fell 
away,  I  started  back  with  a  loud  cry  of  astonishment.  The 
interior  of  the  block  was  a  solid  mass  of  shining  gold  ! 

‘Wliat’s  up  now?’  inquired  Ben,  staring  up  at  me  with 
some  curiosity.  ‘  Struck  a  vein  ?  ’ 

It  was  a  moment  before  I  could  find  my  voice.  Then  : 
‘  Struck  a  vein  !  ’  I  shouted.  ‘  A  vein  !  Why,  there ’s  gold 
enough  here  to  fill  a  bucket.’ 

‘  What  !  ’  roared  Ben,  springing  to  his  feet  and  rushing  to 
join  me.  ‘  What !  Eh  ?  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! — Micky  !  Quick  ! 
Jack ’s  got  the  original  grandfather  of  all  the  nuggets  in  the 
world.  My  word  !  what  a  golden  glory  !  ’ 

‘  Where  ?  ’  yelled  Micky,  upsetting  the  billy  of  tea  into  the 
fire  in  his  excitement,  and  bounding  up  the  hill  with  such 
frantic  haste,  that  he  tumbled  over  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  fell 
sprawling  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

‘  Belay  there  !  Micky,’  I  cried  joyously.  ‘  It  won’t  run 
away.  It ’s  been  anchored  here  since  the  world  began,  and  it 
will  stay  till  you  get  here.’ 

‘What  have  you  found?’  asked  Michael,  limping  up. 
‘  Oh  !  Did  any  one  ever  see  the  like  ?  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! 
oh!’  And  he  capered  about  in  an  absolute  frenzy  of 
delight. 

‘  I  should  say  not,’  said  Ben,  stooping  down  to  examine  the 
glittering  mass  that  sprouted  from  the  cloven  face  of  the  rock, 
as  if  eager  to  escape  from  the  prison  where  it  had  lain  for 
ages.  ‘If  the  inside  is  anything  like  the  outside,  this  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.’ 

‘  Perhaps  it  stops  short  where  we  see  it,’  I  hazarded. 
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Ben’s  face  was  very  pale.  ‘  Hand  me  your  pick,’  lie  said. 
‘We  shall- soon  know.’ 


The  boulder  of  quartz  was  a  gigantic  affair,  weighing,  I 
should  say,  four  or  five  hundredweight,  and  as  Ben  raised°the 
pick  and  struck  again  and  again,  Michael  uttered  a  succession 
of  hysterical  yaps  of  joy,  for  each  fragment  that  was  detached 
was  thickly  veined  with  gold. 

At  last  Ben  paused,  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  swinging  his 
pick  above  his  head,  brought  it  down  with  tremendous  force 
upon  a  small  crack  which  his  previous  efforts  had  made. 
There  was  a  grinding,  crushing  sound.  The  quartz  rock  split 
to  its  very  heart,  and  as  an  enormous  slab  fell  away,  the  whole 
of  the  interior  was  seen  to  be  absolutely  honeycombed  and 
blazing  with  great  masses  of  pure  gold. 

‘  That  ’ll  do,’  said  Ben,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  face.  ‘  If 
I  know  anything  of  weights  and  measures,  there ’s  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  solid  gold  in  that  rock,  if  there ’s  an  ounce. 
Six  thousand  pounds  of  English  money  between  us,  bovs 
How ’s  that  for  luck  ?  ’  *  ’  J 


‘  Six  thousand  pounds !  ’  stammered  Michael.  ‘  Six  thou  ’ _ 

He  gasped,  grew  deathly  white,  reeled,  and  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  had  I  not  caught  and  supported  him 
‘Hold  up  !  Micky,  old  boy,’  I  cried.  ‘You  are  not  goum 
to  faint  like  a  girl,  are  you?— Get  him  some  water,  Ben° 
bJuick  ! 

‘I  -m  all  right  now,’  said  Michael  unsteadily,  with  quiveriim 

bps.  ‘  That  astounding  statement  of  Ben’s  shifted  my  ballast 
a  bit,  that ’s  all.’ 


.  ‘Here,  my  lad,’  said  Ben,  running  up  with  a  pannikin  of 
his  panacea,  highly  sweetened  tea.  ‘Drink  this,  and  you’ll 

,°  ,  1 4nght;  Now  y°u  can  understand  my  sensations  the  day 
that  Daisy  found  the  nugget,  and  you  can  realise  how  it  was 
that  fellow  at  Ophir  went  mad  when  he  picked  up  a  lump 
worth  fifty  pounds.— All  serene  again  V  he  added  kindly. 

Bathurst  ^  ‘  °f  ^  -as  found  in  the 
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‘All!  I  know  the  feeling.  JS'ever  mind:  you’ll  live  to 
laugh  and  enjoy  your  share  of  the  plunder.  Boys,  I ’d  like 
to  cheer ;  only  I ’m  afraid  of  bringing  those  friends  of  yours 
over  from  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Here,  let’s  give 
three  times  three  in  whispers.’ 

‘Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah!’  we  all  croaked  together,  and 
then  burst  out  laughing  at  the  comicality  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing. 

‘  I  take  possession  of  this  gold,’  said  Ben,  standing  on  the 
largest  fragment,  ‘  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Lucky 

Revellers.  And  I  name  it  the — the  ’ -  He  paused,  at  a 

loss. 

‘Brook’s  Beauty,’  suggested  Michael. 

‘  Bravo  !’  cried  Ben.  ‘I  name  it  Brook’s  Beauty.  Ah! 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !’ 

He  went  off  into  a  fit  of  helpless  laughter,  which  he  with 
difficulty  checked.  ‘My  word!’  he  said  at  last;  ‘it  does 
throw  a  fellow  off  his  balance  a  bit — doesn’t  it,  Micky  1 — You 
are  the  only  cool  hand  among  us,  Jack.’ 

‘My  head  is  not  cool,  if  my  hand  is,’  I  replied.  ‘My 
temples  are  throbbing,  and  my  mouth  is  as  dry  as  a  lime-kiln. 
My  emotions  take  a  different  form,  that ’s  all.  But  you  are 
mistaken.  Owl  is  the  cool  customer.  He  is  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  this  fuss  to  dispose  of  four  breakfasts  in  one.’ 

‘Here,  Owl,’  called  Michael.  ‘Leave  off  guzzling  for  a 
minute,  and  come  and  look  at  this.’ 

Owl  left  the  fire,  and  sauntering  leisurely  up,  stood  with 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  calmly  surveying  the  glittering 
heap  of  gold. 

‘  There,  you  old  Owl,  did  you  ever  see  a  sight  like  that  in 
all  your  born  days  ?  ’ 

‘Yis,’  replied  Owl  quietly,  to  our  intense  surprise. 

‘You  did1?’  cried  Michael.  ‘Gammon!’ 

But  Ben  checked  him  with  a  look,  and  in  a  voice  which 
trembled  slightly  inquired,  ‘Whereabouts,  Owl?’ 

‘  J ist  ’ - began  Owl,  and  stopped  provokingly. 
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‘  I  do  believe  lie  is  in  earnest/  I  exclaimed. — ‘  Go  on,  Owl. 
Tell  us  where.’ 

‘S’posing  me  tell,  you  gib  me  pound  o’  baccy1?’  said  Owl, 
with  a  cunning  leer. 

‘A  pound  !’  cried  Michael.  ‘  We  ’ll  give  you  a  ton.’ 

‘  Me  no  strike  a  light,’  returned  Owl,  who  had  never  been 
to  school,  and  was  consequently  unfamiliar  with  avoirdupois. 
‘You  gib  me  all  a  same  pound,  me  tell,’  he  went  on.  ‘YMu 
no  gib  mo  pound,  all  a  same  me  no  tell.’ 

‘  But  a  ton  is  more  than  a  pound,  stupid,’  urged  Michael. 

‘  Me  want  pound,’  persisted  the  simple  savage,  unable  to 
comprehend  a  more  magnificent  reward. 

‘  Let  him  alone,  Micky,’  said  Ben. — ‘  See  here,  Owl,  you 
tell  us  where  we  find  big  feller  lump,  all  same  like  this,  we 
give  you  pound  of  baccy  and  red  shirt.’ 

‘  It  seems  a  shame  to  offer  so  little  for  so  much,’  I  pro¬ 
tested,  as  Owl  stood  considering. 

‘Pooh!’  said  Ben.  ‘What  does  he  want  with  gold? 
Besides,  we  ’ll  deal  fairly  by  him,  if  he  shows  us  anything 
worth  having.’ 

‘  Well,  Owl,’  cried  Michael  impatiently,  ‘  are  you  going  to 
tell?’ 

‘  You  gib  me  baccy  fust/  replied  the  wily  Owl. 

‘Give  him  all  the  tobacco  we’ve  got  with  us/  said  Ben,  and 
Michael  produced  three  or  four  plugs  and  handed  them 
over. 

‘Dis  all  a  pound?’  said  Owl  dismally,  evidently  hugely 
disappointed. 

‘Listen  to  me,  Owl/  exclaimed  Michael  desperately.  ‘You 
know  our  cart?’  Owl  nodded.  ‘  Well/ continued  Michael, 
‘you  tell  us,  and  we’ll  give  you  the  horse  and  cart,  and  all 
the  baccy  and  everything  else  that  is  in  it.’ 

Owl’s  eyes  glistened,  but  he  looked  inquiringly  at  Ben. 

‘  That ’s  all  right/  nodded  the  latter.  ‘  Wo  shan’t  want  it 
any  more  if  he’s  talking  straight.  You  shall  have  the  cart 
and  everything  in  it.  You  strike  a  light?’ 
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‘Me  strike  a  light,’  responded  Owl.  ‘You  fetch  cart.  Me 
tell.’ 

Michael  uttered  a  groan  of  despair,  hut  I  laughed  and 
said  :  ‘  We  can’t  bring  the  cart  here,  Owl.  You  shall  have  it 
as  soon  as  we  get  back  to  the  camp.’ 

Owl  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied  :  ‘  You  berry 
good  men.  Me  toll.’ 

‘  Where  is  it,  then  ?’  cried  Michael  joyfully.  But  Owl, 
with  exasperating  coolness,  proceeded  to  tell  his  story  in  his 
own  way. 

‘  Fore  you  wake  up  dis  mornin’,’  he  began,  ‘  me  go  look  for 
goanna  (iguana)  for  brikfiss.  Me  not  find  him,  so  me  come 
back.  Den  me  sit  down  on  one  feller  big  white  stone,  all 
same  like  that.  Den  me  see  yeller  stuff,  and  me  chop,  chop 
stone.  Dey  big  heap  yeller  stuff  inside.  Me  tink  me  gib 
him  you.  Den  me  tink  me  get  baccy  fust.  Den  Jack  him 
find  dis  big  feller  stone,  and  me  tink  you  no  want  my  feller.’ 

I  actually  blushed  at  the  unconscious  reproof  of  the  last 
sentence. 

‘  All  same,  you  want  him,’  continued  Owl.  ‘  Me  not  want 
him.  Me  like  baccy  big  heap  better.  What  good  ob  yeller 
stuff?’  he  concluded  with  a  disdainful  gesture. 

‘  That ’s  all  right,  then.  We  do/’  laughed  Ben.  ‘  Where  is 
it?’ 

‘  Come  on  !’  shouted  Owl.  ‘  Me  show.  Him  not  far  off.’ 

lie  led  the  way  across  the  creek  to  a  point  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  opposite  the  spot  we  had  left,  and  paused  beside  a 
quartz  boulder,  over  which  he  had  artfully  piled  some  dead 
branches. 

‘Derc  him  are,’  he  said,  pulling  the  boughs  away,  and 
pointing  to  the  quartz. 

The  rock  was  scarcely  so  large  as  the  one  I  had  discovered, 
but  at  the  corner  which  Owl  had  chipped  away,  a  brightly 
gleaming  point  of  gold  showed  us  what  we  might  expect 
when  the  mass  was  broken  to  pieces. 

‘  Stand  clear,  boys,’  exclaimed  Ben,  raising  his  pick. 
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‘We ’ll  soon  see  whether  this  is  worth  a  pound  of  tobacco.— 
Are  you  all  right,  Micky  V 

‘  Oh  lor !’  said  Michael  weakly,  sitting  down  on  the  ground 
as  he  spoke.  ‘  I  feel  like  a  jellyfish.  I  haven’t  got  any  more 
capacity  for  astonishment.  Go  on  !’ 

We  made  a  curious  group.  Michael  sitting  on  tlie  ground 
with  half-averted  face,  as  if  his  good  fortune  had  frightened 
him ;  myself  watching  Ben  with  eager  eyes  as  he  swung  his 
pick  up  and  down,  laying  hare  a  wealth  of  treasure  at  every 
stroke ;  and  Owl  calmly  leaning  on  his  spears,  his  thoughts 
far  away  at  Ophir,  where  stood  the  cart  which  he  already,  and 
with  good  reason,  considered  his  own. 

At  length  Ben  ceased  his  work  of  destruction.  I  looked  at 
him  inquiringly.  Michael  took  a  piece  of  sharp-bladed  grass 
and  wound  it  nervously  round  his  finger,  cutting  the  latter  to 
the  bone.  Neither  of  us  cared  to  try  and  speak. 

‘  Lads,’  began  Ben  huskily.  He  stopped,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  moistened  his  dry  lips  with  his  tongue. 

‘  Lads  ’- —  — 

‘Oh!  don’t  say  it,’  almost  screamed  Michael,  flinging  his 
arms  in  the  air.  ‘  I  can’t  bear  it.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  goino- 
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mad.’ 

Ben  looked  at  him  with  undisguised  alarm,  but  after  a 
deep  breath  or  two  Michael  pulled  himself  together,  and  with 
a  short  nod,  muttered  :  ‘  Out  with  it.  I ’m  all  right.’ 

‘Well,’  said  Ben  slowly,  as  if  trying  to  believe  the  un¬ 
believable,  ‘taking  Brook’s  Beauty  and  this  find  of  Owl’s 
together,  I  should  say  that  Revel  &  Co.  are  worth  this  27th 
May  1851  ’ - 

‘IIow  much?’  I  asked,  as  he  paused. 

‘Not  a  penny  less,’  said  Ben  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  ‘not  a 
penny  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  !’ 
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HE  silence  which  followed  Ben’s  announcement 
was  broken  by  Owl,  who,  misunderstanding  our 
solemnity,  inquired  ruefully  :  ‘  You  no  want  dat 
feller  yeller  stuff?  You  no  gib  cart?’ 

Ben  started  out  of  his  reverie,  and  brought  his 
hand  down  upon  Owl’s  naked  shoulders  with  an  energy  that 
made  that  noble  warrior  jump.  ‘Never  you  fear,  my  boy,’ 
he  cried.  ‘  You  shall  have  the  cart,  and  enough  to  set  you 
up  for  life  besides.’ 

‘  Dat  all  right,’  grinned  Owl  genially.  ‘Me  tink  you  no 
like  him.  Me  tink  you  all  go  boo-hoo.’ 

The  absurd  expression  of  commiseration  which  Owl  assumed 
as  he  made  this  remark  set  us  all  laughing  so  heartily  that  his 
fears  were  relieved,  and  he  announced  his  intention  of  at  once 
returning  to  Ophir  for  the  cart. 

‘Not  so  fast,’  said  Ben.  ‘We  must  make  some  arrange¬ 
ment  to  get  this  stuff  out  of  the  road  before  we  let  you  go 
chattering  all  over  the  camp  about  it.’ 

‘  What  do  you  propose  to  do,  Ben  ?  ’  I  asked. 

‘There’s  only  one  thing  to  be  done,’ he  answered.  ‘We 
must  keep  our  discovery  a  dead  secret  till  we  get  the  gold 
safely  disposed  of.  There  might  be  awkward  consequences  if 
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tiny  of  those  rowdies  at  Ophir  got  wind  of  it  \  not  to  speak  of 
your  friends  over  the  hill.’ 

‘Well,  how  are  you  going  to  manage  it?’  inquired  Michael. 

‘  I  think  we  can’t  do  better  than  this,’  replied  Ben,  after 
some  thought.  ‘  I  will  set  off  to  the  camp  at  once,  and  bring 
back  the  horse  here.  Then  we  can  load  up  the  stuff,  and  take 
it  over  to  Booroowong  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  we  ’ll 
ask  the  commissioner  for  an  escort  to  the  Bank  in  Bathurst.’ 

‘That  sounds  a  good  plan,’  I  said.  ‘Shall  you  tell  the 
commissioner?  ’ 

‘  Hot  till  to-morrow,’  answered  Ben.  ‘  The  fewer  that 
know,  the  better  for  us.  It’s  wonderful  how  these  things  <mt 

o  o 

about. 

‘  How  are  you  going  to  keep  Owl’s  mouth  shut  ?  ’  asked 
Michael. 

‘Easy  enough,’  grinned  Ben.  ‘I’ll  take  him  in  and  bring 
him  back  with  me,  and  never  lose  sight  of  him  all  the  time. 
He  can  get  a  look  at  his  beloved  cart,  and  be  ’ll  have  to  put 
up  with  that  until  to-morrow. — See  here,  Owl,’  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  aboriginal ;  ‘  you  and  me  go  longa  camp  and 
fetch  that  feller  horse.  Then  we  take  away  yeller  stuff. 
Morrow  morning  you  get  that  feller  cart.  Him  belonga  you 
after  that.  S’posing  you  tell  any  feller  white  man  ’bout  yeller 
stuff,  you  no  going  to  get  cart.  You  strike  a  light?’ 

‘  Me  strike  a  light,’ returned  Owl.  ‘You  berry  good  man. 
Baal  me  tell.’ 

‘  You  won’t,  if  I  can  help  it,’  laughed  Ben.— ‘  How,  boys, 
wo  ’ll  eat  up  whatever  breakfast  this  black  imp  has  left  us, 
and  then  I  ’ll  be  off.’ 

‘  What  are  we  to  do  with  ourselves  while  you  are  gone  ?  ’ 
inquired  Michael.  ‘I  don’t  feel  much  inclined  to  go  on 
digging.’ 

‘  I  daresay  not,’  said  Ben  ;  ‘  but  there ’s  plenty  of  work  for 
you  to  do,  all  the  same.  T  ou  and  Jack  must  knock  as  much 
gold  out  of  the  quartz  as  you  can  manage.  What  you  can’t 
knock  out,  leave  in,  lint  break  the  rock  into  small  pieces. 
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It  ’ll  bo  easier  to  transport  that  way.  Each  take  one  side  of 
the  creek,  and  keep  a  sharp  eye  for  prospectors.  If  any  come 
along,  you  must  bluff  them  the  best  way  you  can.  So  long  ! 
I  ’ll  be  back  as  soon  as  may  be.’  lie  strode  rapidly  away, 
followed  by  Owl. 

‘ 1  wonder  for  how  long  those  two  golden  rocks  have  stood 
staring  at  each  other  before  we  found  them,’  said  Michael, 
cutting  up  a  small  fig  of  tobacco  which  Owl  had  graciously 
handed  back  to  him. 

‘  Ah  !  that ’s  a  puzzle  for  wiser  heads  than  ours  to  unravel,’ 
I  answered.  ‘  From  the  position  of  the  boulders,  almost  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  to  one  another,  one  might  imagine  that 
some  old-time  convulsion  had  cloven  the  mountain  asunder, 
leaving  the  gully  as  it  now  is.’ 

‘  Splitting  an  originally  huge  boulder  in  two  ?  ’  suggested 
Michael. 

‘  Quite  so.  Or  perhaps  some  enormous  rush  of  water  may 
have  heaved  up  the  two  boulders  independently  of  one 
another.  But  I  daresay  an  expert  would  laugh  at  both  sug¬ 
gestions.’ 

‘  Well,  it  doesn’t  matter  much  how  they  came  hero,  since 
here  they  are,  and  we  have  had  the  good  luck  to  find  them. 
I  wonder  if  there  are  any  others.’ 

‘  What  a  cormorant  you  are,  Micky,’  I  laughed.  ‘  I  think 
we  had  better  make  sure  of  what  we  have  before  we  hunt  for 
more.’ 

‘  Bight,’  acquiesced  Michael.  ‘  How  shall  we  set  to 
work  V 

‘  You  take  this  side  of  the  creek,  and  I  ’ll  take  the  other,’  I 
said.  ‘We  ’ll  spread  a  ’possum  rug  here,  bring  the  fragments 
down  by  degrees,  and  wrap  them  up  in  it.’ 

‘  That ’s  a  good  notion,’  said  Michael ;  ‘  and  if  any  one 
comes  along,  we  can  throw  another  rug  over  the  heap.’ 

We  laboured  away  till  noonday  at  our  task,  undisturbed  by 
any  intruder,  bringing  the  treasure  to  the  spit  where  the  rug 
was  spread.  In  most  instances  the  quartz  matrix  was  easily 
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detached  from  the  metal,  and  fell  away,  disclosing  to  our 
astonished  eyes  lumps  of  solid  gold,  some  of  them  three  or 
four  pounds  in  weight,  while  there  were  many  masses  of 
one  and  two  pounds  each,  beside  smaller  pieces  of  all  weights, 
from  one  ounce  upwards.  In  other  cases  the  thick  veins  of 
gold  seemed  so  intimately  blended  with  the  quartz,  that  we 
contented  ourselves  with  breaking  the  latter  into  pieces, 
without  attempting  to  extract  the  metal.  Numerous  splinters, 
too,  all  of  them  most  precious,  came  away  during  our  opera¬ 
tions,  and  all  of  these  we  carefully  collected,  and  stowed  in  a 
couple  of  tin  billies,  which  were  filled  to  the  brim.  At  last  all 
was  done,  and  the  glittering  mixture  of  dazzling  quartz 
and  gleaming  gold  lay  heaped  upon  the  rug  in  splendid  con¬ 
fusion. 

‘  Now  !  ’  exclaimed  Michael,  ‘  isn’t  that  a  glorious  sight  1 
It  makes  my  eyes  water  to  look  at  it.’ 

£  Yes,’  I  laughed  ;  £  and  to  prevent  it  having  a  worse  effect 
upon  any  one  who  may  chance  to  come  this  way,  I ’m  going  to 
cover  it  up.  There,’  I  went  on,  as  I  threw  my  rug  over  the 
glowing  pile,  £  that  is  as  safe  as  we  can  make  it  for  the 
present.  Now  let  us  have  something  to  eat.  I  am  half 
starving.’ 

£  Boil  the  billy,  then,’  said  the  insatiable  Michael.  £  I  ’in 
going  to  look  for  more.’ 

But  more  he  did  not  find,  which  was  not  wonderful,  since 
Nature  had  outdone  herself  already.  But  it  was  remarkable 
that,  though  the  ground  by  the  creek  gave,  as  our  washing  of 
yesterday  proved,  a  good  yield  of  gold,  yet  a  pan  of  earth, 
which  Michael  brought  from  the  spot  where  the  boulders  had 
stood,  held  not  a  single  grain. 

‘This  would  seem  to  support  your  theory,  Jack,’  said 
Michael,  pegging  away  at  his  dinner.  £  Ugh  !  how  heavy 
this  is.’ 

‘Which1?’  I  asked  laughingly.  ‘The  damper  or  the 
theory  1  ’ 

‘  I  mean,’  laughed  back  Michael,  ‘  that  it  looks  as  if  these 
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great  boulders  had  been  torn  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
carried  np  there  by  an  enormous  rush  of  water.’ 

‘  Well,  at  all  events,  I  won’t  assume  the  responsibility  of 
accounting  for  such  a  natural  phenomenon,’  I  replied. 
‘  There  they  were,  and  here  they  are,  as  you  said  just  now. 
That ’s  much  more  to  the  point.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to 
smoke,  I  shall  take  a  nap.’ 

‘All  right,’  said  Michael.  ‘I’ll  wake  you  if  anything 
happens.’ 

I  dozed  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  when  I  opened  my  eyes 
again,  saw  that  Michael  had  uncovered  the  gold,  and  was 
standing  gloating  over  it. 

‘  Well,  old  Shylock,’  I  said,  sitting  up ;  ‘  taking  another 
look  at  your  hoard,  I  see.’ 

‘  Yes,’  answered  Michael,  gazing  fondly  at  the  yellow  heap, 
which  gave  back  the  rays  of  the  westering  sun  in  a  thousand 
golden  gleams.  ‘  I  don’t  suppose  I  shall  ever  see  such  a 
sight  in  all  the  world  again,  so  I ’m  making  the  most  of  it 
while  I  have  the  opportunity.’ 

‘  It  is  certainly  very  wonderful,’  I  admitted,  leaning  over  to 
stare  at  the  heap.  ‘  When  the  news  of  this  gets  about,  it 
will  cause  rather  a  stir,  I  should  say.’ 

‘  Think  what  a  stir  it  will  cause  at  Booroowong  to-night,’ 
said  Michael,  incautiously  raising  his  voice.  ‘  Daisy  will  go 

wild  with  delight,  and  as  for  Mrs  Soames  and  Mackenzie - 

Hollo,  there ’s  a  man  !  ’ 

He  dropped  the  rug  so  as  to  completely  cover  the  gold,  and 
flinging  himself  carelessly  down  upon  it,  began  to  fill  his  pipe 
with  as  much  appearance  of  unconcern  as  he  could  muster  at 
such  short  notice. 

‘  Where  ?  ’  I  whispered,  edging  nearer  to  him. 

‘There,’  he  muttered  in  reply  ;  ‘close  to  where  Owl  found 
the  gold.  Do  you  think  he  saw  it  V 

‘  Must  have  done,  I ’m  afraid,’  I  said  in  a  low  voice.  ‘  What 
is  more  important  is,  did  he  hear  what  you  said?  ’ 

Whether  he  had  heard  or  seen,  the  stranger  made  no  sign, 
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but  coming  across  the  creek  to  where  we  were  seated,  threw 
himself  down  on  the  ground  beside  us,  and  with  a  civil  good- 
day,  asked  for  something  to  eat. 

‘Been  prospecting,  mates?’  he  inquired,  munching  beef  and 
damper. 

He  was  a  thickset,  powerful  man,  a  typical  digger  to  look 
at,  and  with  nothing  of  the  rascal  in  his  open  and  rather  in¬ 
genuous  countenance.  Still  it  behoved  us  to  be  on  our  guard, 
so  I  answered  cautiously,  ‘  Yes,  we ’ve  been  doing  a  little 
that  way.’ 

‘  Any  luck  ?  ’  he  asked. 

‘  Oh  yes  ;  we  got  a  few  ounces  yesterday.’ 

‘Nothing  to-day?’  persisted  the  stranger. 

‘  We  have  not  been  digging  to-day,’  I  answered  eva¬ 
sively. 

‘  So,’  he  said  with  a  glance  at  Michael,  who  reclined  rather 
uncomfortably  across  the  heap  of  gold.  ‘  You  are  taking  it  so 
easy  like,  I  thought  you  must  have  made  your  pile.’ 

He  smiled  a  little  as  he  spoke,  and  I  started  at  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  words. 

‘  Are  you  also  prospecting  ?  ’  said  I,  judging  it  wiser  not  to 
notice  his  last  remark. 

‘  Why,  yes,’  he  replied  ;  ‘I’m  looking  for  a  good  thing,  like 
the  rest  of  us.  Pretty  hard  to  find,  though.’ 

‘  Oh,  some  have  luck,  and  some  have  none,’  put  in  Michael. 

‘  Look  at  us  ’ - 

‘  Yes,’  I  interrupted  hastily,  ‘  when  we  were  at  Ophir  we 
had  a  capital  hole.  But  in  the  last  three  days  it  didn’t  yield 
as  many  ounces.’ 

‘Well,  you’ve  made  up  for  it  here,’ said  the  man,  with  a 
smile. 

Again  his  tone  seemed  to  be  significant;  but  I  answered  as 
indifferently  as  I  could,  ‘Yes,  certainly,  ten  ounces  yesterday 
wasn’t  bad.’ 

‘  But  a  rug  full  of  nuggets  to-day  is  a  heap  better,’  said  the 
stranger  quietly,  with  another  smile. 
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Michael  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  face  flaming  fiery  red.  ‘  You 
saw,  then  1  ’  he  stuttered — ‘  you  saw  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  I  reckon  I  did/  laughed  the  stranger.  ‘  No  mail 
who  wasn’t  teetotally  blind  could  have  helped  it.  The  way 
them  nuggets  blazed,  you  could  have  seen  ’em  a  mile  away.’ 

1  l°°k  here,’  cried  Michael  angrily.  ‘  We  don’t  know 
who  you  are  ;  but  recollect,  before  you  try  any  tricks,  that 
we  are  armed.’ 

‘  Shut  up  !  Micky,’  I  said.  ‘  You ’ve  no  right  to  talk  like 
that. — Never  mind  him,’  I  addressed  the  stranger.  ‘Ho 
doesn’t  know  what  he ’s  saying.’ 

Iiisli  blood,  remarked  the  mail  coolly.  ‘Always  pep¬ 
pery.  1  here’s  a  long  reach,  my  lad,  between  talking  and 
doing,  lou ’d  know  that,  if  you ’d  been  in  California  as  long 
as  I  have.  Why,  if  I ’d  been  up  to  mischief,  I  could  have 
got  the  drop  on  you  long  before  you ’d  done  blethering.  Like 
this.  See  !  ’ 

A\  ith  an  incredibly  swift  movement  he  whipped  a  revolver 
from  his  hip,  and,  with  an  amused  smile,  covered  us  one 
after  the  other.  ‘Your  pluck’s  all  right,  lad,’  he  went  on 
good-naturedly,  restoring  the  weapon  to  his  belt ;  ‘  but  next 
time  you  talk  big,  don’t  leave  your  shooting-iron  on  the 
ground,  two  or  three  yards  behind  you.’ 

X  don  t  care,  said  Michael  defiantly,  recovering  his  com¬ 
posure.  ‘  You  may  shoot  if  you  like.  Our  friends  will  be 
here  long  before  you  can  walk  off  with  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
gold.’ 

I  felt  quite  angry  with  Michael,  and  told  him  so. 

‘  Who  wants  to  shoot  ?  ’  laughed  the  stranger.  ‘  You  ’re  the 
only  one  as  far  as  I  can  see. — Oh  !  I  don’t  mind  him,’  lie 
added,  to  me.  ‘  I ’m  used  to  pepper-boxes,  I  am.’ 

‘  I  hope  you  are  properly  ashamed  of  yourself,  Micky,’  I  said 
reprovingly. 

‘I  am,’  he  responded,  addressing  the  stranger.  ‘  I  beg  your 
pardon.  This  gold  business  lias  rather  turned  me  upside 
down,  I  think.’ 
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‘  I  don’t  wonder,’  said  the  man.  ‘  It  seemed  a  goodish 
pile.  I ’d  like  to  have  another  squint  at  it.  Take  off  the 
rug.’ 

‘  Not  I,’  laughed  Michael.  ‘  You  are  so  quick  with  your 
pop-gun,  I  kl  he  afraid  of  the  consequences.  If  you  like  to 
wait  till  our  mates  come  hack,  I’ll  show  it  to  you  then.’  His 
face  and  voice  were  perfectly  good-humoured,  hut  he  reached 
out  for  his  revolver  as  he  spoke,  and  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon 
the  stranger’s  hands. 

‘You  ’re  mighty  quick  to  learn  a  lesson,’  smiled  the  latter. 
‘Well,  if  you  won’t,  you  won’t. — When’ll  these  mates  of 
yours  he  up  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh  !  any  time  soon,’  answered  Michael.  ‘  Ben  Layton 
doesn’t  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet.’ 

‘  Ben  Layton  !  ’  exclaimed  the  prospector  with  a  start  he 
vainly  tried  to  repress,  while  his  hand  moved  nervously  to 
the  neckband  of  his  red  shirt.  ‘  Ben  Layton  ! — Are  you  his 
mates  ?  ’ 

‘  We  are,’  said  Michael.  ‘All  the  better  for  us.’ 

‘Yes ;  all  the  better  for  you,’  repeated  the  stranger  slowly. 

‘  He ’s  a  ’cute  card,  is  Ben  Layton.’ 

‘You  know  him,  then?’  I  asked. 

‘  I ’ve  heard  of  him  in  California.  Who  hasn’t  ?  But  I 
never  ran  against  him.  —  Then  you  must  he  the  Lucky 
Revellers.’ 

‘We  arc,’  I  laughed.  ‘Every  one  in  Ophir  knows  us,  it 
seems.’ 

‘  By  name,  of  course,’  said  the  stranger.  ‘  But  I  was — 
we  were  working  way  up  the  creek,  and  never  got  your 
length.’ 

‘You  and  your  mates?’  queried  Michael. 

He  nodded.  ‘  Reid’s  party.  My  name ’s  Tom  Reid.  We’d 
no  luck,  so  I  left  them  taking  a  last  look  at  the  hole,  while 
I  came  out  for  a  prospect.  But  why  do  they  call  you  the 
Revellers?  Did  you  all  go  on  the  spree  when  you  first 
struck  a  vein  ?  ’ 
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‘  No  !  ’  roared  Michael.  ‘  What  an  idea  !  We  take  our  name 
from  our  sleeping  partner — an  heiress  now,  more  by  token.’ 
He  pointed  to  the  rug. 

‘  A  woman  !’  said  Reid  in  astonishment.  ‘Is  your  partner 
a  woman  ?  ’ 

‘  Not  exactly/  laughed  Michael.  ‘  She  will  be  some  day.’ 

Reid  looked  puzzled.  ‘  I  never  saw — I  mean,  I  never 
heard  of  a  woman  being  with  you  at  Ophir,’  he  said. 

‘  Oh !  she  wasn’t  there/  replied  Michael,  enjoying  his 
mystification.  ‘  She ’s  ’ - 

‘  Staying  with  friends/  I  broke  in  hastily,  thinking  it  just 
as  well  that  our  connection  with  Booroowong  should  not  be 
aired  for  the  stranger’s  benefit. 

O 

‘  Ah  !  Sydney  way,  I  suppose,’  he  remarked,  to  which  we 
returned  no  answer. 

Reid  rose  to  his  feet.  ‘  Well,  I  must  be  going,’  he  said. 
‘  I  can’t  wait  here  all  day.’ 

‘  Won’t  you  stop  and  see  Ben  ?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  He  ’ll  be  glad  to 
meet  an  old  Californian  acquaintance.’ 

‘  Oh  !  I  never  met  him  there,  I  told  you/  said  Reid  quickly. 
‘  I  must  be  off  ’ 

‘  Are  you  going  back  to  Ophir  to-night  ?  ’  said  I. 

‘  No;  I  reckon  I  ’ll  camp  in  the  ranges,  and  turn  up  there 
some  time  in  the  morning.’ 

‘  I ’m  not  sorry  to  hear  that,’  grinned  Michael.  ‘  You  ’ll  be 
out  of  reach  of  temptation.’ 

‘  What  do  you  mean  ?  ’  asked  Reid,  flushing  slightly. 

‘  Only  that  you  won’t  meet  anybody,  and  so  won’t  be 
tempted  to  tell  our  secret/  said  Michael  apologetically. 

‘You’ll  take  the  stuff  to  Ophir  to-night,  then?’  queried 
Reid. 

‘No,  to  Boor - I  mean,  yes — no — you  don’t  expect  us 

to  leave  it  here  all  night  ?  ’  floundered  poor  Michael,  growing 
very  red  again. 

‘  No,’  said  Reid,  apparently  not  noticing  his  confusion. 
‘The  commissioner  will  keep  it  safe  for  you,  of  course. — Well, 
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so  long !  I ’m  not  likely  to  meet  any  one,  as  you  say  ;  "but  if 
I  do,  I  won’t  give  you  away.  So  long  !  See  you  again  some 
day,  maybe.’ 

He  turned,  and  walked  rapidly  off  by  the  way  he  had  come, 
and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  among  the  trees. 

‘  Plague  take  my  stupid  tongue  !  ’  exclaimed  Michael.  ‘  I 
was  so  anxious  not  to  mention  Booroowong  that  it  nearly 
slipped  out.’ 

‘  The  half  of  it  did,’  I  said.  ‘And  I  stopped  you  only  just 
in  time  a  few  minutes  before.  You  really  should  have  been 
more  on  your  guard.’ 

‘  I  own  it,’  admitted  Michael.  ‘  You  can’t  blame  me  any 
more  than  I  blame  myself.’ 

‘  Well,  it  can’t  be  helped  now,’  I  said.  ‘  Possibly  the  man 
has  never  heard  of  Booroowong.  If  so,  there ’s  no  harm  done. 
At  all  events,  he  looked  a  decent  sort  of  fellow.’ 

‘Quite,’  said  Michael,  somewhat  soothed.  ‘What  a  fearful 
ass  I  made  of  myself  with  my  brag  about  being  armed.’  He 
crimsoned  again  as  he  spoke. 

‘  You  certainly  looked  rather  silly  when  Reid  whipped  out 
his  revolver,’  I  laughed.  ‘If  he  had  wished  to  do  so,  he 
could  easily  have  got  rid  of  us  both.’ 

‘  That ’s  so,’  said  Michael.  ‘  He  had  his  revenge,  for  he 
made  me  feel  an  egregious  fool. — Oh  yes,  he ’s  a  decent 
enough  chap.  We ’ve  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  But,  I  say, 
Jack,’  he  added  pathetically,  ‘  don’t  say  a  word  to  Ben 
about  the  pistol  business,  if  you  love  me.  He ’d  chaff  the  life 
out  of  me.’ 

‘  I  think  I  must  tell  him,’  I  said.  ‘It  is  such  a  good  joke.’ 

‘Oh  no,  no,’  protested  Michael.  ‘  Ah  !  now  promise  me.’ 

‘All  right,’  I  laughed.  ‘I  won’t  give  you  away,  as  Reid 
put  it. — Why,  that  must  be  Ben,’  I  broke  off,  as  a  cooee 
pealed  through  the  air  from  far  down  the  gully. 

‘I  expect  it  is,’  said  Michael.  ‘  I  say,  Jack,  I  wonder  what 
Ben  did  in  California.  Everybody  who  comes  from  there 
seems  to  have  heard  of  him.’ 
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‘Well,  Hargreaves  gave  us  a  hint  of  one  of  his  perform¬ 
ances,’  I  returned.  ‘  Perhaps  Peid  was  referring  to  the  same 
thing.  Do  you  know,  it  struck  me  that  he  looked  a  trifle 
uncomfortable  when  Ben’s  name  was  mentioned  %  Did  it 
strike  you  ?  ’ 

‘  No,’  said  Michael  ;  ‘  I  can’t  say  I  noticed  anything  of  the 
sort.’ 

‘  I  daresay  it  was  only  fancy  on  my  part. — Ah  !  here 
comes  Ben.’ 

‘  Why,  he  has  brought  Sanderson  with  him  !  ’  cried  Michael 
in  a  tone  of  surprise.  ‘  What  has  he  done  that  for,  I 
wonder  1  ’ 

At  this  moment  Ben  appeared  round  a  curve  of  the  creek, 
accompanied  by  Sanderson,  the  stalwart  digger,  who  owned 
the  claim  next  to  the  one  we  had  worked  at  Ophir.  Behind 
them  followed  Owl,  leading  the  horse,  and  swaggering  with 
importance. 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  a  great  bank  of  clouds,  and  as 
it  sank  in  a  blaze  of  crimson  and  gold,  the  shrill,  weird  cry  of 
a  curlew,  followed  by  another  and  then  another,  pealed 
through  the  lonely  ranges. 

‘  Sundown,’  exclaimed  Michael.  ‘  Listen  to  the  curlews. 
We  ’ll  be  lucky  if  we  get  out  of  this  before  dark. — Hullo  ! 
Ben.  Got  back  1  ’ 

‘ Yis,  here  we  am,’  said  Owl  with  great  dignity.  ‘How 
you  do  ?  ’ 

‘  I  told  Sanderson,’  explained  Ben,  ‘and  brought  him  along. 
Just  as  well  to  have  an  extra  hand  at  this  sort  of  work.  He ’s 
safe. — Got  things  ready1?’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  I ;  ‘all  the  gold  is  under  the  rug,  and  the  sweep¬ 
ings  are  in  those  two  billies.’ 

O 

‘  Right !’  answered  Ben.  *  I ’ve  brought  some  saddle-bags. 
Load  up  sharp.  We  must  get  out  of  the  ranges  before  dark.’ 

Sanderson  relieved  his  feelings  after  the  manner  of  gold- 
diggers  when  Michael  pulled  off  the  rug  and  exposed  the 
shining  heap  to  his  view,  but  he  lost  no  time  in  words,  and 
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lent  a  busy  hand  stowing  the  gold  into  the  saddle-bags, 
which  were  securely  strapped  upon  the  horse’s  back ;  and  in 
silence,  but  with  joyful  hearts,  we  set  out  on  our  journey  to 
Booroowong. 

As  we  turned  the  horse  round,  the  curlews’  long-drawn 
scream  rang  again  through  the  gully. 

‘Going  to  have  rain,’ remarked  Ben.  ‘Hear  the  curlews. 
— No  one  troubled  you?’  he  added,  as  we  marched  along. 

I  caught  Michael’s  imploring  glance  in  the  fading  light. 
‘No,’  I  answered;  ‘we  had  a  visitor,  a  prospector,  like  our¬ 
selves,  but  ho  came  and  went  quietly.’ 

‘  Did  he  see  the  gold  ?  ’  inquired  Ben  sharply. 

‘  Well,  I ’m  afraid  ho  got  a  glimpse  of  it,’  I  replied ;  ‘  but 
he  was  a  decent  fellow,  and  did  not  bother  us.  He  said  he 
had  known  you  in  California,  by  the  way.  His  name  is  Tom 
Reid.’ 

‘  What  was  he  like  ?  ’  asked  Ben. 

‘A  tall  man  with  a  curling  brown  beard,  and  rather  a 
pleasant  expression.’ 

‘  Hum  !  ’  said  Ben.  ‘  That  would  fit  a  good  many.  Beid  ? 
I  don’t  remember  any  one  of  that  name  out  there.’ 

‘Oh,  he  said  he  had  only  heard  of  you,’  I  remarked  ;  ‘but 
he  didn’t  state  in  what  connection.  It  seemed  to  me,  though 
Micky  didn’t  notice  it,  that  he  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
when  your  name  came  up.’ 

Ben  mused  for  a  moment  or  two.  ‘  Do  you  remember  Peter 
the  Polite,  Sandy  ?  ’  he  broke  out  suddenly. 

‘  Who  ?  Me  ?  ’  said  Sanderson,  who  had  likewise  tried  his 
luck  in  California.  ‘  Him  as  skipped  from  Adobe  City  ? 
Well,  I  should  say  so.  What  put  him  into  your  head  ?  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  know,’  answered  Ben  indifferently. — *  Pleasant  sort 
of  fellow  this  that  was  talking  to  you?’  he  inquired  of  me. 

‘  Yes,  he  was  civil  enough,’  said  I.  ‘  Who  may  Peter  the 
Polite  be?’ 

‘You  didn’t  notice  if  he  had  a  deep  scar  from  the  middle 
of  his  lower  lip  right  across  his  chin,  did  you?’  pursued  Ben. 
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‘  Ho  wore  a  beard,  I  told  you,’  I  replied. 

‘  Oh,  ah,  yes,  I  forgot,’  said  Ben.  ‘  It  couldn’t  have  been 
Peter,  at  all  events — eh,  Sandy  1  ’ 

‘  Ye  never  know  where  sicli  varmints  will  turn  up  next,’ 
answered  Sanderson.  ‘  One  thing,  though  :  Peter ’s  not  the 
man  to  set  looking  on  at  a  heap  of  gold  like  yon,  without 
having  a  try  for  it.  Unless,’  he  added,  ‘  he  might  a  thought 
some  one  was  handy  to  stop  him.’ 

‘We  mentioned  that  Ben  was  coming  up  with  help,  and 
might  arrive  at  any  moment,’  said  Michael. 

‘  Ah  !  that  would  be  enough  to  steady  him.  He  was  always 
mighty  keerful  of  his  own  skin,  though  he  made  holes  in  a 
few  other  people’s.  But  o’  course  there ’s  no  saying  it  was 
Peter.  What ’d  he  be  doing  here,  anyhow  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  but  who  is  this  mighty  polite  gentleman  1  ’  asked 
Michael.’ 

‘  We  met  him  out  west,’  explained  Sanderson.  ‘  He  was 
what  we  call  a  road-agent.  He  did  a  pretty  good  trade,  and 
he  was  always  so  mighty  perlite  when  he  did  his  thieving  that 
he  come  by  the  name  of  Peter  the  Polite.’ 

‘  There ’s  a  monstrous  lot  of  those  birds  around  to-night,’ 
said  Ben,  as  we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  gully,  and  the 
wailing  note  of  the  curlews  again  filled  the  air. 

‘  He  had  a  pretty  long  rope,’  pursued  Sanderson,  ‘  for  he  was 
as  slippery  as  an  eel  ;  but  one  day  he  bailed  up  the  wrong 
man.  It  was  Ben  Layton.’ 

‘  What  happened  then  V  asked  Michael  eagerly. 

‘  Pete  got  marked  for  life,’  said  Sanderson  ;  ‘  and  a  precious 
short  life  it  would  hev  been,  for  the  boys  had  the  rope  round 
his  neck,  when  up  comes  the  sheriff  and  claims  his  body, 
lie ’d  a  got  nothing  else  if  he ’d  come  just  two  minutes  later,’ 
sighed  Sanderson  regretfully.  ‘  However,  the  sheriff  couldn’t 
hold  him,  for  that  night  he  broke  out  of  his  cage,  and  legged 
it  from  Adobe  City.  We  never  heard  of  him  again.’ 

‘  No,  and  never  will,  I  reckon,’  said  Ben.  ‘  There  are  the 
lights  of  Booroowong,  boys.  Now  we  ’ll  surprise  them.’ 
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We  went  in  by  the  paddocks  in  rear  of  the  house,  and  un¬ 
loading  the  horse  at  the  back  door,  carried  in  the  saddle-bags. 
I  was  the  last  to  enter,  and  as  I  closed  the  door,  once  again 
rose  and  fell  that  dreary  wail  which  we  had  heard  so  often  on 
our  way  to  the  homestead.  The  sound,  however,  was  such  a 
common  one,  that,  I  own,  it  never  occurred  to  me  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  imagine  it  might  be  a  signal. 

‘  My  land  !  ’  cried  Mrs  Soames,  as  we  all  trooped  into  the 
parlour,  our  heavy  boots  clattering  on  the  floor.  ‘  What ’s 
this?  You  boys  back  again,  and  a  stranger,  and  thet  nigger. 
Why,  what ’s  amiss  ?  ’ 

£  We ’ve  come  to  show  you  something,  Mrs  Soames,’  an¬ 
swered  Ben — ‘  something  we ’ve  found.’ 

‘You  hev  ?  ’  beamed  the  good  lady.  ‘Waal,  now,  I  call 
thet  real  nice  of  you.  It ’s  a  nugget,  ain’t  it  ?  Do  tell.’ 

I  hat  s  about  what  it  is,’  laughed  Ben,  taking  a  look  to  see 
if  the  shutters  were  fastened.  ‘  Now,  you  three,  turn  your 
faces  to  the  wall  till  I  say  “  Ready.’” 

‘  My  !  ’  giggled  Mrs  Soames,  ‘  I  ’clar  to  gracious  it ’s  quite 
a  play.  Now,  Daisy,  honey ;  now,  Mis’  Mackenzie,  you  tu’n 
yewr  heads  round.  Say,  ain’t  it  fun  !  ’ 

‘  We  ’ll  turn  your  heads  round  presently,’  chuckled  Ben,  as 
we  emptied  the  saddle-bags  upon  the  table.  ‘  Ready  !  ’ 

They  all  three  rushed  to  the  table,  and  then,  as  Ben  said, 
the  fit  took  them,  each  in  a  different  way.  Daisy,  the  only 
one  able  in  her  childlike  innocence  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
the  sight,  climbed  upon  the  table  and  passed  the  nuggets 
through  her  little  hands,  exclaimed  again  and  again,  ‘  How 
pretty!  how  pretty!’  Mrs  Mackenzie,  after  one  prolonged 
stare  of  utter  stupefaction,  cast  herself  down  into  a  chair  and 
broke  into  peal  after  peal  of  wild  laughter ;  while  Mrs  Soames, 
after  a  few  preliminary  gasps,  reeled  off  such  a  torrent  of  the 
quaintest  expressions  of  admiration,  that  all  of  us  men  fell 
laughing  as  if  our  sides  would  split  '}  even  Owl,  though  he 
certainly  could  not  have  told  where  the  joke  came  in,  cackling 
and  crowing  like  a  delighted  baby. 
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‘  I  thought  it  would  fetch  you/  said  Ben,  when  the  din  had 
in  part  subsided.  ‘Don’t  see  such  a  sight  every  day  in  the 
year,  Mrs  Soames.’ 

‘  My  stars  !  ’  screamed  Mrs  Soames.  ‘  I  never  ’magincd 
sich  a  thing.  Why,  that  ’ll  mint  into  dollars  enough  to  buy 
up  a  whole  state. — My  !  you  sweet  little  critter,’  she  went  on, 
smothering  Daisy  against  her  ample  bosom.  ‘  I  am  glad  for 
you.  I  reely  am.  Why,  sis,  you  ’ll  be  a  rich  woman,  now, 
and  all  along  of  them  boys. — Boys,’  she  added  enthusiastically, 
‘  I  just  natally  love  ye.’ 

We  laughingly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  Mrs 
Soames  went  on.  ‘  And  to  think  we ’d  hev  missed  thet  sight, 
if  you ’d  been  jest  one  day  later.’ 

‘  Why,  how  is  that,  Mrs  Soames  1  ’  I  asked. 

‘  I  hed  a  letter  from  my  old  man,  yesterday,’  she  replied. 
‘Fraser  he  fetched  it  in,  saying  he ’d  be  jest  as  pleased  to  see 
me  on  board  again,  ez  most  of  the  crew  hed  put  out  for  Ophir. 
So  as  your  friend  Mr  Arundel  is  sorter  hankering  to  get  a 
hold  of  Daisy,  and  ez  there  warn’t  nothing  in  the  way  of  it, 
I  packed  up  our  traps,  and  we  ’re  going  to  say  good-bye  to 
Booroowong  to-morrow  morning.’ 

‘  Then  I’m  very  glad  we  came  when  we  did,’  I  said.  ‘  We 
should  have  been  sorry  to  miss  you  and  Daisy,  though  I 
expect  we  shall  join  you  in  Sydney  before  very  long.’ 

Just  then  a  heavy  tread  was  heard  in  the  passage.  ‘Now 
for  a  squall,’  whispered  Michael  to  me.  ‘  It ’s  Mackenzie.’ 

A  squall  !  It  was  a  tornado.  Mackenzie,  who  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  leave  Fraser  in  charge  of  the  store  at  night,  entered 
the  room,  and  the  moment  he  passed  the  door  his  eyes  fell 
upon  the  wondrous  sight  upon  the  table. 

He  stopped  short,  the  blood  surged  in  a  great  wave  to  his 
face,  and  receding,  left  him  pale  as  ashes.  ‘  Body  o’  me  !  ’  he 
gasped  in  a  thick  voice.  ‘  What ’s  yon  ?  ’ 

‘  It ’s  gold,  Mr  Mackenzie/  shrilled  Mrs  Soames.  ‘  It ’s  the 
boys’.  They ’ve  brought  it  for  you  to  see.’ 

Mackenzie  walked  slowly  to  the  table  like  a  man  in  a 
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dream,  liis  eyes  fixed  vacantly  upon  the  glittering  lumps.  lie 
stretched  out  his  hand  cautiously,  as  though  afraid  the  metal 
would  burn  him,  and  took  up  one  of  the  nuggets.  The  touch 
restored  him  to  himself,  and  flinging  the  lump  violently  down, 
he  broke  out  in  a  loud,  coarse  voice,  hoarse  with  passion. 

‘  How  daur  ye  ?  How  daur  ye  bring  this  accursed  thing 
into  ma  hoose  1  Tak  it  awa  !  Tak  it  awa  !  I  ’ll  no  hae  it 
here.  Tak  it  awa,  I  tell  ye.’ 

He  made  a  dive  at  the  gold,  as  if  to  sweep  it  to  the  floor, 
but  Mrs  Soames  caught  his  arm.  c  Say,  Mr  Mackenzie,’  she 
exclaimed,  ‘  don’t  go  for  to  lose  your  wits  over  this  busi¬ 
ness.  You  cert’nly  can’t  tu’n  the  boys  out  to-night.  Simmer 
down,  sonny;  simmer  down.  My  land!  what  a  shake 
he ’s  in.’ 

But  Mackenzie  was  not  so  easily  pacified,  and  for  fully  five 
minutes  he  raved  like  a  maniac,  saying  that  he  would  allow 
neither  us  nor  the  gold  to  remain  in  the  house  that  night. 
At  last  his  passion  wore  itself  out,  and  he  sat  down  exhausted. 
Then  Ben  spoke. 

‘  See  here,  Mr  Mackenzie,’  he  said.  ‘  We ’d  no  idea  you  kl 
carry  on  like  this,  or  I  guess  we  wouldn’t  have  come.  We 
thought  you ’d  like  to  see  the  sight  for  one  thing,  and  we 
thought  there  ’d  be  less  rumpus  if  we  brought  the  gold  here, 
for  another.  Now  we  are  here,  you  might  as  well  let  us  stay. 
M  e  11  take  the  stuff  to  Bathurst  in  the  morniim'.’ 

‘I’m  no  gaun  tae  get  my  throat  cut  tae  oblige  ony  man,’ 
said  Mackenzie  dismally. 

‘  Rubbish,’  cried  Ben.  ‘  There ’s  not  a  soul  knows  that  the 
gold  is  at  Booroowong  besides  ourselves.  I  ’ll  tell  you  what,’ 
he  added,  struck  by  an  idea.  ‘  You  let  us  stop  here  to-night, 
and  one  of  us  will  go  down  to  Ophir  and  fetch  up  a  guard 
of  troopers.’ 

Mackenzie’s  gloom  lightened.  ‘Ay  !  ye  can  stay  if  ye  dae 
that,’  ho  said,  and  rising  from  his  chair,  he  left  the  room, 
followed  by  his  wife. 

We  looked  at  one  another  and  laughed  quietly,  but  Mrs 
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Soames  remarked  :  ‘  Waal,  I  don’t  wonder  his  hair  riz  a  hit. 
It’s  no  tender  responsibility  yew ’re  laying  on  him.’ 

‘  We  don’t  ask  him  to  take  care  of  the  gold,’  said  Ben. 
‘We  can  do  that  ourselves.  But  I  admit  we  ought  to  have 
asked  his  leave  before  bringing  it  in  here.  My  word,  though, 
I  thought  he ’d  like  to  see  it.’ 

‘  I  ’ll  go  down  to  Ophir,  Ben,’  I  volunteered.  ‘  I  know  the 
commissioner  better  than  you  do,  and  I  can  explain  matters 
to  him  straight  out.’ 

‘Right  you  are,’  said  Ben.  ‘  Off  you  go.  The  sooner  the 
better  for  Mackenzie’s  taste.’ 

‘I’ll  go  with  you,  Jack,’  said  Daisy. 

‘  lSTo,  honey,  you  stop  here  along  with  me,’  commanded  Mrs 
Soames. 

‘But  I’ve  scarcely  seen  Jack  since  we  came  here,’  protested 
Daisy,  ‘  and  we  ’re  going  away  to-morrow.  Do  let  me  go, 
Mummy  Soames.’ 

‘  It ’s  a  moonlight  night,  and  a  short  three  miles,  Mrs 
Soames,’  I  urged.  ‘  I  ’ll  take  care  of  her,  and  she  can  get  a 
ride  back  in  front  of  one  of  the  troopers.’ 

Mrs  Soames  grumbled  a  little,  but  offered  no  further  opposi¬ 
tion,  so  Daisy  delightedly  put  on  her  hat,  and  while  the  others 
were  engaged  in  replacing  the  gold  in  the  saddle-bags,  we  left 
the  house  together. 

Daisy  was  in  high  glee  at  her  escape  from  under  Mrs 
Soames’  maternal  wing,  and  prattled  incessantly  of  all  she 
was  going  to  do  with  her  money  when  once  she  got  to 
Sydney.  Every  now  and  then  she  would  leave  my  side,  and 
running  a  little  way  ahead,  suddenly  pop  out  from  behind  a 
tree  with  a  boh  !  at  which,  of  course,  I  duly  appeared  to 
bo  very  much  astonished. 

We  had  got  about  a  mile  from  the  homestead,  when  she 
danced  off  to  the  left,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight.  Supposing 
that  she  would  repeat  her  former  tactics,  I  walked  straight  on, 
but  when  I  had  gone  nearly  a  hundred  yards  and  there  was 
still  no  sign  of  her,  1  began  to  think  that  she  must  have  missed 
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me.  So,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  an  iron  bark,  I  waited 
for  her  to  come  up. 

Standing  there,  I  heard  a  stealthy  footstep  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tree.  ‘  There  she  is,’  I  thought.  ‘  I  ’ll  give  her  a 
surprise  this  time,  the  little  rogue.’ 

I  edged  cautiously  round  the  trunk,  and  made  a  sudden 
dash. 

‘I’ve  caught  you  now,’ was  on  my  lips  to  say,  when,  to  my 
intense  surprise,  I  was  seized  in  a  powerful  grasp,  and  before 
I  could  collect  my  wits,  or  make  an  effort  to  free  myself,  was 
hurled  violently  to  the  ground.  Then  a  big  hand  was  clapped 
roughly  over  my  mouth,  the  cold  muzzle  of  a  revolver  dinted 
my  temple,  and  some  one  muttered  hoarsely  : 

‘  Keep  still !  If  you  move  or  speak,  you  ’ll  get  a  bullet 
through  your  head.’ 


CHAPTER  XY. 


THE  FIGHT  AT  BOOROOWONG. 


HE  muzzle  of  a  revolver  at  your  head,  and  a  ready 
finger  on  the  trigger  behind  it,  is  about  the  most 
convincing  argument  that  I  know  of.  I  therefore 
lay  still,  while  through  my  mind  the  thought 
ran  like  lightning,  ‘  Daisy !  what  has  become 
of  her?’  I  had  heard  no  noise,  no  commotion  or  calls 
for  help ;  my  own  capture  had  been  effected  swiftly  and 
noiselessly,  and  it  was  probable  that  Daisy  had  been  snared  in 
the  same  mysterious  way.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  just 
possible  that  she  had  not  been  observed  at  all,  and  if  so,  one 
of  two  things  might  happen.  She  would  either  walk  straight 
into  the  trap  as  I  had  done,  or  if — and  there  was  a  remote 
chance  of  it — she  had  been  near  enough  to  see  what  had 
happened  to  me,  she  would  steal  back  to  Booroowong,  and 
give  the  alarm.  And  this  I  hoped  with  all  my  heart  that  she 
had  been  able  to  do.  For  me,  at  least,  there  was  nothing  but 
to  wait  the  course  of  events. 

A  moment  or  two  passed,  during  which  the  man,  still 
holding  his  pistol  to  my  head,  removed  the  revolver  from  my 
belt,  and  placed  it  in  his  own.  By  the  luckiest  accident,  the 
leather  strap  through  which  my  knife  was  slung  had  been 
shifted  in  the  brief  struggle  which  preceded  my  fall,  and  I 
felt  the  irregularly  carved  sheath  jogging  me  uncomfortably  in 
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the  small  of  the  back.  Hence  the  innocent-looking  strap, 
which  was  similar  to  that  which  every  digger  wore  as  a  waist¬ 
band,  excited  no  suspicion,  and  the  presence  of  the  knife  was 
entirely  unsuspected  by  my  captor.  When  I  became  aware 
of  this  fortunate  oversight,  I  lay  stiller  than  ever,  though  I 
no  longer  felt  so  forlorn  and  helpless  as  before. 

When  the  transfer  of  the  revolver  had  been  effected,  the 
man  raised  his  head  and  emitted  a  low  whistle,  when  a 
fellow,  whom  I  at  once  recognised  as  Tyke,  glided  from 
among  the  trees,  and  without  a  word,  tied  my  hands  and 
feet  securely  with  a  piece  of  thin  rope.  Then,  still  in  the 
same  silent  fashion,  the  two  men  dragged  me  into  a  sitting 
posture,  set  my  back  against  a  neighbouring  tree,  bound  mo 
to  the  trunk  by  a  rope  passed  round  my  middle  and  confin¬ 
ing  my  elbows,  and  stepping  back  a  pace  or  two,  surveyed 
their  work. 

Got  him  tight,  Hick  V  said  Tyke,  with  a  chuckle  of  satis¬ 
faction,  breaking  silence  for  the  first  time. 

‘  Ay  !’  replied  Hick.  ‘I ’d  a  managed  the  job  in  a  shorter 
fashion,  if  I ’d  had  my  way.  But  the  captain  would  have  it 
so.’ 

I  felt  quite  grateful  to  the  unknown  captain  whose 
influence  had  been  exerted  in  my  behalf,  and  stared  curiously 
at  the  man  who  had  thrown  me  so  easily.  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  as  I  looked  at  him,  for  he  was  a  fellow  of  great  height, 
and  exceedingly  powerful  build,  and  even  had  he  not  taken 
me  so  completely  unawares,  would  probably  have  got  the  best 
of  me  in  a  tussle. 

1  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me,  now  you’ve  got  me?’ 
I  inquired,  feeling  with  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  the  pressure  of 
the  knife  at  my  back,  though  how  I  was  to  get  at  it  I  had 
not  the  remotest  idea. 

‘Shut  your  mouth!’  returned  Hick.— ‘ Whistle  ’em  up 
Tyke.’ 

Tyke  threw  back  his  head,  and  from  his  ugly  mouth  pealed 
shrilly  a  succession  of  those  sweet,  long-drawn  notes,  of  which 
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wo  had  already  heard  so  many  that  night— the  cry  of  the 
curlew. 

Oho  !  I  thought.  ‘  This  explains  the  cries  we  heard  all 
along  our  line  of  march.  They  were  signals  to  let  the  gang 
know  which  route  we  took.  I  do  hope  Daisy  has  got  away* 
and  had  the  wit  to  go  hack  to  Booroowong.  I  am  sure  she 
would  be  sharp  enough  to  do  so.  If  not  ’ _ 

My  ^flections  were  cut  short  by  the  sound  of  trampling 
feet,  as  one  after  the  other  the  members  of  the  gang  came  up 
in  obedience  to  the  call.  I  counted  nine  of  them,  stalwart 
fellows  all,  and  my  heart  sank  as  I  thought  of  what  would 
happen  at  Booroowong,  unless  word  reached  there  in  time. 

Oh,  if  Daisy  were  but  on  the  way  thither  !  Then  all  mmlit 
yet  be  well. 

Suddenly  a  commotion  arose.  A  tenth  man  came  out  of 
the  shadows  of  the  forest  and  joined  the  group,  casting  a 
glance  of  curiosity  at  me  as  he  did  so.  The  moment  his  eyes 
tell  upon  my  face,  he  started  violently,  plucked  a  long  knife 

fiom  his  belt,  and  with  a  furious  oath,  Hung  himself  towards 
me. 

It  would  have  gone  badly  with  me,  bound  and  helpless  as 
I  was,  but  before  the  fellow  could  reach  me,  the  gigantic  Dick 
seized  him  in  his  powerful  grasp,  swung  him  round,  and 

hustled  him  back  among  the  men,  who  promptly  surrounded 
him. 

‘Wot  are  yer  up  to,  Bill  Burke?’  growled  Dick.  ‘Didn’t 
ye  hear  wot  the  captain  said?’  Again  this  mysterious 
captain.  My  debt  to  him  was  increasing. 

‘Let  me  at  him  !’  foamed  Burke,  struggling  with  the  men 
who  detained  him.  ‘Let  me  at  him  !  I’ll  learn  him  what 
for.  I’ll  have  his  blood.’ 

‘  Not  this  bout,  you  won’t,’  replied  Dick.  ‘  The  orders  is 
agin  it.’ 

‘By - !  It ’s  lucky  for  him  he  didn’t  come  by  my  post 

just  now,’  growled  Burke,  yielding  to  superior  force.  ‘I’d 

have  done  for  him.  I  would,  captain  or  no  captain.’  I 
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felt  devoutly  thankful  that  I  had  walked  into  Dick’s  arms 
instead  of  Burke’s. 

‘Would  you  V  exclaimed  another  man,  who  at  that  moment 
came  up.  ‘  Would  you  1  By  thunder  !  if  you  had,  though  1 
want  all  hands  just  now,  you  wouldn’t  have  had  much  time 
to  talk  about  it  in.  See  here,  Bill  Burke,  I ’ve  had  enough 
of  your  growling  since  you  joined.  There  s  only  one  master 
in  this  camp,  and  I  reckon  you  see  him.  Understand  'l  lie 
whipped  a  revolver  out  of  his  belt  and  thrust  it  under 

Burke’s  nose. 

Burke  understood,  and  recoiling  among  the  men,  vouch¬ 
safed  no  answer  to  the  captain’s  harangue. 

‘  Why,  that ’s  Tom  Reid,’  I  thought.  ‘  He  is  the  leader  of 
the  gang.  Oh,  we  have  been  sold.’ 

Having  disposed  of  Burke,  Reid  turned  to  me  with  a  grin  . 

‘  Well,’  he  said,  ‘and  how  do  you  find  yourself'?’ 

‘  Pretty  uncomfortable,  thank  you,  Mr  Reid,’  I  replied. 

‘  All  the  same,  I ’m  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  concern  on 
my  behalf.’ 

‘  You’re  a  cool  hand,’  laughed  Reid;  ‘but  I ’m  afraid  you 
flatter  me.  I  never  expected  to  see  you  ;  I  was  waiting  for 
somebody  else.  If  Dick  there  had  known  the  difference 
between  you  and  that  someoody,  you  would — well,  your 
troubles  would  have  been  over  by  this  time.’ 

‘Oh!’  I  ejaculated,  rather  bewildered;  but  Burke  stepped 
forward  and  flourished  his  knife.  ‘  Let  me  finish  him,  then, 
cap’n,’  ho  cried.  ‘  I  owe  him  half  a  dozen.’ 

‘  Shut  up  !’  snapped  Reid.  ‘  I  ’ll  ask  you  when  I  want  you 
to  open  your  mouth.  Keep  back  !’ 

Burke  retreated  with  an  angry  snarl,  and  Reid  went  on  : 
‘  I  had  you  all  watched  as  far  as  Booroowong,  thanks  to  the 
indiscretion  of  your  Irish  friend,  and  if  I  could  have  called 
up  my  men  in  time,  it’s  likely  none  of  you  would  ever  have 
got  out  of  the  gully.  However,  your  start  was  too  good. 
But  what  a  pity  you  didn’t  take  the  gold  to  Opliir,  after  all, 
he  added  sneeringly. 
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I  made  no  answer,  and  he  continued  :  ‘  I  felt  pretty  sure 
some  one  would  return  to  Ophir  for  a  guard,  so  I  took  the 
liberty  of  spreading  out  my  men  in  line  in  order  to  intercept 
the  messenger.  I  own  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  you.  I 
am  glad,  however,  that  I  gave  the  order  I  did.  A  knife 
between  your  ribs  would  have  been  a  scurvy  return  for  your 
hospitality  this  afternoon.5 

He  spoke  with  a  studied  courtesy,  so  rare  in  a  man  in  his 
position,  that  a  light  suddenly  illumined  my  mind. 

‘  You  are  veiT  civil/  I  said ;  ‘  but  I  suppose  that  is  only  to 
be  expected  from  Peter  the  Polite.5 

He  laughed  out.  ‘So  you  told  Ben,  and  he  had  his 
suspicions,  after  all.  I  wondered  whether  he  would.  It  was 
a  mistake  on  my  part  to  let  on  that  I  knew  him.  The  fact  is, 
that  though  I  knew  Layton  was  at  the  diggings  with  a  party, 

I  was  unaware  that  you  were  his  companions,  and  so  was  a 
bit  off  my  guard.  I  was  quite  pleased  to  find  that  I  should 
meet  him  so  soon,  though.5 

*  ^  once  he  geis  the  rope  round  your  neck  again,5  I  replied 
coolly,  ‘  that  pleasure  will  be  mutual.5 

Reid  scowled,  and  his  hand  went  to  his  hip,  but  presently 
his  face  cleared,  and  he  laughed  again.  ‘  You  crow  pretty 

loud,  my  young  cock,5  he  said.  ‘Suppose  I  turn  Burke 
loose  upon  you  ? 5 

Untie  me  first,  and  I  don’t  mind  if  you  do,5  I  answered,  a 
wild  hope  of  escape  thrilling  me. 

Reid  shook  his  head.  ‘  That  won’t  do,  my  friend,5  he  said. 
‘I  see  your  dodge.— Why  didn’t  Layton  come  out?  It’s 
him  I  wanted  to  nab.5 

‘  So  I  gathered,’  I  answered  shortly. 

‘  Yes>’  went  on  Reid.  ‘  I  made  sure  he  would  come.  And 
as  I  wanted  him  alive,  not  dead,  I  gave  orders  accordingly. 
That  s  why  you’re  where  you  are.  However,  all  in  good 
time.  There  5s  one  less  at  Booroowong,  anyway. — Well,  we 
must  leave  you  there  for  a  bit,  I ’m  sorry,  but  there ’s  no 
help  for  it.5 
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‘  Oli  !  you  needn’t  think  to  catch  Ben  Layton  napping,  I 
cried,  as  boastfully  as  I  could. 

Reid  stopped  as  he  was  turning  away,  and,  as  if  struck  by 
a  sudden  thought,  observed,  ‘  Did  any  one  come  out  with 
you  1  ’ 

‘No,’  I  replied  instantly,  feeling  the  lie  to  be  justified  by 
the  circumstances,  and  filled  with  exultation  at  the  thought 
that  Daisy  had  escaped. 

Reid  glanced  keenly  at  me,  but  I  met  his  look  indifferently. 

‘  That ’s  all  right,  then,’  he  said.— ‘  Now,  mates,  we  ’ll  be 
off. — Any  message  to  your  friends  at  Booroowong  1  ’  he 
laughed.  ‘  We  ’ll  walk  right  in,  you  know.  They’ll  be  ex¬ 
pecting  the  troopers.’ 

‘  There  are  women  there,  and  a  little  girl,’  I  said  huskily. 

‘  Oh  !  we  wouldn’t  hurt  ’em  for  the  world,’  sneered  Reid, 
while  a  low  laugh,  which  made  me  shudder,  went  round  the 
men. 

‘It’ll  be  their  own  fault  if  any  one’s  hurt,’  said  Reid. 

‘  We  want  the  gold,  and  we  mean  to  have  it,  women  or  no 
women .’ 

I  racked  my  brains  for  some  pretext  by  which  to  delay  them, 
for  I  argued  that  as  soon  as  Daisy  reached  Booroowong,  some 
one,  probably  Owl,  would  be  instantly  despatched  to  bring  up 
the  troopers. 

<  Look  here,  Reid,’  I  said.  ‘  I  lied  just  now  when  I  said 
that  I  came  out  alone.  My  chum  is  at  Ophir  by  this  time.’ 

It  was  about  the  most  stupid  move  I  could  have  made. 

*  Is  that  so  ?  ’  returned  Reid  calmly.  ‘  Well,  if  you  ’re 
telling  the  truth  now,  and  I  don’t  know  that  you  are,  the 
sooner  we  ’re  off  the  better. — Come,  boys.’ 

I  ground  my  teeth  with  rage ;  but  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  said. 

‘Look  here,  cap’n,’  cried  Burke,  stepping  to  the  front. 
<  You  ’re  never  going  to  leave  that  cub  hero.  .Why,  he  knows 
you,  and  me,  and  Tyke.  He  ’ll  have  the  whole  country  after 
us  to-morrow.’ 
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1 1  certainly  will/  I  said  to  myself,  c  if  I  can  manage  it/ 

‘  Put  him  out  of  the  way,  I  says/  growled  Burke.  There 
was  a  murmur  of  approval  from  some  of  the  men. 

Beid  glanced  at  me  doubtfully,  and  considered.  For  a 
moment,  I  suspect,  my  life  hung  by  a  hair,  but  at  last  his 
better  nature  prevailed,  and  he  replied:  ‘None  of  that.  Keep 
your  powder  till  you  get  to  Booroowong;  I  reckon  you  ’ll  want 
it  there.  Come  on  now.  We  ’ll  be  far  enough  off  before  any 
one  conies  to  turn  him  loose.’ 

1  fhank  you,  Beid/  I  said,  drawing  a  breath  of  relief. 
‘  I’ll  put  that  down  to  your  credit  if  ever  I  get  a  chance.’ 

He  nodded.  ‘Now,  loolchere,  my  lad/  he  cautioned ;  ‘if  you 
cooee  or  raise  a  racket  of  any  sort,  one  of  us  will  come  back, 
and  you  ’ll  not  get  off  a  second  time.  You  understand  ?  ’ 

‘Nobody  is  likely  to  hear  me  if  I  do/  I  muttered. 

‘That’s  so,’  responded  Reid  cheerfully.  ‘All  the  same, 
you  keep  dead  still,  if  you  value  your  skin.  So  long  !  ’ 

He  marched  off  with  his  men,  Burke,  as  he  passed,  giving 
me  a  look  which  showed  that  if  I  happened  to  be  there  when 
he  returned,  my  chances  of  preserving  a  whole  skin  would  be 
very  poor  indeed. 

Bitterly  though  I  felt  my  helpless  condition,  and  dreadful  as 
was  the  thought  of  the  impending  tragedy  at  Booroowong,  I 
wasted  no  time  in  useless  regrets,  but  before  the  gang  had 
gone  fifty  yards,  made  a  desperate  struggle  to  free  my  hands 
from  the  rope  that  bound  them.  The  knots,  however,  were 
tied  so  deftly  that  my  efforts  only  seemed  to  tighten  them,  and 
at  last  I  gave  up  in  despair. 

‘  It ’s  no  use,’  I  groaned.  ‘  Oh  !  what  will  they  do  1  Four 
against  eleven,  and  taken  off  their  guard.’ 

The  terrible  probability  almost  maddened  me,  and  again  I 
strove  with  might  and  main  to  loosen  my  bonds,  till  my 
wrists  were  torn  and  bleeding,  and  the  sweat  rained  down  my 
face,  and  again  I  gave  up  the  attempt,  breathless  and  sick  at 
heart.  For  the  third  time  I  gathered  my  strength  together 
and  bent  to  the  struggle,  but  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  a  dark  object 
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crawl  out  from  tlie  shadow  of  the  surrounding  trees,  and  move 
rapidly  towards  me.  Another  moment,  and  a  hand  was  laid 
on  my  arm,  while  a  pitiful  voice  whispered  :  ‘  Oh  Jack  !  poor 
Jack  !  look  at  your  hands.  Quick  !  tell  me  what  to  do.’ 

‘Daisy  !  ’  I  whispered  back  in  amazement.  ‘I  thought  you 
were  at  Booroowong.  Where  have  you  been  ?  Here,  get  out 
my  knife,  if  you  can.  It ’s  behind  my  back.’ 

‘  I  was  just  over  there,’  panted  Daisy.  ‘When  I  ran  away 
from  you,  I  stole  on  tiptoe  from  tree  to  tree,  for  I  wanted 
to  give  you  a  good  fright.  Bend  forward  as  much  as  you  can, 
Jack  ;  I  can’t  reach  the  knife.’ 

I  writhed  my  body  forwards,  and  Daisy  went  on  :  ‘  All  of  a 
sudden  I  saw  a  man,  and  I  was  frightened,  and  crouched 
behind  a  bush.  Then  I  saw  another  man  throw  you  down, 
and  then  the  rest  came  up  before  I  could  move.  So  I  had  to 
keep  still.  Here ’s  the  knife.’ 

‘  Cut  the  ropes.  Quick  !  ’  I  gasped.  I  had  scarcely  heard 
her  story  in  my  excitement.  ‘Between  the  wrists.  Careful 
now.  Don’t  cut  my  hands  off.  That  knife  is  horribly  sharp. 
Oh  !  do  be  quick,  Daisy  dear,’  as  she  sawed  gingerly  at  the 
rope.  ‘Slash!  slash!  Never  mind  my  hands.’ 

With  trembling  fingers  Daisy  made  a  desperate  cut,  and  as 
the  strands  parted,  leaving  my  hands  free,  I  snatched  the 
knife  from  her,  and  with  two  or  three  swift  strokes  released 
my  feet  and  body. 

‘  Ha  !  ’  I  exclaimed,  drawing  a  long  breath  of  delight,  as  I 
sprang  up  and  stretched  my  cramped  arms  and  legs.  ‘  Thank 
God,  you  didn’t  go  back  to  Booroowong,  Daisy  !  It  is  best  as 
it  is.  I  shall  be  of  some  use,  after  all,  if  only  I  can  get  there 
before  the  gang.’ 

‘  What  shall  I  do,  Jack  V  asked  Daisy.  ‘  Shall  I  go  to 
Ophir  and  tell  the  major  V 

‘You  little  brick  !’  I  cried  enthusiastically.  ‘You  are  not 
frightened  1  ’ 

‘  No,’  said  Daisy  stoutly.  ‘  I  was  when  I  saw  the  men,  but 
I ’m  not  now.  L  ’ll  go.’ 
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‘  Off  you  go,  then,  as  hard  as  you  can  run/ I  cried,  giving 
her  a  parting  kiss.  ‘Good-bye,  if  I  never  see  you  again/ 

‘  Oh  !  don’t  talk  like  that,  Jack/  said  Daisy,  with  a  dry 
little  sob. 

‘  Fly  !  ’  I  exclaimed.  ‘  Don’t  lose  a  moment.  Our  lives  may 
depend  on  you.  Keep  your  eyes  open  for  any  stray  troopers ; 
if  you  don’t  meet  any,  go  straight  to  the  major.  Away 
now  ! ’ 

Daisy  turned  without  another  word,  and  sped  like  a 
second  Atalanta  in  the  direction  of  Ophir. 

I  threw  off  my  coat,  and  hitched  the  strap  tightly  round  my 
waist.  ‘  Flow,  Mr  Reid,’  I  muttered,  ‘it’s  a  race  between  you 
and  me.  You ’ve  got  the  start  on  your  side,  and  I ’ve  got  the 
light  on  mine  ;  we  shall  see  which  will  win.’ 

I  ran  on  the  back  track  like  a  deer,  my  mind  filled  with 
tumultuous  thoughts.  The  bushrangers  had  a  start  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  I  was  obliged  to  allow  them  at  least 
another  hundred  yards,  for  I  should  have  to  make  a  wide  leg 
in  order  to  avoid  them.  They  would  almost  certainly  ap¬ 
proach  the  homestead  from  the  back.  I  must  therefore  enter  it 
in  front.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  travelling  at  six  times 
their  speed,  so  the  odds  were  slightly  in  my  favour.  Still  it 
was  a  long  start,  and  never  did  I  bless  my  training  at  hare  and 
hounds  so  much  as  on  that  night,  as  I  flew  past  rocks  and 
trees,  and  bushes  and  boulders,  with  a  long,  steady,  even 
stride  that  never  faltered,  nerve  and  muscle  strung  to  their 
highest  pitch,  till  at  last  Booroowong,  a  dark  cluster  of 
wooden  buildings,  stood  out  clearly  in  the  moonlight,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the  left. 

And  now  came  the  tug  of  war.  So  far  I  had  been  running 
among  the  trees,  and  all  had  been  well ;  but  the  ground  was 
cleared  around  the  house  on  every  side  for  the  space  I  have 
named,  and  the  moment  I  left  my  friendly  shelter  I  knew  that 
I  must  be  perceived,  for,  notwithstanding  my  speed,  I  had 
not  gained  very  much  on  the  bushrangers,  whom  I  could  now 
see  plainly,  as  they  issued  from  the  bush  on  the  north  side 
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in  an  extended  line,  their  evident  intention  being  to  surround 
the  house. 

They  were  at  least  two  hundred  yards  away  from  the  house; 
I  was  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Again,  the  odds  were 
slightly  in  my  favour,  though  my  chance  of  reaching  the  door 
unobserved  was  gone,  for  in  their  present  formation  it  was 
clear  that  some  of  them  must  see  me. 

I  took  all  this  in  as  I  ran,  overshooting  the  line  of  the 
homestead  as  far  as  I  dared,  so  as  to  keep  it  as  much  as 
possible  between  me  and  the  enemy,  and  then  with  a 
tightened  feeling  across  my  chest,  and  a  silent  £  God  help 
us !  ’  in  my  heart,  I  turned  sharply  to  my  left,  and  sped  like 
the  wind  across  the  open. 

I  had  not  gone  a  dozen  yards  before  a  loud  shout  told  me 
I  had  been  sighted,  and  raising  my  eyes,  I  saw  most  of  the 
bushrangers  charge  madly  down  upon  the  house,  while  two 
or  three  of  them,  leaving  the  main  body,  rushed  to  intercept 
me. 

‘  Coo-ee  !  coo-ee  !  coo-ee  !  ’  I  yelled  with  all  the  force  of  my 
remaining  wind.  ‘  Ben  !  Ben  !  open  the  front  door  !  ’ 

I  raced  along.  Nearly  a  hundred  yards  lay  behind  me. 
More  than  half  the  distance  had  been  covered,  when  suddenly 
one  of  the  three  bushrangers  coming  in  my  direction  dropped 
upon  one  knee.  The  other  two  veered  right  and  left,  and 
came  on  as  before,  flash  !  bang  !  A  bullet  pinged  over  my 
head.  Down  went  number  two  upon  his  knee,  and  number 
one  again  took  up  the  running.  Flash  !  bang !  This  time 
the  ball  ploughed  up  the  ground  a  foot  or  two  to  my  right. 
Number  three  never  stopped  to  fire,  but  came  straight  on. 
Down  went  number  one  again,  and  this  time  the  bullet  hissed 
so  venomously  close  to  my  ear  that  I  jumped  involuntarily  to 
one  side. 

1  Coo-ee  !  ’  I  screeched.  Would  they  never  open  the 
door  1  Bang  came  another  ball  right  between  my  legs,  and 
all  the  time  the  third  fellow  ran  on.  I  was  getting  angry. 
Playing  the  running  man  to  these  indifferent  marksmen 
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did  not  suit  mo.  I  drew  my  knife  and  set  my  teeth 
hard. 

An  outbuilding  now  hid  me  from  the  view  of  the  marksmen, 
but  the  strong  runner,  far  fresher  than  I  was,  was  coming  on 
to  meet  me,  and  still  the  door  was  shut. 

Fifty  yards  more,  and  I  should  be  there.  ‘  Coo-ee  !  ’ 
burst  from  my  parched  throat.  Forty  yards !  And  then,  to 
my  inexpressible  relief,  the  front  door  swung  open,  and  I  saw 
Ben  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  blaze  of  light. 

‘  Go  back  !  ’  I  howled.  ‘  Bar  the  back  door  !  Bush¬ 
rangers  !  ’ 

o 

Ben,  astute  bushman  that  he  was,  took  in  the  situation  in 
an  instant,  and  rushed  for  the  back  door,  while  I,  with  the 
breath  nearly  out  of  my  body  from  this  extra  effort,  raced 
wildly  on.  Thirty  yards  more  !  that  was  all.  But  I  was 
spent,  and  the  third  man  was  but  fifteen  paces  away.  At  ten 
he  halted,  fired  his  revolver,  and  missed.  A  wild  spasm  of 
rage  shook  me.  Was  I  to  run  on  like  a  hunted  dog,  to  be 
shot  down  on  the  very  threshold,  and  never  a  blow  in  return  ? 
The  rage  of  battle  was  upon  me,  and  forgetting  the  open  door, 
forgetting  the  peril  of  those  within,  forgetting  everything 
in  this  new  and  desperate  lust  for  blood,  I  swerved  to  the 
right,  and,  with  uplifted  knife,  ran  madly  at  the  astounded 
bushranger. 

He  fired  again  as  I  came.  I  felt  as  if  a  stream  of  molten 
lead  had  been  poured  across  my  neck ;  but  it  was  not  enough 
to  stop  me,  and  in  another  instant  I  was  upon  him.  The 
long  blade  flashed  for  a  moment  in  the  moonlight,  and  then, 
driven  home  by  my  angry  arm,  sank  deep  into  the  fellow’s 
throat.  He  fell  with  a  horrible  gurgling  cry,  while  such  was 
my  tremendous  impetus,  that  I  lost  my  balance  and  came 
sprawling  to  the  ground  on  top  of  him,  just  as  the  other  two 
men  rushed  precipitately  round  the  angle  of  the  house. 

To  pick  myself  up,  recover  my  knife,  and  wrench  the 
revolver  from  the  hand  of  the  dying  man  was  the  work 
of  an  instant,  and,  pursued  by  a  perfect  hail  of  bullets,  I 
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dashed  in  at  the  open  door,  flung  it  to,  shot  home  the  heavy 
bar,  and  sank  to  the  floor,  breathless,  exhausted,  faint  and 
bleeding,  while  a  storm  of  angry  shouts  at  the  back  of  the 
house  told  me  that  Ben  had  been  in  time,  and  the  first  assault 
of  the  main  body  had  been  foiled. 

Bor  a  few  minutes  I  lay  unnoticed,  for  every  one  was  busy 
at  the  doors  and  windows ;  but  at  last  I  rose  to  my  feet  and 
staggered  into  the  parlour,  where  Michael,  who  had  been 
barricading  the  shutters  in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  joined 
me. 

‘Oh  Jack!’  he  exclaimed  when  he  saw  me,  ‘  you  are 
wounded ! ’ 

‘It’s  only  a  scratch  on  the  neck/  I  said,  with  a  faint 
smile.  ‘  Don’t  be  alarmed  ;  I ’m  more  pumped  out  with  my 
hard  run  than  anything  else.  Is  everything  fast  ?  ’  I  asked 
anxiously,  as  the  angry  clamour  swelled  at  the  back. 

‘  I  hope  so,’  he  answered.  ‘  They  are  at  work  all  over  the 
house.  Only  just  in  time,  though.’ 

‘  J a°h  1  ’  called  Ben,  from  the  passage  at  the  back.  ‘  Come 
here  !  ’ 

‘  Oh,  good  land  !  ’  cried  Mrs  Soames,  running  in,  ‘  what  a 
muss  yew  ’re  in.— Where ’s  Daisy  ?— Oh  !  why,  yew  ’re  bleed¬ 
ing  to  death  !  ’ 

‘  I  told  ye  how  it  wad  be,’  I  hoard  Mackenzie  growl  outsido 
the  room.  ‘Eh!  my  puir  laddie,  the  rascals  hae  kilt  ye. — 
Whaur ’s  the  lassie  ?  ’ 

‘  Jack  !  ’  roared  Ben. 

‘  Coming  !  ’  I  answered. 

‘  Wait  a  bit!’  screamed  Mrs  Soames;  ‘let’s  stop  that 
blood. — Oh  !  where  is  the  child?’ 

‘  It ’s  stopped  already. — She ’s  safe,  I  hope  and  believe, 
Mrs  Soames. — Coming!  Ben,  coming!’  as  another  imperative 
shout  reached  me. 

I  found  Ben  and  Owl  guarding  the  back  door,  the  former 
cool  and  steady  as  ever,  the  latter  terribly  excited  and  jabber¬ 
ing  like  a  maniac. 
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‘  Why  didn’t  you  come  ?’  asked  Ben.  ‘My  word  !  you  ’ve 
been  hit — you  ’re  all  over  blood.’ 

‘  No  matter  ;  it ’s  a  trifle,’  I  replied.  ‘  If  we  can  hold  the 
house  for  half  an  hour,  we  shall  be  all  right.  Daisy  has  gone 
to  Opliir  for  the  troopers.’ 

‘  Little  trump  !  ’  exclaimed  Ben.  ‘  By  gum  !  ’  he  added, 
examining  the  wound,  ‘a  little  more,  and  it  would  have 
opened  the  big  vein.  A  narrow  squeak,  my  word  !  How 
many  of  them  are  there  ?  ’ 

‘  There  were  eleven,’  I  answered  ;  ‘  but  I  have  accounted 
for  one.  There  are  ten  now,  with  your  friend  Peter  the 
Polite  at  the  head  of  them.’ 

‘So,’  commented  Ben;  ‘I  half  thought  it.  If  I  get  a  fair 
crack  at  him  this  time,  he  won’t  do  much  harm  to  anybody 
any  more.  Ten  against  six,  counting  Owl.  Oh,  come,  that ’s 
not  so  bad.  We  shall  do  well  enough.’ 

The  noise  outside  had  died  away,  and  an  ominous  silence 
had  taken  its  place.  ‘  They  ’re  holding  a  council  of  war,’  said 
Ben. 

‘Are  the  shutters  strongly  barred  as  well  as  the  doors?’  I 
asked. 

‘  They  are  that,’  said  Mackenzie,  joining  us  ;  ‘  as  strong  as 
man  can  make  them.’ 

The  house  was  a  single-storied  one,  containing  five  rooms, 
over  which,  the  w'hole  length  of  the  building,  ran  a  kind  of 
loft  or  garret,  directly  under  the  roof.  This  was  used  as  a 
lumber-room,  and  was  approached  from  inside  one  of  the 
back  rooms  by  means  of  a  trap-door,  and  from  outside  by 
a  door  which  stood  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  of  course  required  a  ladder  to  enable  one  to  reach 
it. 

After  a  short  deliberation,  we  arranged  our  plans  as  follows: 
Ben  and  Owl  were  to  remain  at  the  back  door;  I  was  to 
guard  the  front,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  parlour  window. 
Mackenzie,  with  the  women  in  his  charge,  took  one  of  the 
bedrooms,  and  Michael  and  Sanderson  the  other  two  between 
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them.  This  left  the  fifth  room — the  one  communicating  with 
the  loft — unguarded ;  but  Ben  could  watch  it  without  diffi- 
culty  by  slightly  changing  his  position,  and  of  course,  in  case 
any  particular  door  or  window  should  become  the  object  of  a 
general  attack,  our  forces  could  easily  rally  at  that  point  to 
resist  it. 

The  silence  outside  continued  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
then  the  smooth  voice  of  Peter  the  Polite,  or  Reid,  to  call  him 
by  the  last  name  he  had  assumed,  was  heard.  ‘  Hello  ! 
within  there.’ 

‘Hello!  Peter,’  responded  Ben  genially  ;  ‘are  you  there1? 
What’s  up  now  1  Want  a  piece  of  rope  to  finish  your  own 
hanging  1  ’ 

‘  There  ’ll  be  a  bit  of  rope  wanted  before  I ’ve  done  with 
you,  Ben  Layton,’  retorted  Reid.  ‘I’ll  serve  you  to  some  of 
your  own  sauce  when  I  get  hold  of  you.’ 

‘All  right,’  cried  Ben  cheerfully;  ‘that’s  not  what  you 
came  to  say,  I  reckon.’ 

‘Ho,’  answered  Reid  ;  ‘it  isn’t.  Open  the  door.’ 

‘  Likely,  ain’t  it  1  ’  jeered  Ben.  ‘  We  ’re  inside,  and  you  ’re 
outside,  and  that ’s  the  way  wo  like  to  stay.’ 

‘See  here,’  said  Reid.  ‘Your  business  and  mine  can  wait 
till  another  time.  .  It  ’ll  keep,  I  guess.  What  we  want  is  the 
gold.  Hand  that  out,  and  we’ll  draw  off.’ 

‘You’re  uncommonly  obliging,’  chuckled  Ben.  ‘Only  I 
think  you ’ve  mistaken  the  house.’ 

If  you  don  t,  threatened  Reid,  ‘you  can  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.’ 

‘  Right,’  answered  Ben  ;  ‘  we  ’re  agreeable.’ 

\\  o  re  two  to  one,’  blustered  the  bushranger. 

‘  Gammon  !  ’  returned  Ben.  ‘  There ’s  only  ten  of  you,  and 
you  ’re  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  door.  Look  here,  Peter,  I  ’ll 
give  you  a  friendly  hint.  Clear  out  while  you  may.  The 
troopers  ’ll  be  up  in  twenty  minutes.’ 

‘Tell  us  something  new,’  laughed  Reid.  ‘That’s  youim 
Brook’s  yarn.’ 
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‘  Have  it  your  own  way,  by  all  means/  said  Ben.  ‘  If 
you’ve  no  more  to  say,  I’m  through.’ 

Reid  made  a  last  attempt.  ‘  When  we  get  in — and  we  will 
get  in,’  he  called  out,  ‘I  ’ll  not  answer  for  my  mates.  Their 
blood  is  up.  Take  care.  You ’ve  two  women  and  a  little 
child  in  there,  I ’m  told.  Better  cave  in  quietly  for  their 
sakes.’ 

‘  When  did  you  grow  so  tender  over  women  and  children, 
Peter  Bascombe  1  ’  cried  Ben  in  angry  scorn.  ‘ ’T wasn’t  so  at 
Silver  Forks,  if  I  remember  right.’ 

Reid,  to  call  him  so,  swore  a  furious  oath.  ‘You’ve  had 
your  last  chance.  There  ’ll  bo  none  of  you  left  to  rake  up  old 
straws  after  to-night.— Here,  Dick,  burst  in  the  door.’ 

‘  Who  is  Dick  1  ’  asked  Ben  of  me. 

‘  About  the  strongest  man  they ’ve  got,’  I  answered.  ‘  Here 
he  comes.’ 

We  heard  Dick’s  feet  clatter  over  the  ground,  and  the  next 
instant  his  huge  frame  was  hurled  against  the  door  with  fear¬ 
ful  force.  The  solid  wood  trembled  with  the  shock,  but  held 
firm. 

‘  Ha  !  ha  !  ’  laughed  Ben.  ‘  Bully  for  you,  Dick.  Try  it 
on  again. — Mackenzie  !  Micky  !  Sanderson  !  All  of  you  ! 
Here,  quick  !  ’ 

We  ran  up.  ‘Get  some  rope,  Mac,  sharp  ! — You  others 
stand  against  the  wall  and  be  ready  to  grab.  When  ho 
comes  again,  we  ’ll  give  him  a  surprise.  Steady,  now  !  ’ 

‘It  give  a  bit,’  we  heard  Dick  say.  ‘  I  ’ll  have  another  go. 
Out  of  the  road  !  ’ 

AVe  heard  him  coming  on.  Ben  listened  intently,  slightly 
stooping,  with  his  ear  against  the  door. 

‘How  !  ’  lie  cried,  springing  upright,  and  quick  as  lightning 
he  reversed  the  heavy  bar,  and  flung  the  door  wide  open,  with 
the  result  that  Dick,  who  had  braced  up  every  muscle  to 
encounter  a  terrific  resistance,  shot  through  the  vacant  space 
like  a  human  thunderbolt,  and  crashed  headlong  to  the  floor 
in  the  midst  of  us. 
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Bang !  went  the  heavy  door  in  the  very  faces  of  the 
bewildered  bushrangers,  and  as  their  furious  yells  of  disap¬ 
pointment  rose  outside,  we  precipitated  ourselves  one  and  all 
upon  the  fallen  giant. 

Notwithstanding  the  shock,  his  struggles  were  tremendous; 
but  we  had  him  at  too  great  a  disadvantage,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Michael  trussed  him  up  in  sailor  fashion  with  deft 
knots  which  defied  his  strength,  and  having  been  dragged 
into  one  of  the  rooms,  he  was  left  to  his  own  reflections. 

‘  Ha !  ha !  Peter,’  mocked  Ben,  choking  with  laughter. 
‘  You  didn’t  expect  that.  Down  to  nine,  my  man.  Hurrah  !  ’ 

Reid  returned  no  answer,  but  we  heard  low  mutterings,  as  if 
some  important  measure  were  under  discussion.  Then  silence 
for  a  moment,  stealthy  footfalls,  a  sharp  ‘  Now  !  ’  and  the  door 
trembled  again  under  a  rain  of  violent  blows  with  an 
axe. 

‘  Bluff!’  whispered  Ben.  ‘I  can  hear  them  moving  round 
the  house.  Away  and  watch  the  windows.’ 

We  hurried  to  our  stations,  and  stood  on  the  alert.  Thud, 
thud,  the  axe  fell  upon  the  door.  A  splintering  sound  as  a 
panel  was  driven  in,  and  then  two  sharp  reports,  which 
showed  how  promptly  Ben  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
breach. 

Crash  !  ‘  Here  they  arc,  boys,’  shouted  Sanderson  from  his 

post.  Crash  !  crash  !  the  window  shutters  gave  before  the 
lurious  assault.  A  shriek  from  Sanderson:  ‘I’m  plugged! 
I ’m  done  !  ’  Shots,  oaths,  and  savage  cries  ;  and  as  we  rushed 
to  meet  them,  the  bushrangers,  with  tumultuous  yells,  poured 
through  the  open  window  into  the  room. 

‘Guard  the  door,  Owl!’  roared  Ben,  springing  like  a  tiger 
from  the  passage.  ‘  Out  with  them,  boys  !  Down  with  the 
blackguards  !  ’ 

He  seized  the  nearest  man  by  the  throat  and  shook  him 
till  the  wretch’s  teeth  rattled  in  his  head.  Michael  and 
Mackenzie,  battling  desperately,  drove  their  antagonists  back¬ 
wards  step  by  step,  neither  getting  nor  giving  a  chance  to 
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lire,  while  I,  coming  into  sudden  collision  with  Tyke,  swung 
him  up  in  my  arms  and  hove  him  clean  through  the  window, 
where  he  crashed  against  two  of  his  comrades  who  were 
swarming  in,  and  sent  them  in  a  heap  to  the  ground.  The 
man  whom  Ben  had  got  hold  of,  half  dead  between  terror  and 
suffocation,  managed  to  wrench  himself  free,  and  made  for  the 
window,  hut  a  quick  shot  from  Sanderson,  who  was  sitting  up 
in  a  corner,  pierced  his  hack,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor  with  a 
groan.  The  other  two,  finding  the  tables  turned  so  unkindly 
upon  them,  hurriedly  sprang  out  of  the  window,  and  raced 
round  the  corner  of  the  house  after  their  companions. 

Smash  !  crash  !  the  back  door  was  forced,  and  a  yell  from 
Owl  summoned  us  to  his  aid.  ‘  Stay  where  you  are,  Mac  ! ’ 
shouted  Ben. — ‘  Come  on,  hoys  !  ’ 

We  sprang  into  the  hall,  where  Owl  was  doing  battle  like  a 
hero,  thrusting  and  jabbing  his  spear  in  all  directions  with  his 
right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he  whirled  his  waddy  over 
his  head.  Bullets  buzzed  about  our  ears  like  bees,  and  I 
marvelled  afterwards  how  any  of  us  were  left  alive ;  but  we 
poured  in  a  volley,  and  the  bushrangers,  without  waiting  to 
come  to  close  quarters,  retreated  pell-mell,  tumbling  over  one 
another  in  their  eagerness  to  escape. 

‘  Cr-r-r  !  ’  ground  out  Owl  from  between  his  clicking  teeth, 
and  swish  !  a  spear  flew  to  its  mark.  There  was  a  loud  howl 
of  mingled  pain  and  fright,  and  one  of  the  men,  bolting  from 
among  his  fellows,  galloped  off  in  the  moonlight  with  the 
spear-shaft  sticking  straight  out  behind  him,  most  absurdly 
like  a  stiffly- erected  tail. 

‘  Bravo  !  Owl,’  laughed  Ben,  slamming  the  door  to. — £  Bring 
the  table  out  of  the  parlour,  boys.  We  must  make  things 
fast  here.’ 

We  jammed  the  heavy  table  against  the  door,  and  leaving 
Owl  on  guard  as  before,  ran  into  the  bedroom,  where  Macken¬ 
zie  was  barricading  the  window,  assisted  by  Sanderson,  who 
had  recovered  from  the  shock  and  fright  of  a  nasty  graze 
along  his  scalp. 
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£I  wonder  where  those  louts  of  troopers  are,’  said  Ben,  as 
we  lent  a  hand. 

‘They  are  sure  to  be  here  soon  now,’  I  answered.  ‘Daisy 
must  have  reached  the  camp  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  at 
least.’ 

‘  That  brings  ’em  down  to  seven,’  muttered  Ben,  as  together 
we  lifted  the  wounded  bushranger,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed, 
where  he  lay  groaning  and  insensible.  ‘  I  vote  we  charge  out 
upon  them.’ 

‘I  wouldn’t,’  I  advised.  ‘There  were  six  at  this  window, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  as  many  more  at  the  back  door.  The 
fellows  on  this  side  could  hardly  have  got  round  so  fast  as  all 
that,  and  besides  they  had  had  enough  of  it.’ 

‘  They ’ve  all  had  about  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  stand  for 
a  bit,’  chuckled  Ben.  ‘  But  surely  that  beggar  Peter  hasn’t 
been  reinforced.’ 

‘  It  looks  mighty  like  it,  according  to  Jack,’  said  Michael. 

‘  Well,  it  can’t  be  helped,’  grumbled  Ben.  ‘  We ’ve  got  to 
light  it  out  now.  It ’s  hard  lines,  though,  just  as  we  were 
cettin"  the  best  of  it.  I  wonder  what  their  next  move  will 

o 

be.’ 

Just  then  Reid  hailed  outside  the  back  door  :  ‘  Layton  !  ’ 

‘  Hello  !’  returned  Ben. 

‘  Do  you  give  up  1  ’ 

‘  Give  up  !  My  word  !  I  like  that.  We ’ve  had  all  the 
best  of  it.’ 

‘  You  won’t  have  it  much  longer.  I ’ve  a  fresh  lot  of 
men.  You  haven’t  a  chance.’ 

‘  So  you  said  before,’  scoffed  Ben.  ‘  I  guess  we  ’ll  play  out 
this  hand  before  we  ask  for  a  fresh  deal.’ 

‘  Enough  blood  has  been  shed,’  urged  Reid.  ‘  Give  up  the 
gold  quietly,  and  I  ’ll  let  you  go.’ 

‘  Don’t  listen  to  the  cussed  liar,’  growled  Sanderson.  ‘  I 
wouldn’t  give  a  nickel  lor  our  throats  if  once  he  gets  in. 
Warn  him  off.’ 

‘You  hear,  Peter,’  said  Ben;  ‘my  men  won’t  have  it. 
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You  can’t  get  in,  and  the  troopers  will  nab  you  if  you  don’t 
get  out.’  Such  was  the  tension  of  our  nerves,  that  we  all 
laughed  consumedly  at  this  very  mild  joke. 

‘  You  ’ll  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  your  mouths,’  said  Reid 
angrily,  1  when  you  hear  the  news.’ 

1  What  news  is  that  ?  ’  demanded  Ben. 

‘  Your  messenger ’s  been  stopped.’ 

My  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  as  I  heard  this.  Had  poor 
little  Daisy  really  fallen  into  the  hands  of  these  ruffians?  I 
sprang  to  the  door,  but  Ben  pulled  me  back. 

‘  How  1  ’  he  asked. 

‘  My  men  met  him  as  he  was  running  along,  and  as  he 
wouldn’t  stop,  he  got  a  bullet  through  his  head.  That ’s  one 
down  to  us.’ 

Ben  looked  at  me  with  a  triumphant  smile.  ‘  What  a 
gorgeous  liar  !  ’  he  whispered.  Then  aloud  to  Reid  :  ‘  Why, 
that ’s  rough  luck.  Wait  till  I  speak  to  my  mates.’ 

‘  It ’s  the  last  chance  you  ’ll  get,  mind,’  cautioned  Reid. 

Ben  whispered  rapidly  to  us  :  ‘  He ’s  lied  about  Daisy. 
What  about  the  extra  men  ?  ’ 

‘ 1  believe  him  there,’  I  answered ;  ‘  he  has  five  or  six 
more,  at  least.’ 

‘  Then  we  must  effect  a  diversion,’  said  Ben.  ‘  If  the 
whole  dozen  come  charging  down  upon  the  door  together,  we 
shall  be  clone.’ 

1  Open  it,  and  let  us  have  a  slap  at  them,’  muttered 
Michael. 

‘  Ha,  na,’  said  Mackenzie,  ‘  there ’s  too  few  of  us ;  we 
canna  afford  tae  lose  a  man.’ 

‘  I ’d  like  to  know  how  many  there  really  are  of  them,’ 
said  Ben  impatiently.  ‘  I  believe  one  good  rush  would  scatter 
them.’ 

‘Me  find  out,’  interjected  Owl,  and  as  nobody  took  any 
notice  of  his  remark,  he  promptly  disappeared. 

‘  How  then,’  called  Reid  ;  ‘  we  ’re  not  going  to  wait  here  all 
night.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ’ 
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‘  Wait  a  bit/  returned  Ben.  ‘  Give  us  time  ;  Ave  ’ll  let  you 
know  in  a  minute.  Put  out  the  light/  lie  whispered. 

The  light  in  the  passage— the  only  one  left  burning — was 
extinguished,  and  Ben  noiselessly  removed  a  few  splinters 
from  the  door,  and  applied  his  eye  to  the  hole. 

‘  Well/  cried  Reid,  ‘  what ’s  your  answer  ?  ’ 

£I  can  count  ten/  whispered  Ben,  withdrawing  his  eye.  ‘I 
can’t  see  Peter.  Be  ready  now.  When  I  open  the  door,  fire. 
Don’t  rusli  out.’ 

‘Here  !’  shouted  Reid  imperatively,  ‘I ’m  sick  of  this.  Say 
yes  or  no.’ 

‘  Ro  !  ’  roared  Ben,  flinging  Avide  the  door.  ‘  Fire  !  ’ 

Our  pistols  cracked  almost  simultaneously,  and  two  men 
fell,  dead  or  wounded,  while  before  the  door  could  be  closed 
again,  a  spear,  apparently  coming  out  of  space,  shot  into  the 
group,  and  transfixing  one  poor  Avretch  through  chest  and 
back,  brought  him  Avrithing  to  the  ground. 

‘  That  Avas  Owl/  cried  Ben,  slamming  the  door  to,  and 
running  the  table  up,  as  a  hail  of  bullets  pattered  against  the 
thick  Avood.  ‘  Wherever  has  he  got  to  ?  ’ 

‘They  are  drawing  off  a  bit,’  said  Michael,  who  had 
clambered  upon  the  table  and  applied  his  eye  to  the  hole. 

‘  Oh !  ’  as  a  wild  shriek  went  up  outside,  ‘  OavI  has  bagged 
another.  There  they  go  round  the  house ;  some  of  them 
are  coming  here.  Look  out !  ’ 

For  one  instant  we  heard  the  patter,  patter  of  bullets  on  the 
roof,  and  just  as  a  furious  assault  was  begun  upon  the  door, 
the  axe  smashing  right  and  left  among  the  Avoodwork,  a 
frightful  clatter  arose  in  the  parlour,  folloAved  by  a  heavy  fall 
and  an  appalling  yell. 

‘  They  ’re  breaking  in  there,  boys.  In  with  you  !  ’  shouted 
Ben,  firing  through  the  splintering  door.  ‘  Let  ’em  have  it ! 
Whoop  !  ’ 

I  dashed  into  the  parlour,  folloAved  by  Michael,  and  only 
just  in  time,  for  a  shower  of  balls  swept  the  passage,  and  a 
deep  groan  told  us  that  one  of  our  number  had  been  hit. 
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But  the  parlour  was  quiet,  the  shutters  undisturbed,  and  I 
was  on  the  road  to  another  room,  when,  ‘  I  Vo  got  him  ! 
I  Ve  got  him  !  ’  shouted  Michael.  ‘  Oh  !  it ’s  only  Owl !  ’ 

‘  Me  get  on  roof,’  hurriedly  explained  Owl ;  ‘  me  kill  one, 
two.  Den  dey  pop,  pop,  and  me  fall  down  chimney.’ 

‘  Oh  dear  !  ’  roared  Michael,  ‘  you  ’ll  be  the  death  of  me. 
— Come  on,  Jack!  They’re  hard  at  it  at  the  back  door.’ 

The  firing  from  outside  had  ceased  for  the  time  being,  to 
allow  the  axe-wielder  full  play,  and  at  the  rate  he  was  hewing, 
the  demolition  of  the  door  seemed  to  be  a  question  of  only  a 
few  minutes,  for  already  the  moonlight  streamed  through  an 
enormous  rent.  I  fired  through  the  hole,  but  without  effect, 
for  the  smashing  went  on  as  before.  The  man  was  evidently 
kneeling  down  and  striking  upwards.  He  paused  long 
enough,  however,  for  my  fire  to  be  returned,  and  we  flattened 
against  the  wall  just  as  a  bullet  sang  through  the  opening, 
and  buried  itself  with  a  thud  in  the  door  at  the  other  end  of 
the  passage. 

‘  Lie  down,’  ordered  Ben,  who  was  crouching  in  a  corner, 
with  Sanderson  opposite  to  him ;  ‘  you  ’re  only  exposing 
yourselves.  We  ’ll  get  that  fellow  presently.  Keep  still.’ 

‘  Who  was  hit  ?  ’  I  inquired.  ‘  I  thought  I  heard  some  one 
fall.’ 

‘Mackenzie,  poor  chap,’  answered  Ben;  ‘he’s  done  for, 
I  ’in  afraid.’ 

‘  I ’m  no  deid,’  said  a  weak  voice  from  under  the  table. 

‘  I  Ve  gotten  a  ball  in  the  shouther.  I ’m  bleedin’  like  a 
pig-’ 

‘  Hold  on,’  I  said,  ‘  till  w7e  get  rid  of  that  fellow  with 
the  axe,  and  I  ’ll  carry  you  in  and  let  Mrs  Soames  doctor 
you.’ 

‘I’ll  crawl,’  answered  Mackenzie.  ‘  Dinna  fash  yerscls 
aboot  me.  Gie  them  ginger — that ’s  a’  I  ask  o’  ye.’ 

He  dragged  himself  into  the  bedroom,  and  presently  we 
heard  Mrs  Soames  strike  a  match,  while  Mrs  Mackenzie 
broke  out  into  loud  lamentations. 
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‘Hand  yer  wheest,  wumman/  growled  Mackenzie;  ‘ye’re 
no  a  widow  yet.’ 

‘  Oil !  ’  giggled  Michael,  ‘  old  Mackenzie  takes  it  well, 
considering  all  the  trouble  we ’ve  brought  upon  him.’ 

‘  Ay,’  said  Ben,  ‘  he ’s  a  trump  ;  but  he ’s  out  of  this  fight 
for  good  and  all.  Confound  it !  we  couldn’t  afford  to  lose 
him.’  lie  sprang  up  as  he  spoke,  and  fired  twice  with  great 
rapidity  through  the  hole  in  the  door.  A  derisive  laugh,  and 
a  volley  in  return,  was  the  only  reply. 

‘  They  ’ll  he  in  before  long  !  ’  he  exclaimed.  ‘  My  word  ! 
we  ’ll  give  them  something  to  remember  when  they  are. 
— Where  are  those  troopers  1  ’ 

‘  Something  must  have  happened  to  poor  Daisy,’  I  said 
gloomily.  ‘It  is  nearly  two  hours  since  I  left  her.  Shall  I 
try  to  get  out,  and  make  a  holt  for  Ophir  ?  ’ 

‘ Ho  good,’ answered  Ben.  ‘It  might  have  done  an  hour 
ago,  hut  we  can’t  spare  you  now.’ 

‘Send  Owl,’  suggested  Michael.  ‘Oh,  murder!  what’s 
that  ?  ’ 

‘  How-wow-loo-hoo-loo  !  ’  yelled  Owl,  with  all  the  force 
of  his  lungs,  as  hounding  out  of  the  gloom  he  sprang  on  to  the 
table,  and  lunged  swiftly  through  the  hole  with  his  long 
spear.  The  chopper  had  ceased  for  a  moment  to  take  breath, 
or  stretch  himself,  and  as  he  rose  ho  incautiously  exposed 
himself  at  the  opening  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  make.  It 
was  Owl’s  opportunity,  and  he  was  prompt  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  The  jagged  spear-head  went  home,  and,  as  the  man 
dropped  with  a  loud  shriek,  the  shaft  broke  short  off  against 
the  ragged  edges  of  the  rent  in  the  timber. 

‘Come  down,  you  fool  !  ’  shouted. Ben,  as  Owl  danced  upon 
the  table,  howling  for  joy.  ‘  Come  down  ! — Ah  !  you ’ve  got 
it  now.’ 

For  a  volley  rattled  against  the  door  as  Owl  fell  head  over 
heels  to  the  floor,  and  rolled  under  the  table. 

‘Me  no  bung,’  gurgled  Owl.  ‘Him  no  shoota  me  this 
time.’ 
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‘  1  hat’s  three  to  you,  Owl,’  said  Michael.  ‘  You  ’re of  more 
use  than  anybody.’ 

‘Me  get  nutlier  wallangelong  (spear),’  chuckled  Owl,  crawl¬ 
ing  off  to  the  parlour. 

The  hero  of  the  axe  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  none  of 
his  comrades  appeared  inclined  to  take  his  place,  and  Ten 
took  advantage  of  the  breathing  time  allowed  us  to  climb 
upon  the  table,  and  take  a  cautious  peep  through  the  hole. 

‘  Can  you  see  them,  Ben  ?  ’  asked  Sanderson. 

‘Ay,’  he  answered  ;  ‘  and  where  the  mischief  they  all  come 
from,  I  don’t  know.  There  are  eight  of  them.’ 

‘  Eight !  ’  I  exclaimed.  ‘  Then  there  must  have  been  six¬ 
teen  to  start  with.’ 

‘  There  are  nine,’  corrected  Ben.  ‘  Here  comes  another  with 
his  head  tied  up.’ 

‘  That  must  be  one  of  the  fellows  we  dropped  when  the 
door  was  opened.  What  are  they  doing?  ’  inquired  Michael. 

‘They’ve  got  a  ladder,’  answered  Ben.  ‘What’s  their 
game  now,  I  wonder  ?  ’ 

I  have  mentioned  the  loft  in  describing  the  arrangement  of 
the  house,  but  at  that  time  none  of  us  there  in  the  passage 
knew  of  or  suspected  its  existence. 

‘I  see  Peter,’  whispered  Ben  excitedly.  ‘  Hand  me  up  my 
rifle,  Micky.  If  I  can  pick  him  off,  the  rest  will  get  the 
funk.’ 

Michael  handed  up  the  rifle,  and  Ben,  taking  deliberate  aim 
through  the  hole,  fired. 

‘  Missed  him,  by  gum  !  ’  he  exclaimed,  drawing  back  just  as 
a  bullet,  aimed  at  the  flash  of  his  piece,  came  singing  through 
the  aperture.  ‘Here  they  come,’  he  added.  ‘Ho,  only  three 
of  them.  The  rest  are  moving  off  with  the  ladder.’ 

‘  What ’s  that  ye  ’re  saying  ?  ’  croaked  Mackenzie  from  his 
room.  ‘A  ladder?  Sure’s  death,  man,  they’re  gaun  tae  try 
the  loft.’ 

‘  The  loft !  What  loft  ?  ’  cried  Ben,  astounded. 

‘It’s  abune  ye,  the  hail  length  o’  the  house,’  replied 
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Mackenzie.  ‘  The  trap-door ’s  in  the  room  tae  yer  right. 
There ’s  a  ladder  in  the  corner.’ 

‘Here,  Owl,’ said  Ben  rapidly,  in  a  hoarse  whisper ;  ‘you 
keep  the  door.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  manage  these  fellows. 
Bluff  is  their  game.  I  can’t  spare  any  more.  Come  on,  the 
rest  of  you.  We  must  get  up  there  before  they  do,  or  we  ’re 
done.’ 

‘  Hyar  !  ’  exclaimed  Mrs  Soames,  running  into  the  passage. 
‘  I  guess  I  ’ll  stay  by  the  door  with  that  black  critter.  I ’ve 
got  Mackenzie’s  revolver,  and,  my  stars,  I  ’ll  use  it,  too,  if  any 
o’  them  greasers  gets  in.’ 

‘  Bravo  !  ’  muttered  Michael,  who  had  already  lit  a  candle, 
and  was  placing  the  short  ladder  against  the  trap-door. 

‘There’s  only  a  bit  padlock  on  the  loft  door,’  called 

Mackenzie.  ‘  It ’s  a  licht  yin.  It  ’ll  no  ’ -  The  rest  of 

his  sentence  was  drowned  in  a  thundering  row,  as  the  feint  at 
the  back  door  and  the  real  attack  on  the  loft  began. 

‘  Up  with  you  !  ’  shouted  Ben.  And  Michael,  running  up 
the  ladder,  banged  against  the  trap-door,  flung  it  open,  and 
scrambled  into  the  loft  just  as  the  outer  door  was  forced  with  a 
crash,  and  the  foremost  bushranger  sprang  in. 

Michael  was  up  and  at  the  man  in  an  instant,  and  the  two 
rolled  on  the  floor  together,  as  Ben,  firing  from  the  trap-door, 
dropped  the  second  intruder  with  a  shot  between  the  eyes,  and 
hurled  himself  at  the  third. 

I  lost  no  time  in  following  him,  but  before  Sanderson 
could  get  through,  a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  chest,  and  he 
dropped  with  a  groan  into  the  room  below,  the  trap-door 
banging  after  him  as  he  fell. 

Tyke  was  the  next  man  in,  and,  unwarned  by  previous 
catastrophes,  made  straight  at  me,  and  fired  his  revolver 
in  my  face.  The  shot  went  low,  and  grazed  my  left  arm.  I 
let  drive  at  him  in  return,  but  there  was  no  report.  In  the 
hurry-scurry  of  the  last  assault  I  had  forgotten  to  recharge  the 
chambers. 

With  a  furious  exclamation  I  flung  down  the  useless  weapon 
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and  rushed  at  Tyke,  receiving  a  second  bullet  in  the  shoulder 
as  I  came ;  but  1  did  not  care,  and  in  another  instant  I  had 
him  by  the  throat,  and  dashing  his  head  with  fearful  violence 
against  a  low  rafter,  flung  him  senseless  to  one  side,  and 
turned  to  grapple  with  two  men  who  assaulted  me  together. 

Michael  had  got  the  best  of  his  opponent,  and  was  in 
grips  with  another,  and  Ben  was  still  wrestling  for  mastery 
with  the  man  he  had  tackled  at  first.  But  the  fellows  at  the 
back  door  had  left  their  post  and  swarmed  up  the  ladder  into 
the  loft,  so  we  were  still  outnumbered  by  nearly  three  to 
one. 

The  loft  was  filled  with  smoke,  and  shots  were  flying  about 
in  all  directions,  when  Reid,  who  was  watching  for  a  chance 
at  Ben,  called  out :  ‘  Don’t  shoot,  boys.  As  like  as  not  you  ’ll 
drop  each  other.  Use  your  knives.’ 

I  took  the  hint,  and,  writhing  my  right  hand  free,  whipped 
out  my  knife,  and  slashed  so  furiously  right  and  left  that  my 
antagonists  gave  back  a  bit,  and  I  took  a  fresh  grip,  and 
breathed  again. 

It  was  a  good  thing  to  happen  just  then,  for  Michael  was 
down  on  the  floor,  a  burly  ruffian  kneeling  on  his  chest,  with 
knife  j  ust  raised  to  strike. 

With  a  loud  cry  I  flung  myself  upon  the  man,  but  missing 
my  stroke  as  he  half  turned  to  meet  me,  fell  over  him, 
shaking  him  from  his  balance,  while  Michael,  his  pistol  arm 
freed  by  the  shock,  seized  his  opportunity,  and  shot  the 
fellow  through  the  head. 

As  I  was  struggling  to  my  feet,  Reid  took  a  pot-shot  at  me. 
The  ball  ploughed  up  the  muscles  of  my  back,  and  the  sharp 
pain  made  me  frantic  with  rage,  and,  roaring  like  a  wounded 
bull,  I  glared  about  me  for  a  victim. 

Ben  smashed  down  the  butt  of  his  revolver  on  the  head  of 
a  man  who  had  him  by  the  legs,  and  the  fellow  loosed  him 
with  a  savage  oath,  while  Ben,  thus  freed,  swept  across  at 
Reid  and  caught  him  by  the  throat.  I  saw  Michael  reel  to 
the  floor  with  his  hand  clutched  over  his  heart,  and  out  of 
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my  senses  with  fury  at  the  sight,  hurled  myself  upon  the 
man  who  had  struck  the  blow,  and  drove  wildly  at  him  with 
my  knife.  It  struck  him  fair  and  square  in  the  middle  of  the 
breast,  but  only  scratched  him,  for  he  recoiled  from  my 
attack,  firing  at  me  as  he  did  so.  He  was  too  flurried,  and 
the  ball  went  wide  j  but  as  I  came  on  at  him,  he  flung  the 
weapon  at  mo  with  a  bitter  curse.  It  hit  me  on  the  head 
such  a  fearful  crack  that  I  spun  round  like  a  teetotum,  and 
fell  crashing  to  the  floor  right  on  top  of  a  man  who,  with 
the  blood  pouring  from  a  deep  gash  in  his  forehead,  was 
crawling  towards  me  with  upraised  knife — coining  upon  me 
unuwcii  es !  Even  had  I  wished  to  do  so,  I  could  not  have 
pievented  what  happened.  The  heavy  knife,  fast  gripped  in 
my  hand,  descended  with  me,  and  as  the  fellow  flattened  out 
beneath  me,  the  long  keen  blade,  with  all  my  weight  behind 
it,  pierced  chest,  and  heart,  and  back,  and  pinned  him  to  the 
floor. 

It  was  Burke. 

I  felt  sick  and  dizzy,  and  could  not  rise.  As  I  struggled  to 
my  hands  and  knees,  I  dimly  saw  through  a  mist  of  blood 
Layton  slowly  choking  the  life  out  of  Eeid,  and  a  fellow 
lushing  across  the  floor  at  me.  IVIy  head  swam.  I  remember 
hearing  shouts  and  loud  hurrahs.  I  had  a  vision  of  men  in 
dark  uniforms  swarming  up  the  ladder,  and  blotting  out  the 
broad  blaze  of  moonlight  as  they  poured  into  the°  loft,  and 
then  sense  and  motion  deserted  me  on  an  instant,  and  for  a 
space  I  knew  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

REVEL  AND  CO.  DISSOLVE  PARTNERSHIP. 

I  came  to  myself,  it  was  with  a  feeling  as 
gh  I  were  passing  through  illimitable 
3,  and  as  I  slowly  unclosed  my  heavy 
,  I  found  that  I  was  being  lowered 
ugli  the  trap-door  into  the  room  below. 
A  couple  of  troopers  supported  my  head  and  shoulders,  and 
two  or  three  more  stood  ready  to  receive  me. 

‘Hullo!’  I  exclaimed  in  a  weak  voice.  ‘What  is  the 
matter?  What  are  you  doing  to  me?’ 

‘Jack  !  my  dear  Jack  !’  exclaimed  Major  Woodward,  dart¬ 
ing  forwards.  ‘  Thank  God,  you  are  alive  !  I  began  to  fear 
you  would  never  come  out  of  your  swoon. — Here,  Turnbull, 
Cassidy,  lay  him  upon  the  bed.  There  now,  cut  his  shirt 
away.  Gently,  men,  gently.  That’s  right. — How,  old 
fellow,  are  you  comfortable?’ 

‘Hot  very,’  I  murmured.  ‘What  is  it  all  about?  Ah!  I 

remember.  There  was  a  fight — I -  Where  is  Michael  ? 

Where  is  ’ - 

‘All  right,’  I  heard  the  major  say,  his  voice  seeming  to 
come  from  far  away,  and  then  I  sank  into  unconsciousness 
again. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  for  the  second  time,  they  rested 
upon  a  stranger,  who  was  regarding  me  with  a  look  of 
supreme  satisfaction. 
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^tou  J1  do,’  lio  nodded  cheerily.  ‘  Flesh  wounds  all  of 
them..  Nasty  one  in  the  shoulder.  Got  the  bullet,  though. 
Here  it  is.  By  George !  with  a  chest  like  that  you  ought  to 
live  to  he  a  hundred. — So  long !  I  must  be  off  to  my  other 
patients.’ 


that  s  the  doctor,  I  suppose?’  I  said  to  Woodward,  who 
was  sitting  by  my  bed. 

‘  Yes,’  he  answered;  ‘and  a  capital  one  he  is,  too.  It  is 
lucky  for  you  that  he  knows  his  business  so  well.  He  is  an 
old  army  surgeon,  and  when  he  arrived  and  saw  the  mess  all 
of  you  were  in,  he  was  as  pleased  as  Punch— professionally, 
of  course.  Quite  like  old  times,  he  said  it  was;’  and  the 
major  laughed  at  the  recollection. 

‘And  the  other  patients!’  I  inquired.  ‘Who  are 
they  ? ’ 

‘  It  will  be  easier  to  tell  you  who  they  arc  not,’ replied 
Woodward.  ‘Ben  Layton,  your  black  friend  Owl,  and  three 
of  the  bushrangers  are  the  only  ones  who  have  escaped  with¬ 
out  a  scratch.’  He  added  with  a  chuckle :  ‘  You  made  it  warm 
for  the  beggars  while  you  were  about  it.  Just  as  well  we 
came  on  the  scene  when  we  did,  though.’ 

‘Daisy?’  I  gasped,  a  wave  of  remembrance  flooding  mv 
brain.  °  J 

‘She’s  all  right,’  said  Woodward  soothingly.  ‘So  are  all 
the  rest.  I  ’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  some  other  time.’ 

‘But  I  want  to  hear  it  now,’  I  said  petulantly.  ‘Tell  me 
all  that  has  happened.’ 

.  OVliat’s  that?  what’s  that?’  cried  the  doctor,  bustlhm 

in.  ‘Grumbling  already?  That’s  famous.  You’ll  do 
capitally.’ 


Is  that  such  a  good  sign  V  I  asked,  smiling  faintly. 
‘First-rate.  Yesterday  I  thought’ _ 

/  Yesterday  !’  I  interrupted.  ‘Why,  how  long  have  I  been 
lying  here  ?’ 

‘ Lot  1110  8C0>’  answered  the  doctor.  ‘  It  was  Tuesday  nmht 
when  you  began  your  little  rumpus  with  the  gang,  and  early 
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on  Wednesday  morning  wlicn  you  got  that  nasty  rap  on  the 
head.  To-day  is  Saturday.’ 

‘Good  gracious!’ I  exclaimed,  and  then  I  giggled  feebly. 
‘What  a  waste  of  time  !’ 

The  doctor  smiled.  ‘  You  are  a  bit  silly  still,  I  see,’  he 
said,  ‘  so  I  propose  to  waste  some  more.  Drink  this,  and 
when  you  wake  up,  you  shall  hear  all  about  everything.’ 

‘  And  see  everybody,  I  hope,’  I  returned,  swallowing  the 
draught. — ‘  I  say,  though,  this  stuff  is  not  going  to  put  me  to 
sleep  for  another  two  days,  is  it  ?’ 

‘  No,’  he  answered  ;  ‘  only  till  to-morrow  morning. — I  ’ll 
leave  you  with  him,  major.  Don’t  let  him  talk.’ 

‘Major,’  I  began,  as  the  doctor  left  the  room,  ‘what 
did?’ - 

‘  Hold  your  tongue,  sir  !  ’  interrupted  the  major.  ‘  Obey 
orders  and  go  to  sleep.’ 

Which  I  did,  because  in  a  very  little  while  I  found  that  I 
couldn’t  help  it. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  awoke  feeling  as  fit  as  a  fiddle,  as  I 
informed  the  doctor,  whose  name,  by  the  way,  was  Dowton. 

‘Good!’  he  exclaimed  after  he  had  overhauled  me  and 
dressed  my  wounds.  ‘  Now,  breakfast  first  of  all,  and  then 
we  ’ll  hold  a  review. — Mrs  Mackenzie,’  he  called,  ‘  bring  this 
young  Hercules  some  breakfast.’ 

*  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  look  Mrs  Mackenzie  in  the  face,’  I 
said. 

‘Oh,  she  has  forgiven  you,’  laughed  Dr  Dowton.  ‘She 
has  got  her  good  man  safe,  if  not  quite  sound.’ 

« I  am  glad  to  know  that. — Oh,  Mrs  Mackenzie,’  I  broke  off, 
as  the  young  wife  appeared  with  a  tray,  ‘  I  don’t  know  what 
to  say  to  you.’ 

‘That’s  all  right,  Jack,’  she  answered.  ‘Your  gold 
brought  us  trouble,  but  your  pluck  saved  us,  after  all.  Where 
should  we  have  been  if  you  hadn’t  run  here  in  time  for  us  to 
bar  those  fellows  out  V  She  smiled  at  mo  kindly  as  she  left 
the  room. 
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‘Sensible  girl  that/  said  the  doctor  approvingly. — ‘Come 
now,  why  don’t  you  begin  V 

Do  you  call  this  breakfast  V  I  demanded,  with  a  wry  face 
at  the  bowl  in  front  of  me. 

‘  rt ’s  you  ’ll  get,  my  man/  chuckled  the  doctor.  ‘  We 
don’t  want  a  fever,  do  we  V 

I  drank  off  the  mess  in  silence,  and  my  eyes  sought  his  in 
mute  appeal. 

‘  dST o  j  no  more  for  a  couple  of  hours/  he  laughed.  ‘  Now,  if 
you  are  ready,  we  will  blow  the  bugle  for  parade.—  Major  !’ 
Woodward  entered  with  a  smiling  good-morning. 

‘All  ready?’  queried  the  doctor.  The  soldier  nodded. 

A  hat  is  all  this  about  ?  X  asked.  ‘  I  am  getting  quite 
excited.’ 

M us tn  t  do  that,  said  Dr  Dowton,  ‘  or  we  ’ll  dismiss  the 
company. — Now/ he  called,  flinging  open  the  door,  ‘number 
one— Daisy  Revel,  the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment.’ 

I  heard  a  subdued  sniff  or  two  outside,  and  then  Daisy 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  leaning  on  a  stick,  and  regarding 
me  wistfully. 

Sprained  ankle,  proclaimed  the  doctor,  blowing  his  nose 
with  suspicious  vehemence. — ‘Come  in,  my  plucky  little 
lass.’ 

‘  Oh  J ack  !  ’  cried  Daisy,  limping  towards  the  bed.  ‘  Oh  ! 
poor,  poor  Jack  !  How  white  you  look  !  ’ 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  would  have  thrown  herself  upon 
the  bed,  had  not  the  doctor  pulled  her  back. 

‘Here,  none  of  that/  he  said.  ‘You’ll  break  him  to 
pieces.  He ’s  only  fastened  together  with  bandages.  That ’s 
right/  as  Daisy  began  to  laugh ;  ‘  we  mustn’t  have  any  tears 
from  a  heroine  like  you.  Stand  aside,  my  lass.’ 

Woodward  lifted  Daisy  on  to  his  knee,  and  the  doctor  took 
up  his  station  by  the  door  again.  ‘  Number  two/  he  called— 

‘  Michael  O’Brien.  Superficial  cut  on  the  left  breast.  Heal¬ 
ing  rapidly. — Come  in.’ 

Michael,  apparently  none  the  worse  for  wear,  rolled  into 
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the  room,  and  would  have  rushed  to  grasp  my  hand,  had  not 
the  doctor  again  barred  the  way. 

‘Steady!’  he  cried.  ‘You  may  look  at  him;  that’s 
all.  Mustn’t  clap  those  great  paws  on  him  for  the  life  of 
you.’ 

Michael  looked  at  me  affectionately.  ‘  Dear  old  chum,’  he 
said.  ‘Thank  God,  you  are  better!  Never  mind,  I’ll  lay 
alongside  you  and  make  fast  as  soon  as  the  doctor  turns  his 
back.’ 

‘Will  you?’  chuckled  Dowton.  ‘I’ll  see  about  that. 
Stand  aside. — Number  three — Kenneth  Sanderson.  Scalp 
wound.  Slight  wound  of  right  breast,  where  a  bullet  glanced 
off  the  fourth  rib. — Come  in.’ 

Sanderson,  also  looking  fairly  fresh,  entered  and  took  stock 
of  me  from  a  respectful  distance. 

‘Sandy!’ I  cried.  ‘This  is  a  surprise,  and  a  delightful 
one.  I  thought  you  were  done  for.’ 

‘  Same  here,’  replied  Sanderson.  ‘  Jack,  they  plugged 
you,  old  man.’ 

Sanderson  made  this  announcement  so  much  with  the  air 
of  a  man  stating  a  piece  of  news,  that  everybody  laughed. 

‘  Stand  aside,’  said  the  doctor. — ‘  Number  four — Duncan 
Mackenzie.  Collar-bone  smashed.  Doing  well.’ 

Mackenzie,  with  his  right  hand  trussed  up  in  the  region  of 
his  left  shoulder,  hurried  in,  and  at  once  began  to  discourse 
volubly. 

‘  Eh  !  ma  puir  laddie,’  he  cried.  ‘To  see  ye  lying,  after  a’ 
ye  did  for  us.  Ah,  the  bluidy  villains  !  Man,  ye  made  short 
wark  o’  them. — Na,  na,’  he  continued,  as  I  interrupted  him ; 
‘  I  ken  fine  what  ye  wad  say.  Dinna  fash  yersel  aboot  my 
airm.  I’m  no  bearin’  ony  o’  ye  malice  for’t.  And  as  for 
them  that  did  it,  man  !  ye  gar’t  them  pey  for ’t.’ 

‘Number  five,’  called  the  doctor,  ruthlessly  interrupting 
the  good  Scotchman — ‘Reuben  Layton.  Sound  in  mind  and 
body.  All  there,  in  fact.’ 

‘  Hello  !  Jack,  old  son,’  jerked  out  Ren,  with  a  gleam  of 
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pleasure  in  his  keen  blue  eyes.  ‘  My  word  !  I  ’m  glad 
you ’ve  come  round  again.  You  ’re  a  bit  of  old  iron  bark, 
you  are.’ 

‘Number  six,’  announced  the  doctor — ‘  Mullinowool,  the 
Light  of  the  Morning — a  good  way  before  dawn,’  he  inter¬ 
rupted  himself  with  a  chuckle.  ‘Better  known  as  Owl,  the 
hero  of  the  back  door.’ 

‘And  the  parlour  chimney,’  put  in  Michael,  as  Owl 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  grinning  broadly  with  delight  at 
being  admitted  to  the  parade,  as  the  doctor  called  it. 

‘How  you  do,  Jack?’  he  said  politely.  ‘You  berry  well, 
tanky  !  My  word !  you  murry  near  bung.’ 

‘But  I’m  not  dead  yet,  Owl,’  I  answered.  ‘We’ll  not 
forget  your  share  in  the  fight,  my  boy.  What  would  you 
like?’ 

Owl  assumed  a  most  virtuous  expression,  as  if  to  disclaim 
any  idea  of  reward  in  such  a  connection,  but  as  he  rolled  up 
his  eyes,  they  fell  upon  the  empty  bowl  in  front  of  me,  when 
he  at  once  whined  in  a  dolorous  voice  :  ‘  Oo !  me  berry 
hungry.’  At  this  there  was  a  general  shout  of  laughter,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Mrs  Mackenzie  and  Mrs  Soames  came  in, 
the  latter,  heedless  of  the  doctor’s  warning  ‘Hold  on  !’  salut¬ 
ing  me  with  a  resounding  kiss  on  the  cheek. 

Gern  away !  she  exclaimed  to  the  amused  Howton. 

‘  Where ’d  we  all  be  to-day  ef  it  Avarn’t  for  him,  I ’d  like  to 
knoAv.  I  like  a  Avhole  skin  as  Avell  as  any  one  ;  and  I  reckon 
it ’s  all  along  o’  him  that  I ’m  Avearing  one  to-day.  My 
land  !  I  jest  nat’ally  love  him.  I  ’ll  do ’t  agen.’  And  she 
did. 

Well,  Avell,  I  cried  joyously,  as  Mrs  Soames  Avas  removed 
almost  by  main  force  \  ‘  so  here  Ave  are  all  together,  after 
all.’ 

Yes,  said  DoAvton,  ‘here  you  are,  and  here  I’ll  leave  you, 
for  I  must  get  back  to  Bathurst. — Keep  your  eye  on  Jack, 
major,  and  if  ho  shows  any  signs  of  fatigue,  bundle  all  these 
cripples  out  of  the  room.  I  ’ll  ride  over  again  to-morroAv.’ 
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‘  Now  then,  you  cripples/  I  laughed,  as  the  doctor  left 
the  room,  ‘  you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  tiring  me.  I  want 
to  hear  the  whole  story — that  is,  all  I  don’t  know  of  it 
already — from  the  very  beginning.  Fire  up  !  Full  steam 
ahead  !’ 

‘  You  had  better  lead  off,  Daisy,’  said  the  major,  settling 
her  more  comfortably  on  his  knee. 

‘Yes,  honey,  you  jest  whirl  right  in  and  begin,’  cried  Mrs 
Soames. — ‘  I ’ve  heard  it  half-a-dozen  times  already,  boys,’ 
she  beamed  round  the  circle ;  ‘  but  I ’d  love  to  have  it  over 
agen.’ 

‘  Go  on,  then,  Daisy/  prompted  the  major,  and  Daisy,  with 
a  vivid  little  blush,  began  shyly  enough,  but  warmed  up  as 
she  proceeded  with  her  narrative. 

‘When  you  told  me  to  go,  Jack,  I  ran  as  hard  as  I  could/ 
she  said,  addressing  me.  ‘  Didn’t  I V 

‘You  certainly  did/  I  replied.  ‘The  only  thing  that  I 
was  afraid  of  was  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  keep  it . 
up.’ 

‘  Oh,  but  I  did,  for  quite  a  long  way/  said  Daisy  with  a 
nod  ;  ‘  but  after  I  had  run,  I  suppose,  about  a  mile,  I  heard 
heavy  footsteps  pounding  after  me.’ 

‘  Who  can  that  have  been?’  I  interrupted. 

‘  The  theory  is/  explained  the  major,  ‘  that  after  your 
successful  dash  for  the  house,  Reid  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
hurry  up  the  rest  of  the  gang,  or,  if  the  fellow  started  before 
you  made  your  last  burst  into  the  open,  you  would  naturally 
miss  him,  dipping,  as  you  did,  so  far  to  the  right.’ 

‘Anyway/  put  in  Mrs  Soames  impatiently,  ‘there  he  was. 
It  don’t  matter  when  he  started. — Drive  on,  honey.  You 
thought  it  was  Jack,  you  did.’ 

‘  Yes/  went  on  Daisy,  laughing  at  Mrs  Soames’s  excite¬ 
ment  ;  ‘  I  thought  it  was,  Jack,  at  first,  but  then  ’ - 

‘  You  ’lowed  it  couldn’t  be/  cried  Mrs  Soames,  looking 
round  the  circle,  as  much  as  to  say  :  ‘  There ’s  a  piece  of  smart¬ 
ness  for  you.’ 

it 
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‘Yes/  continued  Daisy,  ‘on  second  thoughts,  I  was  sure  it 
couldn’t  he  you.  In  front  of  me,  about  fifty  yards  away,  was 
a  big  pile  of  rocks  all  grown  over  with  trees  and  bushes,  and 
without  looking  behind  me,  I  ran  into  the  middle  of  this,  and 
climbing  up,  hid  myself  under  a  bush  that  grew  beside  the 
highest  rock.  Of  course  I  didn’t  know  whether  I ’d  been 
seen ;  but  I  hoped  I  hadn’t.’ 

‘  Hat’ally/  interjected  Mrs  Soames.  ‘  Waal,  honey,  the 
greaser  kem  up  to  the  pile.’ 

‘  He  arrived  at  the  rocks,’  pursued  Daisy,  ‘  and  to  my 
horror  sat  down  upon  a  big  block  of  quartz,  and  began  to  fill 
his  pipe.  It  was  a  comfort  to  think  that  he  hadn’t  seen  me 
after  all,  though  how  I  was  to  get  away  while  he  stayed 
where  he  was,  I  hadn’t  the  faintest  idea.  I  was  almost  afraid 
to  breathe  lest  he  should  hear  me.’ 

‘He  might  have  been  a  friend,  for  all  you  knew,’  I 
suggested. 

‘  He  might/  admitted  Daisy.  ‘  I  thought  of  that ;  but  all 
the  same,  to  keep  perfectly  still  seemed  the  best  thing  to 
do.’ 

‘  So  it  was,  darling ;  so  it  was/  said  Mrs  Soames,  with  a 
reproachful  glance  at  me. 

‘  He  soon  showed  that  he  wasn’t  a  friend/  resumed 
Daisy,  ‘  for  when  he  had  lit  his  pipe  and  taken  a  few  draws, 
he  suddenly  threw  up  his  head  and  did  this.’  Daisy  here 
gave  a  very  perfect  imitation  of  the  curlew’s  scream,  whereat 
Owl  chuckled  with  delight.  It  was  the  first  thing  he  had 
clearly  understood  since  the  conversation  began. 

‘I  knew  that  this  must  be  a  signal/  proceeded  Daisy,  ‘for 
the  man  who  had  helped  to  tie  Jack  up  had  done  just  the 
same.  And  so  it  was,  for  in  a  minute  or  two  the  cry  was 
answered  from  far  away.  The  man  smoked  on,  and  every 
now  and  then  repeated  the  signal,  the  answer  drawing  nearer 
every  time,  till  at  last  six  big  men  came  out  of  the  trees,  and 
walked  up  to  where  the  first  man  sat  waiting  for  them.’ 

‘  Co’se  you  couldn’t  help  hollerin,  honey/  said  Mrs  Soames 
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anxiously,  tliougli  she  knew  that  nothing  of  the  sort  had 
occurred. 

‘Ho,’  answered  Daisy  ;  ‘I  kept  still.’  Mrs  Soames  glowed 
with  satisfaction,  and  the  child  went  on :  ‘  The  men  came 
right  up,  and  the  first  of  them  growled  in  a  deep  voice,  “  Tobe, 
what  yer  doing  thar  ?”  ’ 

Daisy  had  a  strongly  developed  vein  of  humour,  and  a 
sense  of  the  dramatic,  and  we  all  laughed  heartily  as  she 
puckered  up  her  face  and  imitated  as  well  as  she  could  the 
gruff  tones  of  the  bushranger. 

‘Tobe  seemed  quite  put  out,’ she  went  on,  ‘and  replied: 
“Wot’ud  I  be  doin’  except  waitin’ for  you?  The  cap’n  ’ll 
blow  the  ’ed  orf  yer  cause  yer  wasn’t  at  the  rongdeevoo.” 
“  He  said  we  wuz  ter  wait  on  the  ridge  till  we  got  the  signal ; 
so  I  reckon  we  did,”  said  the  other  man.  “Well,  we  give 
the  signal  over  and  over  agin,”  answered  Tobe  ;  “  but  yer 
never  come.  The  cap’n ’s  at  the  homestead  by  this,  so  we ’d 
better  make  tracks.  ’Ullo  !  they  ’re  at  it.”  For  far  away  we 
could  hear  faint  reports,  “Come  on  !”  cried  Tobe;  “the 
cap’n ’s  dander’s  up  already.  Ho  use  makin’  ’im  wuss.”  And 
then,  to  my  joy,  the  whole  lot  of  them  ran  off  towards  Booroo- 
wong  as  hard  as  they  could  go.’ 

‘  Then  Tobe  was  evidently  sent  upon  his  errand  before  I 
left  the  trees,’  I  said,  ‘  and  the  shots  you  heard  must  have 
been  those  fired  at  me.’ 

Daisy  nodded,  and  nestling  up  to  the  major,  began 

again :  ‘  Of  course  I  kept  still  for  a  little  while,  but  as 

soon  as  the  men  were  well  on  their  way,  I  jumped  to  my 

feet  and  rushed  down  the  rocks.  I  had  nearly  reached 

the  bottom,  when  I  slipped,  and  tumbled  down  between 
two  big  boulders,  both  of  them  rather  higher  than  I  am 
myself.’ 

‘  My  !  ’  said  Mrs  Soames,  as  if  she  was  now  hearing  the 
story  for  the  first  time  ;  ‘  that  was  tar’ble.  What ’d  vou  do 
then?’ 

‘  I  didn’t  feel  any  pain  at  first,’  answered  Daisy ;  ‘  but  as 
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soon  as  I  stood  up,  my  foot  hurt  me  so  dreadfully  that  I  just 
screamed,  and  tumbled  down  in  a  heap  again.’ 

‘Between  the  rocks,’  put  in  Mrs  Soames;  ‘don’t  you 
forget  that — between  the  rocks.’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  Daisy,  ‘  between  the  rocks.  And  how  I  was  to 
get  out  again,  I  didn’t  know.  However,  I  managed  to  get  on 
one  leg,  and  jumping  up,  caught  hold  of  the  top  of  the  rock 
in  front  of  me,  and  there  I  hung  on  and  tried  to  pull  myself 
up.  It  was  no  use  :  I  wasn’t  strong  enough,  and  down  I  slid 
again  on  my  good  foot.  But  although  I  was  careful  not  to 
stand  on  my  bad  one,  yet  it  began  to  hurt  horribly,  and  I  was 
afraid  that  even  if  I  got  over  the  rock,  I  should  never  be  able 
to  reach  the  diggings.’ 

oo  o 

‘  Poor  little  soul  !  ’  I  murmured  sympathetically.  ‘  What 
did  you  do  next  ?  ’ 

‘  I  cried  a  little,’  said  Daisy  ingenuously,  ‘  because  I 
thought  you  would  all  be  killed  if  I  didn’t  get  to  Ophir  and 
send  up  the  troopers  ;  but  I  soon  made  up  my  mind  there 
was  no  use  in  doing  that,  so  I  left  off,  and  had  another  try  to 
pull  myself  up  the  rock.  I  did  better  this  time,  but  again  I 
lost  my  hold  and  fell  down,  and  before  I  could  stop  myself, 
I  got  my  bad  foot  doubled  under  me,  and  I  thought  I  should 
have  died  of  the  pain.  Oo,  it  did  hurt !  ’ 

Sakes  alive  !  you  sweet  little  critter,’  cried  Mrs  Soames 
brokenly,  ‘  ef  you  ain’t  clear  grit,  I ’d  like  to  know  who  is. — 
Go  on,  poppet.  What  was  yewr  next  move1?  You  got  them 
stones,  didn  t  you,  dearie  %  ’  she  added  confidentially. 

‘  Yes,’  returned  Daisy.  ‘After  the  pain  had  become  a  little 
better,  I  groped  about,  and  found  a  lot  of  small  loose  stones 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crevice.  I  piled  them  on  top  of  one 
another,  and  by  degrees  made  a  platform  so  high  that  I  was 
easily  able  to  drag  myself  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  The  next 
thing  was  how  to  get  down.’  She  paused. 

Yew  sot  tliar  thinking,  honey,’  prompted  Mrs  Soames, 
greatly  excited. 

‘  Not  for  long,  said  Daisy,  with  one  of  her  characteristic 
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nods.  ‘I  just  made  up  my  mind,  shut  my  eyes,  let  myself 
go,  and  slid.  And  in  a  minute  I  came  with  a  bump  to  the 
ground.’ 

‘You  didn’t  hurt  your  foot  again,  I  hope,’  said  I. 

‘No,’  answered  Daisy,  witli  a  wry  face — ‘not  just  then.  I 
can  tell  you,  though,  it  hurt  quite  enough  as  it  was. — Well,  I 
sat  still  for  a  moment  or  two  to  get  my  breath,  and  then  I 
thought :  “  Daisy  Revel,  this  will  never  do.  You  must  get 
on.”  ’ 

‘  She ’d  been  there  more  ’n  an  hour,  I  guess,’  commented 
Mrs  Soamcs,  ‘  though  she  han’t  took  so  long  to  tell  it. — Whirl 
in,  Sis.  You  put  out  for  the  camp,  you  did.’ 

‘  I  tried  to  walk,’  went  on  Daisy ;  ‘  but  it  was  impossible. 

I  couldn’t  put  my  left  foot  to  the  ground.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  hop.’ 

‘  Hop  !  ’  I  exclaimed,  while  Mrs  Soames  ejaculated  :  ‘  Clar 
to  gracious  !  ’ 

‘Yes,’  said  Daisy;  ‘just  that.  But  I  found  it  wasn’t  so 
easy  to  do,  and  before  I  had  gone  a  very  little  way  I  had  to 
sit  down,  I  was  so  tired.  Then  I  cried  again,  for  I  didn’t  see 
how  I  should  ever  reach  the  camp.’ 

‘  Nobody  could  have  blamed  you,  sweetheart,’  said  the 
major,  ‘  if  you ’d  given  up  the  attempt.’ 

‘Ob,  I  never  thought  of  doing  that,’  answered  Daisy 
simply.  ‘  I  said  to  myself :  “  If  you  can’t  walk,  and  you 
can’t  hop,  you  must  just  crawl.”  So  I  set  to  work  to  crawl.’ 

‘  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  British  pluck  ?  ’  asked  the 
major,  looking  round. 

‘  I  guess,’  remarked  Mrs  Soames,  with  emphasis,  ‘  she  orter 
hev  been  an  Amurrican.’ 

‘  So  I  am,’  laughed  Daisy,  ‘in  a  way.  Well,  I  soon  found 
that  crawling  was  pretty  nearly  as  tiring  as  hopping,  so  I  had 
another  rest.  Then  I  hopped  a  little  way  again,  then  I 
crawled,  and  so  at  last,  after  an  awfully  long  time,  what 
between  hopping  and  crawling,  I  came  in  sight  of  the  camp.’ 

‘  Bravo  !  ’  I  exclaimed.  ‘  And  all  your  troubles  were  over.’ 
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‘Were  they  !  ’  interjected  Mrs  Soames ;  ‘I  reckon  not. 
Just  hear  her. — Why  didn’t  you  holler,  honey  1  ’  she  Avent  on 
insinuatingly. 

‘I  was  just  going  to  coo-ee,’  said  Daisy;  ‘but  I  thought 
if  I  did  I  should  rouse  the  camp,  and  perhaps  the  troopers 
might  run  off  in  the  wrong  direction,  thinking  it  was  a  false 
scare,  feo  I  didn’t.  There  was  a  tent  not  far  away,  and  I 
hopped  towards  it,  intending  to  wake  up  the  diggers  and  tell 
them.’ 

It  was  my  tent,  put  in  the  major.  ‘  If  she ’d  only  known 
it,  she  might  have  cooeed.  As  it  was,  she  ’ - 

‘Oh!  say,  major,  let  the  child  tell  it,’  protested  Mrs 
Soames,  blissfully  unconscious  of  her  own  frequent  inter¬ 
ruptions. 

‘There’s  not  much  more  to  tell,’  said  Daisy.  ‘I  went 
dumping  along,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  hopped  right  into  an 
open  claim,  and  bang,  down  I  went  on  my  hurt  foot.  I  just 
remember  shrieking  with  pain,  and  then  the  agony  was  so 
great  that  I  fainted.’ 

‘  I  come  in  now,  at  all  events,’  said  the  major.  ‘  I  was 
going  over  some  correspondence,  when  that  shriek  reached  my 
ears.  I  went  out  at  once,  and  by  great  good  luck  walked 
straight  to  the  hole  into  which  Daisy  had  fallen.’ 

‘  I  had  come  round  again,’  struck  in  Daisy,  ‘  and  was  just 
crawling  out  of  the  hole  when  the  major  came  up.’ 

‘  I  don’t  think,’  exclaimed  Woodward,  ‘  I  was  ever  so 
astonished  in  my  life.  I  heard  the  voice,  looked  down, 
and  there  at  my  feet  was  this  little  thing,  so  plastered 
over  with  mud  and  clay,  that,  had  she  not  mentioned  her 
name,  I  should  never  have  known  her.  “  Major,”  she  gasped, 

“  don’t  you  know  me  1  I ’m  Daisy  Revel.  There  are°  bush¬ 
rangers  at  Booroowong.  Jack  will  be  killed.  Oh,  do  go 
quickly  !”  ’ 

‘  I  gave  a  rapid  order  to  a  trooper  who  had  joined  us,’  went 
on  Woodward,  ‘and  then  I  lifted  Daisy  from  the  ground  and 
carried  her  into  my  tent,  where  I  laid  her  on  my  camp-bed. 
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“  Now,”  said  I,  “  tell  me  your  story,  little  woman,  as  fast  as 
ever  you  can.”  She  told  it  briefly  and  clearly,  dor  one 
thing,*  he  added,  with  a  mischievous  smile  at  Mrs  Soames, 

‘  she  had  not  quite  so  many  interruptions.  By  the  time  1 
was  in  possession  of  all  the  information,  the  troopers  half  a 
dozen  of  them — were  in  the  saddle,  and  my  charger  was 
pawing  impatiently  at  the  door  of  the  tent.  “  I  shall  have  to 
leave  you  where  you  are,  my  brave  girl,”  I  said.  “  There  s 
no  time  to  lose.  But  Jenkins,  my  servant,  will  look  after 
you.”  “  Never  mind  me,**  she  answered  \  “do  go  fast  oh! 
do,  do  !  ”  I  gave  her  just  one  word  of  encouragement — I  *d 
have  said  a  good  deal  had  there  been  time — and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  after  I  had  picked  her  up,  the  seven  of 
us  were  going  at  a  hand  gallop  in  the  direction  of  Booroo- 
wong.’ 

‘After  they  had  gone,’  said  Daisy,  ‘Jenkins  was  just 
as  kind  to  me  as  Mummy  Soames  could  have  been. 
He  cut  away  my  boot  and  stocking,  bathed  my  foot, 
which  was  paining  me  horribly,  did  it  up  in  bandages, 
which  he  made  out  of  the  major’s  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and  last  of  all  he  tied  my  leg  quite  stiffly  upon  a  piece 
of  bark.  The  doctor  said  he  couldn’t  have  done  it  better 
himself.’ 

‘  Oh,  Jenkins  has  seen  some  hard  knocks  in  New  Zealand 
and  elsewhere.  He  knows  what  he  is  about,’  observed  the 
major. — ‘  Well,  I  galloped  off  with  my  troopers,  as  I  have 
said,  and,  at  the  pace  we  went,  it  wasn’t  very  long  before  we 
came  in  sight  of  Booroowong,  and  presently  we  dashed  into 
the  back-paddock,  dismounted,  and  charged  down  upon  the 
house.  We  passed  three  or  four  fellows  dead  or  wounded  on 
the  way,  but  beyond  these  signs  of  a  scrimmage  that 
had  been,  we  could  see  nothing  to  indicate  that  we  were 
not  too  late.  As  we  drew  nearer  the  house,  however,  a 
sound  of  stamping,  and  low,  muffled  shouts  told  us  that 
the  fight  was  still  raging  somewhere,  and  as  we  approached 
the  back  door,  a  long  spear,  which  was  being  viciously  thrust 
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out  of  a  hole  in  the  woodwork,  warned  us  not  to  come  too 
closed 

Dut  me,  remarked  Owl  with  pardonable  pride. 

‘ Precisely ,’  said  the  major.  ‘We  halted,  and  I  sang 
out :  “  Inside  there  !  Let  us  in.  We  ’re  friends.”  Instantly 
Mrs  Soames  responded  :  “  Glory  hallelujah  !  You  Ve  come  at 
last.  Away  to  the  left  side  of  the  house  as  you  stand. 
They’re  in  the  loft.”  We  needed  no  second  bidding,  but 
raced  round  the  house,  and  were  up  the  ladder  in  a 
twinkling.’ 

‘ 1  saw  y°n  come  in/  I  interposed.  ‘  That  is  the  last  thing 
I  remember.’ 

‘I  was  first  up,’  went  on  the  major;  ‘but  my  men  were 
so  close  behind  me  that  I  was  simply  shoved  inside  the 
door.  We  were  only  just  in  time.  Layton  had  got 
Eeid  by  the  throat,  but  two  of  the  bushrangers  were 
lushing  to  their  leaders  aid.  A  third — the  rest  were  hors 
de  combat  was  making  for  you,  Jack;  and  if  he  had 
got  a  fair  stroke  at  you  with  his  ugly-looking  knife,  the 
chances  are  you  wouldn’t  have  been  listening  to  this  story 
to-day.  I  saw  that  words  would  be  useless— he  was  too 
near  you  so  I  let  fly  with  my  revolver,  and  he  dropped 
m  the  very  act  of  striking.  The  other  two  fellows  flung  up 

their  hands,  and  the  troopers  had  the  bracelets  on  their  wrists 
in  a  twinkling.’ 

‘  And  Reid  1  ’  I  questioned.  ‘  Was  he  dead  ?  ’ 

‘  Kot  he’’  answered  Ben  grimly,  ‘lie  would  have  been  in 
another  minute,  but  I  heard  the  troopers  coming,  and  so 
slackened  my  grip.  I ’ve  had  the  rope  in  view  for  him  this 
many  a  day.  The  cowardly  dog  !  ’ 

‘We  secured  Reid  also,’  continued  the  major,  ‘sent  him 
down  the  ladder,  and  then  had  a  look  round.  Well! 
}ou  had  made  a  clean  sweep  amongst  you.  It  reminded 
me  °f  fh°  famous  battle  of  the  Kilkenny  cats.  A  very 
little  more  and  the  board  would  have  been  swept  clear 
However,  though  I  don’t  want  to  rob  you  of  an  atom 
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of  credit  for  your  splendid  defence,  perhaps  it  was  as  well 
we  came  lip  when  we  did.’ 

‘  Considering  what  you  said  just  now,’  I  said,  ‘  I  ’in  particu¬ 
larly  thankful  for  it.’ 

‘  Michael  sat  up  as  I  approached  him,’  went  on  Woodward  ; 
‘but  I  thought  you  were  done  for,  Jack,  old  boy.  Ben 
was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  had  got  olf  without  a 
scratch.’ 

‘  And  what  about  the  bushrangers  ?  ’  I  asked. 

The  major  laughed.  ‘  Well,  you  didn’t  deal  very  gently 
with  them,’  he  replied.  ‘  They  must  have  been  a  determined 
lot  to  keep  up  the  fight  as  long  as  they  did.  You  were  under 
cover,  of  course,  for  a  time.  That  helped  you.’ 

‘  Even  so,  they  were  three  to  one  when  the  row  in  the  loft 
began,’  put  in  Michael. 

‘  I  know,’  said  Woodward ;  ‘  you  made  a  glorious  fight  of 
it  up  there. — Well,  Jack,  we  took  lieid  and  two  men  prisoners 
in  the  loft,  as  I  told  you.  Big  Dick  you  had  already  secured. 
That  makes  four.  Three  more  we  picked  up  in  the  loft,  and 
four  on  the  ground  around  the  house,  all  wounded  somewhere 
or  other.  That  makes  eleven  captured.  The  remaining  six 
were — nowhere.’ 

‘  Dead,  do  you  mean  ?  ’  I  asked. 

Woodward  nodded.  ‘Every  one.  As  for  your  friend 
Burke,  that  long  knife  of  yours  had  literally  nailed  him 
to  the  floor.’ 

‘  I  know,’  I  said  with  a  shudder,  as  the  horrible  scene 
recurred  to  me.  ‘  I  couldn’t  help  it.  I  fell  upon  him.’ 

‘Just  as  he  was  creeping  upon  you  unawares,’  commented 
the  major  in  a  significant  tone.  ‘  I  don’t  profess  to  under¬ 
stand  it,  but  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  Arundel  about 
that  when  I  see  him  again.  When  you  are  able  to  get  about, 
Jack,’  he  went  on  with  a  change  of  tone,  ‘  you  will  find  your¬ 
self  famous — the  whole  lot  of  you,  I  mean.  Look  at  that. 
The  doctor  brought  it  in  with  him  last  night.’  He  threw  a 
newspaper  on  the  bed  as  he  spoke. 
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It  was  a  copy  of  the  Bathurst  Record,  and  the  first  thing 
that  caught  my  eye  was,  in  big  letters  : 


AN  ENORMOUS  FIND  OF  GOLD. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  BIG  NUGGET. 
BOOROOWONG  ATTACKED  BY  BUSHRANGERS. 
TERRIFIC  COMBAT. 

SIX  AGAINST  SEVENTEEN. 

MULLINOWOOL  THE  ABORIGINAL. 

HEROISM  OF  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

THE  COMMISSIONER  ARRIVES  WITH  HIS  MEN. 

TOTAL  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  GANG. 

THE  COMMISSIONER  CLAIMS  THE  GOLD. 

Full  Report.  Communicated  by  one  of  the  Brave  Defenders. 


Then  followed  four  or  five  columns  setting  forth  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  have  ventured  to  chronicle,  and  which,  indeed 
had  never  occurred  at  all. 

‘  Well,’  I  said,  as  I  broke  out  laughing  over  the  description 
of  myself  ‘bursting  my  bonds  asunder,’ and  ‘hurling  myself 
UP011  nay  captors  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine,’  ‘this  is 
funny.  Wo  are  all  mentioned,  I  see.  But  who  is ’the  brave 
defender  referred  to  in  the  headline?— Is  this  one  of  your 
tricks,  Micky?’  J 


‘  Not  a  bit  of  it,’  laughed  Michael.  ‘  I  had  nothiim  to  do 
with  it.’  ° 

‘  Newspaper  enterprise,’  chuckled  the  major.  ‘  They  sent 
a  fellow  over  here.  I  saw  him,  and  told  him  as  much  as  I 

knew.  The  rest  has  been  evolved  out  of  his  inner  con¬ 
sciousness.’ 

-re™  th'S  m°ment  tllCre  was  a  hollow  and  most  moving 


‘Good  gracious!’  I  exclaimed;  ‘what  is  that?— Oh  it’s 
you,  Owl.  What  is  the  matter  now?’ 

Owl,  who  was  sitting  on  his  hams  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
folded  his  hands  over  his  stomach,  rolled  up  his  eyes  and 
groaned  again  dismally. 
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‘  Oh,  lie ’s  making  believe  to  be  hungry,’  cried  Daisy 
scornfully.  ‘  Get  out,  you  greedy  thing.’ 

‘  He  can’t  be  hungry,’  said  Mrs  Mackenzie.  ‘  I  gave  him  a 
tremendous  breakfast.’ 

‘  Brildiss  !  ’  echoed  Owl  pathetically.  ‘  Me  only  hab  lilly 
bit.  Oo  !  ’ 

‘  He  had  the  remains  of  a  leg  of  mutton,’  laughed  Mrs 
Mackenzie ;  ‘  but  I  believe  he  could  eat  a  whole  sheep. 
— Couldn’t  you,  Owl?’ 

‘  Yis,’  responded  Owl  with  great  alacrity.  ‘  You  gib  me 
one  feller  ship?  Tanky.’ 

‘  You  are  a  rich  man  now,  Owl,’  said  Michael.  ‘  You  ought 
to  buy  a  ship,  as  you  call  it.’ 

‘  Well,  give  him  another  bone,  Mrs  Mackenzie,’  I  pleaded. 

‘  He  did  us  yeoman  service.’ 

‘  Come  along,  then,  you  black  glutton,’  said  our  hostess, 
rising  to  leave  the  room.  ‘ 1  ’ll  see  what  I  ’vc  got.’ 

Owl  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  made  for  the  door,  but, 
remembering  his  manners,  turned  back  to  say  :  ‘  You  berry 
good  man,  Jack.  Yis,  tanky.  Me  glad  you  no  bung.’ 

« He ’s  a  good  soul,’  I  laughed,  as  Owl  disappeared.—1 ‘  Do 
you  know,  Mummy  Soames,  I  think  I  have  got  a  touch  of  his 
complaint.  I ’m  as  hungry  as  a  hunter.’ 

‘  Waal,  sonny  !  ’  cried  Mrs  Soames,  bustling  out  of  the 
room  •  ‘  I  ’ll  fix  you  up  suthin’  before  you  kin  turn 

round.’ 

‘  Ho  more  of  that  wash  I  had  for  breakfast,  please,’  I 
called  after  her.  ‘I  think  the  doctor  must  have  forgotten 
my  size.’ 

‘  And  we  have  forgotten  his  orders,’  said  the  major.  ‘You 
have  had  as  much  of  us  as  is  good  for  you,  and  rather 
more.’ 

‘  I ’m  not  a  bit  tired,’  I  replied.  ‘  Tell  me,  major,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  that  line  about  your  claiming  the  gold?’ 

‘Oh,  that’s  all  right,’ laughed  Woodward.  ‘The  govern¬ 
ment  doesn’t  intend  to  let  you  Lucky  Revellers  off  scot-free. 
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I  am  to  hold  on  to  the  gold  till  you  consent  to  pay  percentage 
and  escort  dues.5 

‘Is  that  all  V  I  said.  ‘  We  ’ll  do  that  with  pleasure  ;  won’t 
we,  partners  ?  ’  The  rest  of  the  firm  nodded  and  grinned. 

‘  Where  is  the  gold  now  V  I  asked. 

In  the  Bank  at  Bathurst,’  answered  Woodward.  ‘As  for 
the  effect  your  find  has  had  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
rising  city,  you  ’ll  find  it  described  in  the  paper  there  on  the 
last  page.  It  begins,  “Bathurst  is  mad  again.”  The  town  is 
simply  empty,’  he  added  with  a  chuckle. 

‘Ay,  the  pack  o’ fules,’  said  Mackenzie.  ‘They  ’ll  waste 
a  the  siller  they ’ve  got,  hunting  for  gowd  they  ’ll  never  get.’ 

‘Now,  boys,’  cried  Mrs  Soames,  hurrying  in  with  a  tray, 
‘get  outer  this,  every  mother’s  son  of  you.  We  ’ll  hev  that 
doctor  ripping  and  cussing  like  a  mad  thing,  if  we  sot  his 
patient  in  a  fever.  Clar  out !  ’ 


‘Ben  and  Micky,  you  stay,  and  Daisy,’  I  implored.  ‘We 
ought  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  firm.’  But  they  shook  their 
heads  and  trooped,  laughing,  out  of  the  room. 

My  wounds  did  not  trouble  me  much  after  that  day,  and 
within  a  fortnight  I  was  sunning  myself  in  the  veranda, 
discussing  affairs  of  state  with  my  three  partners. 

‘Well,  Daisy  girl,’  I  said,  ‘Doctor  Dowton  has  given  me 
leave  to  travel.  Shall  you  be  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to 
Booroowong  to-morrow  ?  ’ 

.  ‘  Yes,’ answered  Daisy;  ‘I  shall.  I’ve  had  a  real  good 
time  here,  as  Mummy  Soames  would  say.’ 

‘  Sprained  ankle  and  all  1  ’  laughed  Michael. 

‘  Bushrangers  and  big  nuggets  1  ’  added  Ben. 


‘  Yes,’  said  Daisy ;  ‘  I ’ve  been  happy  here.  When  we  go  to 
Sidney,  I  don  t  know  what  will  happen  to  me.’ 

‘  TV  by,  what  should  happen  to  you,  little  goose  ?’  I  asked. 

I  shall  be  all  alone,’  said  Daisy  dismally.  ‘You  and 
Micky  will  go  home  to  England.  I  know  you  will.’ 

\ou  11  have  to  stay  behind  and  marry  me,  Daisy,’ 
observed  Ben  with  conviction. 
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Daisy  laughed,  blit  I  was  silent,  for  I  remembered  her 
orphaned  condition,  and  wondered  what  would  become  ol 
her. 

‘  I  think  you  will  have  to  come  along  with  me/  I  said  at 
last  as  cheerily  as  I  could. 

‘  Or  with  me/  put  in  Michael.  ‘  I  ’ll  build  you  a  house  all 
to  yourself  in  a  beautiful  bit  of  bog.’ 

‘  No/  said  Daisy  resolutely ;  £ 1  must  go  back  to  Valparaiso 
with  Mrs  Soames.  If  mother  has  arrived  there,  she  ’ll  miss 
me.’ 

I  gave  the  subject  a  sudden  change.  ‘  What  are  wo  to  do 
for  Owl?’  I  inquired. 

‘  I ’ve  been  thinking  over  that/  said  Ben.  £  I ’ve  sold  the 
horse  and  cart  for  more  than  I  gave  for  it.  That ’s  his,  you 
know.  It  is  no  use  giving  him  a  large  sum  of  money.  He 
wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  it.  I  propose  we  make  up 
a  fund  between  us,  and  let  Mr  Arundel  invest  it  for  him. 
The  Bank  at  Bathurst  can  be  instructed,  and  whenever  Owl 
feels  inclined  for  a  pound  of  tobacco  or  a  new  shirt,  he  can  go 
there  and  ask  for  the  money  to  buy  them.’ 

‘  That ’s  a  capital  idea/  I  cried.  ‘  I  am  sure  Mr  Arundel 
will  manage  that  for  us. — Daisy  dear,  you  had  better  go  and 
pack.’ 

‘  Pack  !’  laughed  Daisy  as  she  ran  off.  ‘  All  my  belongings 
will  go  into  a  large  pocket-handkerchief.’ 

‘  Boys/  I  said,  as  she  disappeared  inside  the  house,  ‘  what¬ 
ever  is  to  become  of  that  poor  little  child?’ 

‘  When  in  doubt,  ask  Mr  Arundel/  replied  Ben.  £  He ’s  the 
sort  of  man  that  always  knows  just  what  is  the  very  best  tiling 
to  do.’ 

‘Yes/  I  agreed,  £he  is  always  a  friend  in  need.  He’s 
about  the  most  generous  man  I  ever  met.’ 

£  Can’t  we  take  her  home  with  us?’  asked  Michael. 

£  I ’d  like  to/  I  answered.  £  But  first  let  us  hear  what  Mr 
Arundel  has  to  say. — Ah  !  there ’s  Dr  Dowton. — Well,  doctor, 
we  are  off  to-morrow,  with  your  kind  permission.  I  wish 
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you  would  tell  me  what  Michael  and  I  are  indebted  to 
you.  I ’ve  asked  you  two  or  three  times  already.’ 

‘  Yes,  and  you  may  go  on  asking,’  chuckled  Dowton. 
‘We’re  quits,  my  lad.  I  wouldn’t  have  missed  all  this 
for  the  world.  You ’ve  no  idea  how  much  good  you ’ve  done 
me.  I  ve  been  asleep  in  Bathurst  for  the  last  five  years,  and 
listening  to  all  your  adventures  has  put  new  life  into  me. 
Not  a  penny,  sir  ;  not  a  penny.’ 

‘  But>  doctor,’  I  exclaimed,  ‘  that ’s  not  fair.  You ’ve  done 
an  immense  deal  for  me,  and  I  must  insist.’ 

‘  Insist  away,’  said  Dowton,  ‘  if  it  amuses  you.  It  won’t 
make  a  peg  of  difference.’ 

Michael  roared.  ‘Look  at  Jack’s  face,’  he  sputtered. 
Oh,  doctor,  he ’s  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  ever  since  he  came 
into  the  colony  he ’s  been  under  an  obligation  to  some  one  or 
another.’ 

I  rose  and  held  out  my  hand.  ‘  Dr  Dowton,’  I  said,  ‘  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself.  That  was  my  feeling.  You’ve  been 
kindness  itself,  and  I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you.  Let  it 
be  as  you  say.’ 

‘  That ’s  right,’  responded  Dowton,  gripping  my  hand 
heartily.  ‘  I  knew  you  wouldn’t  baulk  an  old°  man  of  his 
whim.— Micky,  my  son,  I  am  dry  after  my  ride.  Do  you 
think  you  could?’ - 

‘I  think  I  could,’  laughed  Michael.  ‘I  know  where 
Mackenzie  keeps  it.’ 

‘Well,  boys,’  said  Dowton,  as  he  drained  the  glass  which 
Michael  brought  him,  ‘  here ’s  luck  !  I  shall  see  you  in 
Bathurst  to-morrow  before  you  start.  Good-bye  for  the 
present.  I  must  go  and  look  after  some  of  those  bush¬ 
rangers  you  mauled  about  so  nastily.’ 

‘It  strikes  me,  Jack,’  chuckled  Michael,  ‘that  when  you 
came  out  so  grandly  with  “  What  am  I  indebted  to  you?” 
you  were  a  bit  out  in  your  reckoning.’ 

‘  How  is  that  ?  ’  I  asked. 

‘  Why,  although  you  have  a  share  in  ten  thousand  pounds’ 
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worth  of  gold,  you  can’t  touch  it,  and  I  don’t  believe  you 
have  a  sixpence  in  your  pocket  this  blessed  minute.’ 

4  Right,’  I  laughed. — 4  Never  mind,  Micky,  we  have  all 
of  us  our  little  failings.  I  am  gradually  learning  to  accept  a 
favour  with  something  approaching  a  good  grace.’ 

4 1 ’ve  finished  packing,’  cried  Daisy,  running  out.  4  And 
I  shall  want  a  bullock  dray  for  my  box  ;  it ’s  so  heavy.’ 

4  You  must  have  found  another  nugget,  then,’  grinned 
Ben. — 4  Now,  partners,’  he  continued,  rising  from  his  seat, 
4  hands  all  round.’ 

We  all  joined  hands,  and  Ben  proceeded  :  4  We ’ve  had 
rare  luck,  and  I  don’t  think  any  of  us  are  greedy  enough 
to  want  more — at  least,  just  yet.  Therefore,  partners  three, 
so  far  as  gold-digging  is  concerned,  Revel  and  Co.  dissolve 
partnership  by  mutual  consent.’ 

4  But  so  far  as  friendship  goes,’  I  said,  4  they  strike  a 
bond  for  ever.’ 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


GOOD-BYE  ! 

0,  my  dear  Arundel/  cried  the  colonel  triumph- 
nntJy ,  ‘you  cannot  deny  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  my  theory  after  all.’ 

‘  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  colonel,  I  deny 
it  in  toto,’  replied  Mr  Arundel ;  ‘  and  I  must 
repeat  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  adhere  to  such  a 
monstrous  proposition.’ 

We  had  been  back  in  Sydney  about  three  weeks,  having 
been  escorted  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Ophir  by  a  crowd  of 
enthusiastic  miners,  who  cheered  us  lustily  as  we  waved 
farewell  to  them  and  to  the  gold-diggings  where  we  had 
had  such  phenomenal  luck.  We  had  journeyed  from 
Pathurst  to  the  capital  along  with  the  escort,  which  in 
consideration  of  the  value  of  its  charge,  had  been  doubled 
for  the  occasion  j  and  when  we  reached  Sydney,  we  found 
that  the  news  of  our  adventures  had  preceded  us,  and 
invitations  poured  in  upon  us  to  such  an  extent,  that  Pen 
who  had  been  bullied  by  us,  and  cajoled  by  May  Arundel’ 

!nt0.  taklnS  llP  his  quarters  at  Evora,  fled  to  the  bush’ 
caving  a  note  behind  him  to  say  that  he  would  return  in 
time  or  an  important  function,  which  was  to  take  place 
immediately  before  our  departure  for  England.  Mrs  Soames 
had  rejoined  her  husband,  who  was  at  his  wits’  end  what  to 
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do,  for  every  one  of  his  men  had  deserted,  and  run  off  to 
try  their  luck  at  the  diggings.  On  our  arrival,  the  colonel 
had  been  away  in  the  northern  territory,  now  known  as 
Queensland,  but  on  his  return,  the  day  before  that  fixed 
for  May  Arundel’s  wedding,  he  came  to  Evora  to  dinner, 
and  after  hearing  all  our  adventures,  at  once  attacked  Mr 
Arundel  on  the  subject  of  my  knife. 

‘  I  don’t  see  anything  particularly  monstrous  about  it,’  said 
the  colonel,  with  great  good-humour.  ‘  You  have  a  lad  start¬ 
ing  out  upon  his  travels  with  a  curious  knife  in  his  possession 
—a  knife,  mark  you,  of  which  I  know  the  history ;  at  least, 
in  an  important  degree.  On  the  handle  of  this  knife  is 
carved  an  inscription  of,  let  us  say,  a  prophetic  nature,  the 
significance  of  which  we  all  fail  to  grasp  at  the  time  of 
reading.  The  “  Yellow  God  ”  is  discovered,  very  satisfactorily 
discovered,  at  Ophir  \  the  prophecy,  or  promise,  call  it  what 
)  ou  will,  upon  the  handle  of  the  knife,  is  fulfilled  upon  three 
separate  occasions — once,  by  the  side  of  the  claim  •  for  the 
second  time,  when  it  is  used  to  sever  the  ropes  with  which 
the  worshippers  of  that  embodiment  of  the  god,  known  as 
“  Brook’s  Beauty,”  had  bound  the  lucky  finder ;  and  for  the 
third,  when,  by  a  very  timely  accident,  if  you  will  have  it 
so,  it  rids  the  world  of  that  rascal  Burke,  who,  I  would  ask 
you  to  remember,  was  creeping  upon  our  young  friend  un- 
awaies.  \Yh<tt  more  do  you  want  ?  ’  The  colonel  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  puffed  at  his  cigar  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  exhausted  argument. 

‘I  must  say,’  observed  Major  Woodward,  who  had  come 
into  the  room  with  May  in  time  to  catch  the  colonel’s 
concluding  remarks — ‘  I  must  say  that  the  colonel  appears 
to  have  the  best  of  it.’ 

Mr  Arundel  rose  to  his  feet,  and  looking  down  at  the 
colonel,  said  very  deliberately  :  ‘  What  more  do  I  want  1  I 
want  to  know  whether,  after  Jack’s  life  has  been  provi¬ 
dentially  preserved  in  a  manner  little  short  of  marvellous, 
you,  a  sane  and  sober  man,  are  going  to  sit  there  and  declare 
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to  me  that  you  honestly  believe  that  everything  that  has 
happened  has  been  due  to  the  intervention  of  a  mythical 

heathen  god,  Vishnu,  the  Preserver,  as  you  choose  to  call 
him  ?  ’ 

Thus  cornered,  the  colonel  laughed  a  little  uncomfortably. 

Oh,  of  course,  I  don’t  go  that  far,’  he  said.  Then,  shifting 
his  ground,  he  added  :  ‘  What  do  you  make  of  it  yourself, 
Jack  V 

If  we  speak  of  a  series  of  extraordinary  coincidences,’ 
I  answered  with  a  smile,  ‘  then  nobody  can  possibly  com¬ 
plain.  ’ 

‘Bravo  !  Jack,’  exclaimed  the  major;  ‘  that  takes  the  wind 
out  of  the  sails  of  the  debaters.’ 

Just  then  the  servant  threw  open  the  door,  and  announced 
‘  Mr  Layton.’ 

Ah  !  Len,  said  Mr  Arundel,  advancing  with  outstretched 
hand,  welcome  back  to  Fvora.  —  Colonel,  this  is  the 
mighty  man  of  valour  of  whom  you  have  heard  so  much 
to-night.’ 

Ben  reddened  under  his  bronzed  skin  at  the  heartiness  of 
the  colonels  greeting,  and  having  disencumbered  himself  of  a 
parcel  which  he  carried  under  his  arm,  exchanged  a  glance  of 
intelligence  with  me. 

1  Is  that  it1?’  asked  Michael  mysteriously. 

Ben  nodded,  and  remained  standing  with  his  hand  upon  the 
parcel. 

‘What  have  you  got  there?’  inquired  the  colonel,  as  all 
eyes  wore  turned  upon  the  neat  package.  ‘  Spoils  of  war  ?  ’ 

‘  I  know !  I  know  !  ’  cried  Daisy,  dancing  up  to  the  table. 

‘  Oh,  do  let  me  open  it.’ 

She  hastily  cut  the  string,  and  took  out  a  morocco  case, 
with  which  she  rushed  up  to  May  Arundel. 

‘  There  !  ’  she  chirped  delightedly,  as  she  placed  the  case  on 
May’s  lap.  ‘  That ’s  for  you,  with  our  love.’ 

‘For  me!’  echoed  May,  opening  the  box.  ‘Oh,  how 
beautiful !  What  a  lovely,  lovely  necklace  !  ’ 
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‘  Yes,  it  is  for  you,’  I  said,  smiling  at  her  pleasure, 
‘  with  the  very  best  wishes  of  Daisy,  Ben,  Michael,  and 
me.’ 

‘  Of  the  Lucky  Levellers,  in  fact,’  struck  in  Michael. 

‘  Oh  !  I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you,’  cried  May,  kissing 
Daisy  affectionately,  and  giving  each  of  us  her  hand  in  turn. 
‘  It  is  simply  exquisite.  Where  did  you  get  such  a  beautiful 
thing  ?  Surely  not  in  Sydney  ?  ’ 

‘  We  did,  though,’  I  replied.  ‘  Bailey  has  been  at  work  upon 
it  ever  since  we  returned  from  Ophir,  and  Michael  has  made 
the  poor  man’s  life  a  burden  to  him  by  popping  into  his  shop 
every  day  for  the  last  three  weeks  to  ask  if  it  was  sure  to  be 
ready  in  time.’ 

‘  It  is  made  from  some  of  the  gold  in  “  Brook’s  Beauty,”  ’ 
explained  Ben.  ‘  Thought  you ’d  like  it  best  so.’ 

‘  I  should  think  I  do !  ’  said  May,  beaming  at  him. 
— ‘  Philip,  is  it  not  splendid  ?  ’ 

‘  Perfectly  dazzling,’  replied  the  major.  ‘  I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  to  match  it  in  its  way.’ 

‘There’s  something  else! — there’s  something  else!’  cried 
Daisy,  dancing  round  the  major  in  a  state  of  wild  excite¬ 
ment.  ‘Where  is  it,  Ben?  Oh!  haven’t  you  brought 
it?’ 

Ben  laughed,  and  producing  a  smaller  case  from  his  pocket, 
handed  it  to  Woodward.  ‘  Kevel  &  Co.  ask  your  acceptance 
of  this  trifle,  major,’  he  said ;  ‘  and  long  may  you  live  to 
wear  it.’ 

‘  Hear,  hear  !  ’  exclaimed  Michael  and  I. 

‘  Well !  boys,’  exclaimed  the  major,  opening  the  case 
and  disclosing  a  superbly  finished  gold  watch  and  chain, 

‘  this  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  What  have  I  done  to 
deserve  this  ?  ’ 

‘  Don’t  you  like  it?’  asked  Daisy  anxiously. 

‘  Like  it !  little  one,’  he  answered,  swinging  her  up  in  his 
arms.  ‘  I  should  think  I  did.  I  really  don’t  know  what 
to  say.’ 
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‘  Then  don’t  say  anything,’  I  laughed,  as  he  grasped  our 
hands.  ‘  Give  a  kind  thought  to  the  firm  whenever  you  look 
at  the  time.  That  will  please  us  best.’ 

‘  And  to  poor  old  Owl,  too,’  said  Michael.  ‘  The  chain  and 
seal  are  made  from  the  nugget  that  he  found.’ 

‘  Ah  !  ’  interjected  Ben.  ‘  I  forgot.  There ’s  another 
present  still.’ 

‘  Another  !  ’  said  Mr  Arundel.  ‘  You  are  in  luck  to-night, 
you  two.  What  is  it  this  time  ?  ’ 

‘  Owl  is  in  the  kitchen,’  grinned  Ben. 

‘  Owl !  ’  exclaimed  May.  ‘  Oh,  father,  do  have  him  up  ;  I 
want  to  see  him  so  much.’ 

‘  He  turned  up  this  afternoon,’  explained  Ben,  as  Mr 
Arundel  rang  the  hell,  and  gave  directions  to  the  servant ; 
c  and  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  coming  here,  lie  said  so  was 
he.  I  thought  you  wouldn’t  mind.’ 

‘Of  course  not,’  said  Mr  Arundel;  ‘we  shall  be  delighted  to 
see  him.’ 

Bemembering  Owl’s  little  peculiarity  in  the  matter  of 
clothes,  I  felt  vaguely  uneasy,  but  in  another  moment  my 
fears  were  dispelled,  as  the  door  opened,  and  Owl,  the  very 
picture  of  a  smart  busliman,  red  shirt,  high  boots,  and  all, 
appeared  on  the  threshold. 

‘Good  gracious  !’  cried  Michael  in  astonishment.  ‘  Here ’s 
a  transformation  scene. — My  word  !  Owl,  you  do  look  a 
swell.’ 

‘I  rigged  him  out.,’  chuckled  Ben.  ‘  lie  was  a  sight  when 
he  came  to  me  in  the  afternoon.’ 

Owl  advanced  slowly  into  the  room,  and  regarded  us  with 
the  greatest  composure.  ‘  Am  you  lubra  (wife)  belonging  a 
Jack?’  he  inquired,  addressing  May. 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  at  this,  during  which  Owl, 
untying  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
emptied  the  contents  with  a  clatter  upon  the  table. 

They  consisted  of  about  twenty  pieces  of  quartz,  the  largest 
the  size  of  a  man’s  fist,  and  Owl  having  arranged  them  with 
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great  ceremony  in  one  long  row,  turned  again  to  May  and 
repeated  liis  question. 

‘No,’  answered  May,  shaking  her  head  and  smiling.  ‘  Me 
belong  a  this  feller.’  She  indicated  the  major. 

Owl’s  face  fell ;  he  had  evidently  rushed  to  a  hasty  con¬ 
clusion.  He  regarded  doubtfully  the  lumps  of  quartz,  which 
were  covered  with  glittering  yellow  scales,  and  for  a  moment 
seemed  inclined  to  sweep  them  into  his  handkerchief  again. 
However,  he  changed  his  mind. 

‘  All  a  same,’  he  said  with  a  sigh,  ‘  me  tinka  you  lubra 
belonging  a  Jack.  Nebber  mind. — You  berry  good  man  ’ 
(this  with  a  nod  at  Woodward,  who  smilingly  acknowledged  the 
compliment). — ‘  Me  go  looky  for  yeller  stuff,’  went  on  Owl. 

‘  Me  tinka  Jack  like  him.  All  a  same  me  tink  lubra  like 
him  too.  Me  fetch  him  longa  me.  Me  gib  him  all  you,’  he 
finished  with  great  magnificence. 

‘  What  !  ’  cried  May.  ‘  Did  you  really  take  the  trouble  to 
gather  all  this  for  me?  What  a  kind  old  Owl !  ’ 

‘Yis,  tanky,’  grinned  Owl  delightedly,  his  short-lived  dis¬ 
appointment  forgotten.  ‘  You  like  him  ?  Me  tink  him  berry 
fine  !’ 

Ben  had  been  struggling  with  himself  for  some  time,  but 
at  this  he  gave  way,  and  casting  himself  down  into  a  chair, 
burst  into  shouts  of  laughter.  ‘  Iron  pyrites  !  ’  he  gurgled 
between  his  spasms — ‘  iron  pyrites  !  Not  a  pennyweight  of 
gold  in  the  whole  lot.  Oh  !  ho  !  ho  !  ho  !’ 

It  was  impossible  to  help  it,  and  we  all  roared  in  concert. 
Fortunately,  poor  Owl  had  no  notion  what  was  the  matter, 
and  imagining  us  to  be  overcome  with  rapture  at  the  sight  of 
so  much  wealth,  he  chuckled  and  crowed  with  pleasure,  while 
his  black  face  beamed  with  smiles. 

‘Dat  all  right !’  he  observed  suavely.  ‘Me  berry  glad  you 
like  him.  Me  berry  glad  me  bring  him  long.’ 

‘  Oh,  thank  you,  Owl,’  said  May,  casting  a  reproachful 
glance  at  Michael,  who  was  doubled  up  in  a  corner.  ‘  You 
are  a  dear,  good  fellow,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.’ 
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‘Tanky,’  returned  Owl,  and  then  stopped  and  looked 
vaguely  round  the  room. 

Oh  dear  !  oh  dear !  ’  shouted  Michael  \  ‘  I  know  what 
he ’s  going  to  say.  Oo  !  me  berry,  berry  hungry.  Ah  !  ha  ! 
ha  !  ha !  ’ 

The  words  thus  taken  out  of  his  mouth,  Owl  stared  at 
Micky  in  a  bewildered  way  for  a  moment,  and  finally 
remarked  with  much  sympathy:  ‘You  berry  hungry,  Micky? 
So  am  me.  Me  got  snake  outside.  You  come  along  a  me  in 
garden.  Me  cook  him.’ 

‘Ah-h-h  !’  sputtered  Michael  in  disgust,  but  May  rang  the 
bell.  Take  the  black  fellow  to  the  kitchen  and  give  him  a 
good  supper,’  she  said  to  the  maid. 

If  you  please,  miss,  replied  the  girl  with  a  giggle  she 
could  not  restrain,  ‘he’s  been  eating  ever  since  he  came.’ 

Owl  turned  a  reproachful  glance  upon  her,  but  recovering 
himself  quickly,  stalked  from  the  room,  exclaiming  amidst 
peals  of  merriment  from  the  whole  company  :  ‘  Yis,  tanky. 
Me  hab  supper  while  ago ;  now  me  hab  brikfiss.’ 

‘lou  will  take  care  of  old  Owl  after  we  have  gone 
away,  Mr  Arundel,’  said  Michael  when  the  laughter  had 
subsided. 

‘Yes,  indeed,’  replied  our  host.  ‘I  am  afraid  he  is  too  old 
to  take  kindly  to  anything  approaching  a  civilised  existence, 
but,  at  least,  I  will  see  that  he  wants  for  nothing.’ 

‘  I  heard  to-day  that  Edmund  Hargreaves  is  to  have  a 
grant  of  £10,000,  and  the  appointment  of  Commissioner  of 
Crown-lands,’  remarked  Ben. 

‘  I  am  glad  of  that,’  said  Mr  Arundel ;  ‘  he  certainly 
deserves  well  of  the  country.  There  was  not  a  little 
grumbling  when  the  major  was  appointed  commissioner  at 
Ophir.’ 

‘Ah,  well,  I  didn’t  stay  there  very  long,’  put  in  Woodward, 
‘so  the  grumblers  must  find  another  theme.’ 

‘I  must  be  going,’  said  the  colonel,  rising.  ‘We  shall  all 
meet  again  to-morrow.’ 
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‘Yes,  we  shall  all  be  together  for  the  last  time/  remarked 
Michael  dolefully. 

‘Not  for  the  last  time,  I  hope,’  observed  Mr  Arundel. 
‘You  boys  know  my  views.  There  is  a  future  before  this 
country,  and  you  might  do  worse  than  come  out  again  and 
throw  in  your  lot  with  us.’ 

‘You  won’t  find  me  here  if  you  do,’  said  the  colonel.  ‘  We 
have  got  our  marching  orders,  and  unless  those  Maori  fellows 
break  out  again  before  the  relieving  regiment  arrives,  I  shall 
reach  the  old  country  almost  as  soon  as  you  will,  Jack.  And 
the  very  first  thing  I  shall  do  after  arrival  will  be  to  look  up 
your  father.’ 

‘You  will  disappoint  both  him  and  me  very  much  if  you 
fail  to  do  so,’  I  replied. 

‘I  will  not  fail,’  said  the  colonel. — ‘Come  along,  Wood¬ 
ward.’  But  Woodward  and  May  had  disappeared. 

‘They  are  escorting  each  other  to  the  gate,  I  suppose,’ 
laughed  Mr  Arundel.  ‘  One  would  think  that  they  were  on 
the  eve  of  being  parted  instead  of  joined  for  ever.’ 

‘  What  it  is  to  be  young  !’  said  the  colonel. — ‘  Well,  good¬ 
bye,  Arundel.  You  and  I  will  agree  to  differ.  Not  that  I 
go  as  far  as  you  made  out  just  now,  you  know.’ 

‘  I  should  hope  not,  indeed,’  gravely  replied  Mr  Arundel, 
going  with  him  to  the  door. 

‘Now,  Daisy  dear,’  cried  May,  coming  in  again,  ‘you  and 
I  had  better  go  up-stairs.  There  is  a  pretty  new  frock  in  your 
room,  and  I  want  to  see  how  you  look  in  it.’ 

Daisy  said  good-niglit,  and  danced  off,  full  of  joyous  anti¬ 
cipation,  for  to-morrow  she  was  to  make  her  first  appearance 
as  a  bridesmaid. 

‘  I  have  made  up  my  mind  as  to  Daisy,’  said  Mr  Arundel, 
lighting  a  cigar.  ‘  She  shall  stay  with  me.’ 

‘  Good,’  jerked  Ben.  ‘  I ’d  a  notion  it  would  como  to 
that.’ 

‘Stay  with  you?’ I  said  questioningly.  ‘Do  you  mean 
till  the  William  Penn  is  ready  to  sail  V 
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‘Not  at  all/  replied  Mr  Arundel.  ‘I  understand  from 
what  you  told  me  that  the  child  has  but  one  near  relative, 
her  grandfather,  and  that  she  has  seen  very  little  of  him.  I 
shall  write  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  if  he  makes  no  objection, 
Daisy  shall  remain  with  me  altogether.’ 

‘Altogether  !’  exclaimed  Michael  and  I  in  a  breath. 

‘  Yes,’  smiled  Mr  Arundel.  ‘  Why  not  ?  I  lose  one 
daughter  to-morrow;  why  should  I  not  adopt  another?’ 

‘My  word  !’ said  Ben,  wringing  Mr  Arundel’s  hand.  ‘I 
knew  you’d  do  it.  I  didn’t  like  to  whisper  it  to  the  boys; 
but  I  was  certain  you  would. — ‘  Boys,’  ho  went  on,  with  a 
ring  of  genuine  emotion  in  his  voice,  ‘  I ’ve  knocked  about 
the  world  a  bit,  and  so  will  you,  no  doubt,  before  you  die. 
But  if  ever  you  find  a  better  man  than  John  Arundel,  just 
you  mail  the  news  to  me  right  away.  I  ’ll  be  glad  to  meet 
him,  for  I ’ve  never  done  it  yet.’ 

‘I  am  so  glad  to  know  this,  Mr  Arundel,’  I  said.  ‘Dear 
little  Daisy,  she  will  be  well  looked  after  at  last.  I  shall  be 
dreadfully  sorry  to  part  with  her,  though.  I  had  quite 
looked  forward  to  making  a  sister  of  her  myself.’ 

‘  Perhaps  we  can  effect  a  transfer  some  years  hence,  Jack,’ 
answered  Mr  Arundel  with  a  light  laugh.  ‘Meantime  I  will 
take  care  of  her  for  you.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  will 
desert  us  altogether.’ 

‘My  word!  no,'  said  Ben.  ‘You  must  come  out  again 
after  you ’ve  had  a  spell  at  home.  Why  not  take  up  land  ? 
Station  life  would  suit  you  two.’ 

‘  Ah  !  why  not?’  nodded  Mr  Arundel.  ‘It  is  worth  think¬ 
ing  about.’ 

‘Well,  we  will  think  about  it,’  I  laughed. — ‘  What  do  you 
say,  Micky  ?’ 

‘I  say,’  answered  Michael,  with  some  earnestness,  ‘that  so 
long  as  J ack  Brook  wants  Michael  O’Brien  for  a  partner,  he 
can  have  him.’ 

‘  Hear,  hear  !’  chimed  in  Ben.  ‘  I  ’ll  make  a  third  any  day 
you  like,’ 
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‘  And  as  I  am  sure  that  Daisy  will  have  no  objection  to 
make  a  fourth,5  added  Mr  Arundel,  ‘  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  Lucky  Revellers  join  forces  in  Australia  once 
more.5 

‘  It  may  be  so,5  I  answered,  grasping  his  hand.  ‘  Who 
knows  ?  But  if  we  come  again,  I  can  assure  you  it  will  not 
be  as  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  the  Yellow  God.5 


THE  END. 
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‘  The  story  is  full  of  spirit  and  dash.  .  .  .  Gedge  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  Tommy  Atkins  species,  and  may  be  not  improperly  ranked 
with  Mr  Rudyard  Kipling’s  creations.’ — Spectator. 


W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


From  A  Very  Naughty  Girl,  by  L.  T.  Meade  ;  price  5s, 


‘I  say,’  cried  the  girl,  coming  up  eagerly,  ‘I  have  lost  my  way.’ 
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LIGHT  O’  THE  MORNING.  The  Story  of  an  Irish  Girl.  5/ 

By  L.  T.  Meade.  With  eight  Illustrations  by  W.  Rainey. 

‘Mrs  Meade  lias  never  written  anything  better.’ — Yorkshire  Post. 

PERIL  AND  PROWESS.  Being  Stories  told  by  G.  A.  Henty, 

G.  Manville  Fenn,  A.  Conan  Doyle,  W.  W.  Jacobs, 

I).  Ker,  C.  R.  Low,  D.  Lawson  Johnstone,  Andrew  Balfour, 

and  others.  With  eight  Illustrations  by  W.  Boucher.  5/ 

‘The  stories  are  of  supreme  interest,  and  admirably  told.’  — 
Birmingham  Gazette. 

‘No  boy  with  healthy  animal  instincts  could  help  reading  and 
enjoying  Peril  and  Prowess.' — Edinburgh  Evening  News. 

DASH  AND  DARING.  Being  Stories  told  by  G.  A.  Henty,  G. 


Manville  Fenn,  D.  Ker,  and  many  others.  5/ 

With  eight  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  C.  Groome. 

‘The  volume  is  one  to  be  treasured  by  British  boys.’ — Liverpool 
Post. 

THE  GIRLS  OF  ST  WODE’S.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  5/ 

With  eight  Illustrations  by  W.  Rainey. 

‘Written  with  strong  vivacity.’ — British  Weekly. 

‘The  story  is  a  cheerful,  heartsome  tale.’ — Scotsman. 

DRAW  SWORDS!  By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  5] 

With  eight  Illustrations  by  W.  II.  C.  Groome. 

‘Attractively  bound  and  capitally  illustrated,  will  be  a  veritable 
prize  for  a  host  of  our  boys.’ — Manchester  Courier. 

MEG  LANGHOLME.  By  Mrs  Molesworth.  5/ 

With  eight  Illustrations  by  W.  Rainey. 

‘Mrs  Molesworth  presents  a  study  of  girl-life  with  all  her  accus¬ 
tomed  felicity  and  unfailing  interest.'’ — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

VINCE  THE  REBEL,  or  the  Sanctuary  in  the  Bog.  5 j 


By  George  Manville  Fenn.  With  eight  Illustrations  by 
W.  H.  C.  Groome. 

‘It  is  one  of  the  best  of  Manville  Fenn’s  stories.’ — Times. 

WILD  KITTY.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  5/ 

With  eight  Illustrations  by  J.  Ayton  Symington. 

‘  Kitty  is  the  prettiest,  the  most  audacious,  and  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  creature  that  ever  Muttered  the  dovecote  of  a  girls’  school.’— 
Spectator. 


W.  db  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


From  Courage  and  Conflict,  by  G.  A.  Henty,  G.  M.  Fenn, 
F.  T.  Bullen,  Fred  Whishaw,  &c. ;  price  5s. 


The  heavy  doors  were  swung  together,  and —  Hougomont  was  saved. 

Page  125. 
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PHILIPPA.  By  Mrs  Molesworth.  5/ 

With  eight  Illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore. 

\eiy  clever,  very  fantastic,  and  very  enjoyable.’ — Spectator. 

THE  GIRL  AT  THE  DOWER  HOUSE,  AND  AFTERWARD.  By 

Agnes  Giberne.  With  eight  Illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore.  5/ 
‘  An  absorbing  story.’ — Daily  Free  Press. 


CATALINA :  Art  Student.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
With  eight  Illustrations  by  W.  Boucher. 
‘Very  brightly  told.’ — Punch. 


5/ 


THE  BLACK  TOR  :  A  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  James  I.  By  George 
Manville  Ienn.  With  eight  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  5/ 

‘There  is  a  fine  manly  tone  about  the  book,  which  makes  it 
particularly  appropriate  for  youth.  ’— Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 


ROY  ROYLAND ;  or,  The  Young  Castellan.  By  George  Manville 
Penn.  With  eight  Illustrations  by  W.  Boucher.  5 

‘  Fascinating  from  beginning  to  end,  ...  is  told  with  much  spirit 
and  go.  — Birmingham  Gazette.  1 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  COAST.  By  David  Lawson 
Johnstone.  With  twenty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  Boucher.  5 

‘There  is  fascination  for  every  healthy-minded  bov  in  the'verv 
name  of  the  Buccaneers.  .  .  .  Mr  D.  L.  Johnstone’s' new  story  of 
adventure  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome.  '—Manchester  Guardian.  ' 


GIRLS  NEW  AND  OLD.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

T\  i th  eight  Illustrations  by  J.  Williamson. 

‘  T0fc ,  !s  J  ,fine:  bright,  wholesome  book,  well  bound  and  illus¬ 
trated.  — Saturday  Review. 

DON.  By  the  Author  of  Laddie ,  &c. 

Y  i th  eight  Illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore. 

‘A  fresh  and  happy  story  .  .  .  told  with  great  spirit 
pure  as  spring  air. — Glasgow  Herald. 

OLIVIA.  By  Mrs  Molesworth. 

With  eight  Illustrations  by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  beautiful  story,  an  ideal  gift-book  for  girls.  '-  British  Weekly. 

BETTY,  a  School  Girl.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  5/ 

With  eight  Illustrations  by  Everard  Hopkins. 

‘  This  is  an  admirable  tale  of  school-eirl  life  •  her  lnetm-v  . 
an  excellent  moral  skilfully  conveyed.’— Glasgow  llcrald.  ‘  'CS 


5/ 


5/ 

It  is  as 

5/ 


IF.  <b  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES  AND  PRESENTATION. 
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BLANCHE.  By  Mrs  Molesworth.  5/ 

With  eight  Illustrations  by  Robert  Barnes. 

‘  Eminently  healthy  .  .  .  pretty  and  interesting,  free  from 
sentimentality.  ’ — Queen. 

DIAMOND  DYKE;  or,  The  Lone  Farm  on  the  Veldt.  5/ 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  With  eight  Illustrations  by  W.  Boucher. 
‘  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.’ — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

REAL  GOLD  :  A  Story  of  Adventure.  By  George  Manville  Fenn. 

With  eight  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  5/ 

‘  In  the  author’s  best  style,  and  brimful  of  life  and  adventure.  .  .  . 
Equal  to  any  of  the  tales  of  adventure  Mr  Fenn  has  yet  written.’ — 
Standard. 

POMONA.  By  the  Author  of  Laddie ,  Tip-Cat,  &c.  5/ 

With  eight  Illustrations  by  Robert  Barnes. 

‘  A  bright,  healthy  story  for  girls  .'—Bookseller. 


A 


Price  3s.  6d. 


POPULAR  GIRL:  A  Tale  of 
School  Life  in  Germany.  3/6 
By  May  Baldwin. 

With  six  Illustrations  by  Jessie 
Wilson. 


A  bright  and  naturally  told 
story  of  school-girl  life  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  which  the  contrasts 
with  school  life  in  this  country 
are  strongly  brought  out.  The 
heroine,  a  good  looking,  clever 
English  girl,  in  a  high-class 
school  in  Munich,  meets  with  a 
smart  American  girl  who  sins 
against  many  of  the  written  and 
unwritten  laws  of  etiquette  by 
her  pranks  and  the  freedom  of 
her  manners  and  speech ;  yet 
all  the  while  she  is  exceedingly 
liberal,  good-hearted,  and  weli- 
intentioned,  and  a  good  friend  ,,  .  „ 

of  the  heroine,  whom  she  shields  From  A  PopuLAR  Giru  3'Q 


IV.  tb  R.  Chambers ,  Limited ,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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from  blame  in  connection  with  an  act  which  led  to  disastrous 
consequences.  The  lady  principal,  Friiulein  Luise,  one  of  tlie  best 
of  women,  cautions  the  heroine  about  her  over-anxiety  to  be  the 
best  girl  scholar;  in  spite  of  this  she  works  openly  and  secretly  for 
this  end,  which  is  gained  at  the  expense,  for  a  time,  of  her  health 
and  memory.  It  is  while  the  heroine  is  at  death’s  door  that  she 
learns  a  lifelong  lesson  that  goodness  is  by  far  of  more  importance 
than  cleverness. 

COSEY  CORNER ;  or,  How  they  Kept  a  Farm.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
With  eighteen  Illustrations  by  Percy  Tarrant.  3/6 

Mrs  L.  T.  Meade,  in  her  best  vein,  here  tells  how  four  children 
show  great  ingenuity  and  cleverness  in  playing  at  keeping  a  farm, 
and  manage  to  support  themselves  for  a  time  from  the  proceeds. 
It  is  a  wholesome  lesson  in  self-help,  and  the  reader  will  be  inclined 
to  agree  with  one  of  the  children  that  ‘there  never  was  anything 
so  nice  in  all  the  world  as  was  life  at  Cosey  Corner.’  Honeysuckle 
Farm,  the  farmer  and'  his  wife,  and  the  life  there  are  prettily 
described,  and  the  story  is  further  helped  by  the  eighteen  charming 
illustrations  by  Mr  Percy  Tarrant. 

‘MY  PRETTY’  AND  HER  BROTHER  ‘TOO.’  And  other 
Stories.  By  Mrs  Molesworth.  3,6 

Charmingly  Illustrated  by  Lewis  Baumer. 

Mrs  Molesworth,  always  happily  inspired  when  she  writes  for 
or  about  children,  here  presents  ten  short  stories,  in  which  little 
children  are.  depicted  in  her  inimitable  style.  Some  of  them  have 
a  Christmas  flavour ;  all  convey  in  an  attractive  form  some  lessons 
which  young  folks,  and  old  folks  too,  would  be  none  the  worse  for 
learning,  as  in  ‘My  Pretty,’  ‘The  Gold  Scissors,’ and  ‘The  Princess 
and  the  Fairy,’  in  which  the  receipt  for  happiness  is  given  as  un¬ 
selfishness  and  shared  blessings. 

JERRY  DODDS,  MILLIONAIRE:  A  School  Yarn  of  Merriment 
and  Mystery.  By  H.  Barrow-North.  3/6 

With  six  Illustrations  by  Harold  Copping. 

Jerry  Dodds  is  the  good-hearted  and  open-handed  son  of  a  South 
African  millionaire,  and  his  fortunes  are  traced  from  the  time  he 
enters  Westpool  School  until  he  is  kidnapped,  and  recovered  in  a 
marvellous  way.  There  are  lively  times  at  Westpool — a  fire,  a 
steamer  adventure,  a  feast  to  his  school  chums  given  by  Jerry 
Dodds,  and  abundant  adventures,  which  any  boy  will  follow  with 
breathless  interest.  The  youth  of  Westpool  School  are  as  bright, 
healthy,  mischief-making,  and  mirth-provoking  youngsters  as  any 
boy  might  wish  to  know.  Out  of  one  prank  into  another  seems  to 
have  been  their  motto. 


IF.  <{•  R.  Chambers ,  Limited ,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


From  The  Kopje  Garrison,  by  G.  M.  Fenn;  price,  5s, 


In  a  very  short  time  he  was  once  more  on  a  pony,  with  the  sergeant 

keeping  him  in  his  place. 


— 
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THE  ARGONAUTS  OF  THE  AMAZON.  Ey  C.  R.  Kenyon.  3/6 
With  six  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham. 

Mr  Charles  R.  Kenyon,  author  of  the  popular  story,  The  Young 
Ranchmen,  here  tells  a  thrilling  tale  of  adventure  in  which  three 
old  chums,  in  the  search  for  the  Inca’s  treasure  in  the  remote 
regions  of  the  mighty  Andes,  procure  a  little  steam-launch  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Amazon  and  some  of  its  feeders,  such  as  the 
Ucayali.  Their  whole  course  teems  with  remarkable  experiences 
and  adventures,  and  the  climax  is  reached  when,  after  several  fights 
with  strange  tribes,  they  are  shut  up  as  prisoners  in  the  Incala’s 
treasure-chamber.  How  they  escape,  discover  gold  in  great  plenty, 
and  begin  a  large  colonisation  scheme  is  told  in  a  spirited  manner. 

OUT  OF  BOUNDS  :  A  Series  of  School  Stories.  By  Andrew  Home. 
With  eight  Illustrations  by  Harold  Copping.  3  6 

Mr  Andrew  Home  understands  and  can  write  about  the  average 
schoolboy  with  clearness,  humour,  and  adequate  knowledge,  In 
this  gathering  of  short  stories  many  phases  of  boy-life  are  dealt 
with,  in  and  out  of  school.  There  are  humorous  adventures,  some 
of  which  are  on  the  point  of  ending  tragically.  All  the  stories  are 
wholesome  and  entertaining,  and  inculcate  the  virtues  of  truthful¬ 
ness,  sympathy,  bravery,  and  attention  to  duty  in  the  battle  of  life. 

THE  THREE  WITCHES.  By  Mrs  Molesworth.  3/6 

Charmingly  Illustrated  by  Lewis  Baumer. 

To-Day  says—'  If  you  want  a  charming  book  for  children,  o-et 
Mrs  Moles  worth’s  Three  Witches,  illustrated  by  that  delightful 
humorist  in  “line,”  Lewis  Baumer.’ 

THE  STORY  OF  A  SCHOOL  CONSPIRACY.  By  Andrew  Home.  3/6 
With  twelve  Illustrations  by  A.  Monro. 

‘  The  Story  of  a  School  Conspiracy ,  by  Andrew  Home,  telling  of  a 
deep-laid  plot  ancl  of  hairbreadth  escapes  !  All  guaranteed  to  fill 
the  heart  of  every  schoolboy  with  keenest  joy.  “  Tolle  lege,  Tolle 
lege!”  O  Schoolboy  !  or  irreparable  will  be  thy  loss.’— The  Baron  de 
B. -W.  in  Punch. 

THE  BOYS  AND  I :  A  Child’s  Story  for  Children.  3/6 

By  Mrs  Molesworth.  With  seventeen  Illustrations  by  Lewis 
Baumer.  Uniform  with  Hoodie  and  Hermy. 

‘  There  is  fascination  for  every  child  in  such  a  story  as  this,  and 
children  of  all  ages  will  thank  us  for  advising  them  to  read  the  tale 
and  to  inspect  its  pictures  by  Lewis  Baumer.’— Literary  World. 

THE  SPY  IN  THE  SCHOOL:  A  Tale  of  Two  Chums.  3  6 

By  Andrew  Home.  With  six  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Urquhart. 

‘The  best  points  of  Mr  Home’s  book  lie  in  the  emphatic  way  in 
which  he  drives  home  the  virtues  of  honour,  modesty,  and  unseliish- 
ness  by  the  deeds  of  his  boys.’ — Glasgow  Mail. 


If  .  (0  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


From  Cosey  Corner,  by  L.  T.  Meade ;  price  3s.  6d. 


‘I  know  what  you  want,  and  you  shall  have  it,’  said  Mrs  Burgin 
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DOROTHY  DOT.  By  Elizabeth  Westyn  Timlow.  3/6 

Charmingly  Illustrated  by  Harriet  Roosevelt  Richards,  and 
daintily  bound  in  art  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

‘A  bright  little  volume  in  every  respect.  Miss  Timlow’s  story  is 
bright,  Miss  Richards’s  illustrations  are  bright,  and  the  binding  is 
bright. ’ — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  UNJUST  STEWARD;  or,  The  Minister’s  Debt.  3/6 

By  Mrs  Oliphant.  With  six  Illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore. 

‘Mrs  Oliphant  was  never  more  happily  inspired  than  in  writing 
this  story.’- — Scotsman. 

A  GOOD-HEARTED  GIRL;  or,  A  Present-day  Heroine.  3/6 

By  Emma  Marshall,  Author  of  Abigail  Templeton ,  &c. 

With  six  Illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore. 

‘Well  told  and  delightfully  healthy  in  tone. ’—  Cork  Examiner. 

THE  WHITE  PRINCESS  OF  THE  HIDDEN  CITY.  3/6 

By  David  Lawson  Johnstone.  With  six  Illustrations  by 
AY.  Boucher. 

‘All  boys  will  be  fascinated  by  Mr  Johnstone’s  brilliantly  written 
and  fascinating  romance.’ — Glasgoxv  Daily  Mail. 

BELLE.  By  the  Author  of  Laddie.  3/6 

With  six  Illustrations  by  G.  TSTicolet. 

‘As  a  story  for  girls  Belle  will  score  an  instantaneous  and  well- 
deserved  success.’ — Vanity  Fair. 

NIC  REVEL:  A  White  Slave’s  Adventures  in  Alligator  Land.  3/6 
By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  Illustrated  by  W.  Id.  C.  Groome. 

‘Will  prove  absolutely  irresistible  to  the  imagination  of  the 
average  boy.’ — Glasgoiv  Daily  Mail. 

HERMY.  By  Mrs  Moleswortii.  3/6 

With  seventeen  Illustrations  by  Lewis  Baumer.  ' 

‘Certain  to  (ind  a  large  circle  of  friends  waiting  for  her.’ — Vanity 
Fair. 

O’ER  TARTAR  DESERTS;  or,  English  and  Russian  in  Central  Asia. 
By  David  Ker.  Illustrated  by  J.  Finnemore.  3/6 

‘Conveys  something  of  the  thrill  of  a  real  book  of  travels.’ — 
Daily  Record. 

BILLY  BINKS— HERO.  By  Guy  Boothby.  3/6 

Illustrated  by  W.  H.  C.  Groome. 

‘  Drawn  with  an  uncommon  skill  and  charm.’— Scotsman. 


W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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HOODIE.  By  Mrs  Molesworth.  3/6 

With  seventeen  Illustrations  by  Lewis  Baumer. 

‘  It  is  absolutely  true  to  life,  very  tender,  and  delightfully  funny.’ — 
Yorkshire  Post. 

YOUNG  DENYS  :  A  Story  of  the  Days  of  Napoleon.  3/6 

By  Eleanor  C.  Price.  With  six  Illustrations  by  G.  Nicolet. 

‘  An  interesting  tale  of  the  great  Napoleon.’ — Punch. 

TWO  BOY  TRAMPS.  By  J.  Macdonald  Oxley.  3/6 

With  six  Illustrations  by  H.  Sandham. 

*  An  uncommonly  good  tale.’ — School  Board  Chronicle. 

THE  REBEL  COMMODORE  (Paul 
Jones) ;  being  Memoirs  of 
the  Earlier  Adventures  of  Sir 
Ascott  Dalrymple.  3/6 

By  D.  Lawson  Johnstone. 

With  .six  Illustrations  by  W. 

Boucher. 

‘It  is  a  good  story,  full  of 
hairbreadth  escapes  and  peril¬ 
ous  adventures. ' — To-Day. 

ROBIN  REDBREAST.  By  Mrs 

Molesworth.  3/6 

With  six  original  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Robert  Barnes. 

‘  It  is  a  long  time  since  we 
read  a  story  for  girls  more 
simple,-  natural,  or  interest¬ 
ing.  ’ — Pu  blisli ers ’  Circular. 

PRISONER  AMONG  PIRATES. 

By  David  Ker.  3/6 

With  six  Illustrations  by  W. 

S.  Stacey. 

‘  A  singularly  good  story,  calculated  to  encourage  what  is  noble 
and  manly  in  boys.’ — Afhcnamn. 

JOSIAH  MASON:  A  BIOGRAPHY.  By  John  Thagkray  Bunce. 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  3/6 


Frovi  Jerry  Dodds,  Millionaire.  3/6 


W.  A  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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FOUR  ON  AN  ISLAND  :  A  Story  of  Adventure.  3/6 

By  L.  T.  Meade.  With  six  original  Illustrations  by  W.  Rainey. 
‘  This  is  a  very  bright  description  of  modern  Crusoes.  ’ — Graphic. 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  GOLDEN  PLUME  :  a  Tale  of  Adventure. 
By  D.  L.  Johnstone.  With  six  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  3/6 
‘Most  thrilling,  and  excellently  worked  out.’ — Graphic. 

THE  DINGO  BOYS;  or,  The  Squatters  of  Wallaby  Range.  3/6 

By  George  Manville  Eenn.  With  six  original  Illustrations 
by  W.  S.  Stacey. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  WILTON  CHASE.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  3/6 

A  ith  six  Illustrations  by  Everard  Hopkins. 

‘Both  entertaining  and  instructive.’ — Spectator. 

THE  PARADISE  OF  THE  NORTH :  A  Story  of  Discovery  and 
Adventure  around  the  Pole.  By  D.  Lawson  Johnstone.  3/6 
With  fifteen  Illustrations  by  W.  Boucher. 

‘Marked  by  a  Y erne-like  fertility  of  fancy.’ — Saturday  Rcviciv. 

THE  RAJAH  OF  DAH.  By  George  Manville  Fenn.  3/6 

With  six  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey. 


Price  3s. 

SWEPT  OUT  TO  SEA.  By  David  Iyer.  3/ 

With  six  Illustrations  by  J.  Ay  ton  Symington. 

‘  Crowded  with  adventure  and  excitement.’ — Black  and  White. 

THE  WIZARD  KING  :  A  Story  of  the  Last  Moslem  Invasion  of 
Europe.  By  David  Ker.  Illustrated  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  3/ 

‘This  volume  ought  to  find  an  army  of  admiring  readers.’ — 

Liverpool  Mercury. 

THE  WHITE  RAID  OF  THE  ATLAS.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 

M  ith  six  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  3/ 

‘A  well-told  tale  of  adventure  and  daring  in  Morocco,  in  which 
the  late  and  the  present  Sultan  both  figure.  ...  A  very  pleasant 
book  to  read.’ — Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review. 


W.  d'  R.  Chambers ,  Limited ,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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HUNTED  THROUGH  FIJI ;  or,  ’Twixt  Convict  and  Cannibal.  3/ 

By  Reginald  Horsley.  With  six  Illustrations  by  J.  Ayton 
Symington. 

‘  Rs  contents  are  immeasurably  superior  to  a  great  mass  of  litera¬ 
ture  which  is  all  too  easily  within  the  reach  of  boys.  ’ — Scotsman. 

THE  ‘ROVER’S’  QUEST  :  A  Story  of  Foam,  Fire,  and  Fight.  3/ 
By  Hugh  St  Leger. 

With  six  Illustrations  by  J. 

Ayton  Symington. 

‘A  pleasant  story  of  salt-water 
adventures.  It  is  literally  true 
that  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in 
the  book.’ — Spectator. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  KLEPHTS, 

or  A  Girl  of  Modern  Greece.  3/ 

By  Edward  Garrett. 

Illustrated  by  W.  Boucher. 

‘  The  story  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last  is  highly  interest¬ 
ing,  realistic,  and  natural.’ — 

Scotsman. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  THE  LEGION.  3/ 

By  David  Lawson  Johnstone. 

With  seventeen  Illustrations  by 
W.  Boucher. 

‘  Distinguished  alike  for  accu¬ 
racy  in  detail  and  for  vivid  im¬ 
agination.  ’ — The  Standard. 

THE  BLUE  BALLOON  :  A  Tale  of 
the  Shenandoah  Yalley.  3/ 

By  Reginald  Horsley.  With  six  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey. 

‘  We  have  seldom  read  a  finer  tale.  It  is  a  kind  of  masterpiece.’ — 
Methodist  Times. 

THE  YELLOW  GOD  :  A  Tale  of  some  Strange  Adventures.  3/ 

By  Reginald  Horsley.  With  six  Illustrations  by  W.  S. 
Stacey. 

‘  Admirably  designed,  and  set  forth  with  life-like  force.  ...  A 
first-rate  book  for  boys.’ — Saturday  Review. 


W.  &  R.  Chambers ,  Limited ,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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Price  25.  6d. 

MORE  ANIMAL  STORIES.  Edited  by  Robert  Cochrane.  2/6 
Including  Bab  and  his  Friends ,  by  Dr  John  Brown.  Dully 
Illustrated. 

One  of  the  finest  animal  stories  ever  written,  Dr  John  Brown’s 
Rob  and  his  Friends,  is  placed  in  the  forefront  of  this  volume, 
with  an  illustration  from  the  painting  of  this  subject  by  W.  G. 
Stevenson,  B.S.A.  Like  its  predecessor,  Four  Hundred  Animal 
Stories,  it  comprises  a  gathering  of  interesting,  pathetic,  or  amus¬ 
ing  animal  tales,  from  Chambers's  Journal,  and  from  the  works  of 
Captain  Brown,  Charles  Boner,  Edward  Jesse,  John  M‘Diaimid, 
and  Christopher  North.  Mary  Russell  Mitford  found  stories  of 
which  the  animal  world  were  the  heroes  ‘more  touching  than  the 
grander  histories  of  men  and  women.’  Though  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man,  much  may  he  learned  by  such  stories  of  sympathy 
and  kindness  to  the  lower  creation.  A  closing  chapter  bears  on 
kindness  to  animals,  as  do  also  many  of  the  illustrations. 

CELIA’S  CONQUEST.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman.  2/6 

With  four  Page  Illustrations  by  J.  Wilson. 

‘  It  is  a  capital  book  for  a  girl.’ — Scotsman. 

NANCY’S  FANCIES :  a  Story  about  Children.  By  E.  L.  Haver- 
field,  Author  of  Our  Voiv ,  On  Trust ,  &c.  2/6 

With  four  Illustrations  by  Percy  Tarrant. 

‘A  very  delightful  story  for  children.  Nancy  is  simply  charming.’ 
— Neio  Age. 

MABEL’S  PRINCE  WONDERFUL;  or,  A  Trip  to  Story-land.  2/6 
By  W.  E.  Cule.  Forty  charming  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Mein. 

‘A  very  clever  little  book  for  children.’ — Outlook. 

GREYLING  TOWERS  :  A  Story  for  the  Young.  2/6 

By  Mrs  Molesworth.  With  seventeen  Illustrations  by  Percy 
Tarrant. 

‘A  family  of  real  live  children,  full  of  fun  and  adventure.’ — 
Birmingham,  Gazette. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  ANIMAL  STORIES.  2/6 

Selected  and  edited  by  E.  Cochrane.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

‘  Boys  and  girls  fond  of  animals  will  find  this  book  a  perfect 
t  reasu  re.  ’ — People's  Frien  d. 


W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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ELSIE’S  MAGICIAN.  By  Fred  Whishaw.  2/6 

With  ten  Illustrations  by  Lewis  Baumer. 

‘ This  is  a  delicate  and  captivating  little  tale.’ — To-Day. 


By  J.  Macdonald  Oxley.  2/6 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  COMMERCE. 

With  fifteen  Illustrations. 

‘Sure  to  fascinate  young  lads  fond  of  tales  of  adventure  and 
daring.  ’ — Evening  News. 

ABIGAIL  TEMPLETON ;  or,  Brave  Efforts.  A  Story  of  To-day. 
By  Emma  Marshall.  Illustrated  by  J.  Einnemore.  2/6 

‘A  bright  and  happy  narra¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  Told  with  great 
spirit.  ’ — Birmingham  Gazette. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  INDUSTRY 
AND  INVENTION.  Selected 
by  Robert  Cochrane.  2/6 
With  thirty-four  Illustrations. 

‘  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
chapter  is  the  best,  for  each 
seems  more  interesting  than 
the  last.’ — The  Queen. 

PLAYMATES  :  a  Story  for  Boys 
and  Girls.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

With  six  Illustrations  by  G. 

Nicolet.  2/6 

‘  The  charm  of  Mrs  Meade’s 
stories  for  children  is  wrell 
sustained  in  this  pretty  and 
instructive  tale.  ’  —  Liverpool 
Mercury. 

WHITE  TURRETS.  2/6 

By  Mrs  Molesworth. 

With  four  Illustrations  by 
W.  Rainey. 

‘A  charming  story.  ...  A  capital  antidote  to  the  unrest  that 
inspires  young  folks  that  seek  for  some  great  thing  to  do,  while  the 
great  thing  for  them  is  at  their  hand  and  at  their  home.’ — Scotsman. 


'Vi. 


From  Out  of  Bounds.  3/6 


VANISHED ;  or,  The  Strange  Adventures  of  Arthur  Hawkesleigh. 
By  David  Ker.  Illustrated  by  W.  Boucher.  2  6 

‘A  quite  entrancing  tale  of  adventure.’ — Athenamm. 


IV.  &  R.  Chambers,  Limited ,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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ADVENTURE  AND  ADVENTURERS  ;  being  True  Tales  of  Daring, 
Peril,  and  Heroism.  With  Illustrations.  2/6 

‘  The  narratives  are  as  fascinating  as  fiction.’ — British  Weekly. 

BLACK,  WHITE,  AND  GRAY:  a  Story  of  Three  Homes.  2/6 
By  Amy  Walton,  Author  of  White  Lilac ,  A  Pair  of  Clogs ,  &c. 
With  four  Illustrations  by  Robert  Barnes. 

OUT  OF  REACH:  a  Story.  By  Esme  Stuart.  2/6 

With  four  Illustrations  by  Robert  Barnes. 

‘  The  story  is  a  very  good  one,  and  the  book  can  he  recommended 
for  girls’  reading.’ — Standard. 

IMOGEN;  or,  Only  Eighteen.  By  Mrs  Molesworth.  2/6 

With  four  Illustrations  by  H.  A.  Bone. 

‘  The  hook  is  an  extremely  clever  one.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  LOST  TRADER;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Lombardy.  2/6 
By  Henry  Frith.  With  four  Illustrations  by  W.  Boucher. 

‘Mr  Frith  writes  good sea:stories,  and  this  is  the  best  of  them  that 
we  have  read.’ — Academy. 

BASIL  W00LLC0MBE,  MIDSHIPMAN.  By  Arthur  Lee  Knight. 

With  Frontispiece  by  W.  S.  Stacey,  and  other  Illustrations.  2/6 

THE  NEXT-DOOR  HOUSE.  By  Mrs  Molesworth.  2/6 

With  six  Illustrations  by  W.  Ilatherell. 

‘  I  venture  to  predict  for  it  as  loving  a  welcome  as  that  received 
by  the  inimitable  Carrots.  ’ — Manchester  Courier. 

COSSACK  AND  CZAR.  ByD.  Ker.  Illustrated  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  2/6 
‘There  is  not  an  uninteresting  line  in  it.’ — Spectator. 

THROUGH  THE  FLOOD :  the  Story  of  an  Out-of-the-way  Place. 

By  Esme  Stuart.  With  Illustrations.  2/6 

‘  A  bright  story  of  two  girls,  and  shows  how  goodness  rather  than 
beauty  in  a  face  can  heal  old  strifes.’ — Friendly  Leaves. 

WHEN  WE  WERE  YOUNG.  By  Mrs  O’Reilly.  2/6 

With  four  Illustrations  by  II.  A.  Bone. 

‘A  delightfully  natural  and  attractive  story.’— Journal  of  Education. 

ROSE  AND  LAVENDER.  By  the  Author  of  Laddie ,  Tip-Cat ,  &c. 
With  four  Illustrations  by  Herbert  A.  Bone.  2/6 

‘A  brightly  written  tale,  the  characters  in  which,  taken  from 
humble  life,  are  sketched  with  life-like  naturalness.’— Manchester 
Examiner. 


W.  &  R.  Chambers ,  Limited ,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


From  ‘My  Pretty ’  and  her  Brother  ‘  Too,’  by  Mrs  Molesworth 

price  3s.  Gd. 


‘Nettie,’  lie  said,  ‘you  won’t  never  tell,  will  you?’ 

Page  188. 
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JOAN  AND  JERRY.  By  Mrs  O’Reilly.  2/6 

With  four  original  Illustrations  by  Herbert  A.  Bone. 

‘  An  unusually  satisfactory  story  for  girls.’ — Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  YOUNG  RANCHMEN;  or,  Perils  of  Pioneering  in  the  Wild 
West.  By  Charles  R.  Ivenyon.  With  four  Illustrations  by 
AY.  S.  Stacey,  and  other  Illustrations.  2/6 

GOOD  AND  GREAT  WOMEN:  a  Book  for  Girls.  Illustrated.  2/6 

‘A  brightly  'written  volume,  full  to  the  brim  of  interesting  and 
instructive  matter ;  and  either  as  reader,  reward,  or  library  book,  is 
equally  suitable.’ — Teachers'  Aid. 

LIVES  OF  LEADING  NATURALISTS.  By  Id.  Alleyne  Nichol¬ 
son.  Illustrated.  2/6 

BENEFICENT  AND  USEFUL  LIVES.  Comprising  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  George  Peabody,  Andrew  Carnegie,  AValter  Besant,  Ac. 
By  R.  Cochrane.  AA7ith  numerous  Illustrations.  2/6 

‘  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  author’s  selection  of  facts 
setting  forth  the  beneficent  lives  of  those  generous  men  in  the 
narrow  compass  which  the  capacity  of  the  volume  allows. ’ — School 
Board  Chronicle. 

GREAT  THINKERS  AND  WORKERS ;  being  the  Lives  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Lord  Armstrong,  Lord  Tennyson,  Charles  Dickens, 
Builders  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  Ac.  Illustrations.  2  6 

‘One  of  the  most  fitting  presents  for  a  thoughtful  boy  that  we 
have  come  across.’ — Review  of  Reviews. 

RECENT  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  2/6 

‘  It  is  wonderful  how  much  that  is  of  absorbing  interest  has  been 
packed  into  this  small  volume.’ — Scotsman. 

LITERARY  CELEBRITIES ;  being  brief  Biographies  of  AArords- 
worth,  Campbell,  Moore,  Jeffrey,  and  Macaulay.  Illustrated.  2  6 

GREAT  HISTORIC  EVENTS.  The  Conquest  of  India,  Indian 
Mutiny,  drench  Revolution,  the  Crusades,  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  Napoleon’s  Russian  Campaign.  Illustrated.  2/6 

HISTORICAL  CELEBRITIES.  Lives  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  AVashing- 
ton,  Napoleon,  and  Wellington.  Illustrated.  2  % 

The  story  of  their  life-work  is  told  in  such  a  way  as  to  teach 
important  historical,  as  well  as  personal,  lessons  bearing  upon  the 
political  history  of  this  country. '—Schoolmaster. 


IV.  ct-  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


From  More  Animal  Stories,  edited  by  Robert  Cochrane;  price  2s.  Gd, 


Rab  and  his  Friends. 

(From  the  Picture  by  W.  G.  Stevenson,  R.S.A.) 
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YOUTH’S  COMPANION  AND  COUNSELLOR.  By  William  Cham¬ 
bers,  LL.D.  2  6 

TALES  FOR  TRAVELLERS.  2  volumes,  each  2/6 

Containing  twelve  tales  by  the  author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman , 
George  Cupples,  and  other  well-known  writers. 


Price  2s. 

THROUGH  THICK  AND  THIN :  The  Story  of  a  School  Campaign. 
By  Andrew  Home.  With  four  Illustrations  by  W.  Rainey.  2/ 

‘This  is  just  the  kind  of  hook  for  hoys  to  rave  over;  it  does  not 
cram  moral  axioms  down  their  throats;  the  characters  act  them 
instead.’ — Glasgow  Daily  Mail. 

OUTSKERRY :  Ihe  Story  of  an  Island.  By  Helen  Waters. 
With  four  Illustrations  by  R.  Burns.  2/ 

.  ‘The  diversion  provided  is  varied  beyond  expectation  (and  indeed 
belief).  We  read  of  an  “Arabian  Night’s  Entertainment,”  hut  here 
is  enough  for  an  Arctic  night.’— The  Times. 

HUGH  MELVILLE  S  QUEST :  A  Boy’s  Adventures  in  the  Days  of 
the  Aimada.  By  F.  M.  Holmes.  With  four  Illustrations  by 
W.  Boucher.  K 

‘  A  refreshing,  stirring  story  .  .  .  and  one  sure  to  delight  youim 
boys  and  young  girls  too.’ — Spectator.  ° 

THISTLE  AND  ROSE.  By  Amy  Walton.  2 

Illustrated  by  R.  Barnes. 

‘Is  as  desirable  a  present  to  make  to  a  girl  as  any  one  could  wish.  ' 
— Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

PRINCESS  AND  FAIRY ;  or,  The  Wonders  of  Nature.  2 

By  Lily  Martyn.  With  sixty-eight  Illustrations  by  W. 
Rainey,  &c. 

‘A  charmingly  written  and  illustrated  little  gift- hook.’ _ T  P 

O’Connor  in  M.A.P. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  2/ 

Frontispiece  by  W.  Rainey. 

THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.  Their  Life  and  Adventures  on 
a  Desert  Island.  Profusely  Illustrated.  2  ' 

TWO  GREAT  POETS  (Shakespeare  and  Tennyson).  Illustrated.  2/ 


IF.  &  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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SOME  BRAVE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  By  Edith  C.  Kenyon.  2/ 

‘  A  capital  book  :  will  be  read  with  delight  by  both  boys  and 
girls.  — Manchester  Examiner. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  With  Index;  and  Prefatory 
Memoir  by  Rev.  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Bedford.  2/ 

Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Watson. 

The  excellent  index  alone  will  make  this  edition  of  the  master¬ 
piece  to  be  sought  after  and  used.’ — Rev.  Alexander  Whyte,  D.D. 

BRUCE’S  TRAVELS.  Through  part  of  Africa,  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  into  Abyssinia.  Illustrated.  2/ 

‘  The  record  of  his  journey  in  this  volume  is  full  of  fascination  and 
freshness.’ — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

THE  HALF-CASTE  :  an  Old  Governess’s  Story  ;  and  other  Tales. 
By  the  Author  of  John  Halifax ,  Gentleman.  2/ 

‘  Cannot  but  edify,  while  it  must  of  necessity  gratify  and  please 
the  fortunate  reader.’ — Liverpool  Mercury. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  MUNGO  PARK  IN  AFRICA.  With 
Illustrations,  Introduction,  and  concluding  chapter  on  the  Present 
Position  of  Affairs  in  the  Niger  Territory.  2 

‘Few  books  of  travel  have  acquired  so  speedy  and  extensive  a 
reputation  as  this  of  Park’s.’ — Thomas  Carlyle. 

TWO  ROYAL  LIVES:  Queen  Victoria,  William  I.  2/ 

FOUR  GREAT  PHILANTHROPISTS:  Lord  Shaftesbury,  George 
Peabody,  John  Howard,  J.  F.  Oberlin.  Illustrated.  2/ 

TWO  GREAT  AUTHORS.  Lives  of  Scott  and  Carlyle.  2/ 

‘Youthful  readers  will  find  these  accounts  of  the  boyhood  and 
youth  of  two  of  the  three  Scotch  literary  giants  full  of  interest.’ — 
Schoolmaster. 

EMINENT  ENGINEERS:  Watt, Stephenson, Telford, and  Brindley.  2/ 

‘All  young  persons  should  read  it,  for  it  is  in  an  excellent  sense 
educational.  It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  young  people 
would  take  delight  in  such  biographies.’ — Indian  Engineer. 

TALES  OF  THE  GREAT  AND  BRAVE.  By  M.  F.  Tytler.  2/ 

A  collection  of  interesting  biographies  and  anecdotes  of  great  men 
and  women  of  history,  in  the  style  of  Scott’s  Talcs  of  a  Grandfather, 
written  by  a  niece  of  the  historian  of  Scotland. 

GREAT  WARRIORS  :  Nelson,  Wellington,  Napoleon.  2/ 

‘One  of  the  most  instructive  books  published  this  season.’ — 
Liverpool  Mercury. 


IF.  &  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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HEROIC  LIVES  :  Livingstone,  Stanley,  Gordon,  and  Dundonald.  2/ 
‘  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  four  other  lives  in  which  we  find 
more  enterprise,  adventure,  achievement.  .  .  .  The  book  is  sure  to 
please.  ’ — Leeds  Mercury. 

HEROES  OF  ROMANTIC  ADVENTURE  ;  being  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Lord  Clive,  founder  of  British  supremacy  in  India ;  Captain 
John  Smith,  founder  of  the  colony  of  Virginia;  the  Good  Knight 
Bayard ;  and  Garibaldi,  the  Italian  patriot.  Illustrated.  2/ 

FAMOUS  MEN.  Illustrated.  2/ 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Lord  Dundonald,  George  Stephenson, 
Lord  Nelson,  Louis  Napoleon,  Captain  Cook,  George  Washington, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Peter  the  Great,  &c. 

LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.  Illustrated.  2/ 

‘  A  fine  example  of  attractive  biographical  writing.  ...  A  short 
address,  “  The  Way  to  Wealth,”  should  be  read  by  every  young 
man  in  the  kingdom.’ — Teachers'  Aid. 

EMINENT  WOMEN,  and  Tales  for  Girls.  Illustrated.  2/ 

‘  The  lives  include  those  of  Grace  Darling,  Joan  of  Arc,  Flora 
Macdonald,  Helen  Gray,  Madame  Roland,  and  others.’ — Teachers'  Aid. 

TALES  FROM  CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL.  4  vols.,  each  2/ 

Comprise  interesting  short  stories  by  James  Payn,  Hugh  Conway, 
D.  Christie  Murray,  Walter  Thornbury,  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Dutton 
Cook,  J.  B.  Harwood,  and  other  popular  writers. 

BIOGRAPHY,  EXEMPLARY  AND  INSTRUCTIVE.  Edited  by  W. 

Chambers,  LL.D.  2/ 

The  Editor  gives  in  this  volume  a  selection  of  biographies  of  those 
who,  while  exemplary  in  their  private  lives,  became  the  benefactors 
of  their  species  by  the  still  more  exemplary  efforts  of  their  intellect. 

OUR  ANIMAL  FRIENDS — the  Bog,  Cat,  Horse,  and  Elephant. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  2/ 

AILIE  GILROY.  By  W.  Chambers,  LL.B.  2/ 

‘  The  life  of  a  poor  Scotch  lassie  ...  a  book  that  will  be  highly 
esteemed  for  its  goodness  as  well  as  for  its  attractiveness.’ — Teachers' 
A  id. 

MARITIME  DISCOVERY  AND  ADVENTURE.  Illustrated.  2/ 

Columbus  —  Balboa1 — Richard  Falconer — North-east  Passage  — 
South  Sea  Marauders — Alexander  Selkirk — Crossing  the  Line — 
Genuine  Crusoes— Castaway — Scene  with  a  Pirate,  &c. 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  TALES  OF  THE  SEA.  Illustrated.  2/ 

‘  A  collection  of  narratives  of  many  famous  shipwrecks,  with  other 
tales  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  tales  of  fortitude  under  difficulties  and 
in  times  of  extreme  peril,  as  well  as  the  records  of  adherence 
to  duty,  contained  in  this  volume  cannot  but  be  of  service.’ — 
Practical  Teacher. 


W.  <C  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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MISCELLANY  OF  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  TRACTS. 

10  vols.,  each  2/ 

These  Tracts  comprise  Tales,  Poetry,  Ballads,  Remarkable  Episodes 
in  History,  Papers  on  Social  Economy,  Domestic  Management, 
Science,  Travel,  &c.  The  articles  contain  wholesome  and  attrac¬ 
tive  reading  for  Mechanics’,  Parish,  School,  and  Cottage  Libraries. 


Price  is.  6d. 

With  Illustrations. 

GRACE  AYTON,  and  other  Stories  for  Girls.  1/6 

By  Mrs  Lynn  Linton,  A.  B.  Edwards,  and  W.  Moy  Thomas. 

FIVE  VICTIMS  :  a  Schoolroom  Story.  By  M.  Bramston.  1/6 
With  Frontispiece  by  H.  A.  Bone. 

ELIZABETH;  or,  Cloud  and  Sunshine.  By  Henley  I.  Arden. 
With  Frontispiece  by  H.  A.  Bone.  1/6 

THROUGH  STORM  AND  STRESS.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  1/6 

With  Frontispiece  by  W.  S.  Stacey. 

THE  REMARKABLE  ADVENTURES  OF  WALTER  TRELAWNEY. 

Retold  by  J.  S.  Fletcher.  Frontispiece  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  1/6 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Index  and  Prefatory  Memoir 
by  Rev.  J.  Brown,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Watson.  1/6 

BEGUMBAGH  :  A  Tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  G.  M.  Fenn.  1/6 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.  1/6 

SKETCHES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE  AND  HABITS.  1/6 

By  Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  &c. 

RAILWAYS  AND  RAILWAY  MEN.  1/6 

EXPERIENCES  OF  A  BARRISTER.  1/6 

THE  BUFFALO  HUNTERS,  and  other  Tales.  1/6 

TALES  OF  THE  COASTGUARD,  and  other  Stories.  1/6 

THE  CONSCRIPT,  and  other  Tales.  1/6 

THE  DETECTIVE  OFFICER,  by  ‘Waters;’  and  other  Tales.  1/6 

FIRESIDE  TALES  AND  SKETCHES.  By  R.  Chambers,  LL.I)., 
P.  B.  St  John,  A.  M.  Sargeant,  and  others.  1/6 


W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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THE  GOLD-SEEKERS,  and  other  Tales.  1/6 

THE  HOPE  OF  LEASCOMBE,  and  other  Stories.  1/6 

THE  ITALIAN’S  CHILD,  and  other  Tales.  1/6 

JURY-ROOM  TALES.  1/6 

By  James  Payn,  G.  M.  Fenn,  and  others. 

KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS.  By  W.  Chambers,  LL.D.  1/6 

THE  MIDNIGHT  JOURNEY.  By  Leitcii  Ritchie.  1/6 

OLDEN  STORIES.  1/6 

THE  RIVAL  CLERKS,  and  other  Tales.  1/6 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Danie-l  Defoe.  1/6 

PARLOUR  TALES  AND  STORIES.  By  A.  M.  Sargeant,  Mrs 
Crowe,  P.  B.  St  John,  Leitch  Ritchie,  and  others.  1/6 

THE  SQUIRE’S  DAUGHTER,  and  other  Tales.  1/6 

TALES  FOR  HOME  READING.  By  A.  M.  Sargeant,  Frances 
Brown,  Percy  B.  St  John,  and  others.  1/6 

TALES  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD.  By  Mrs  Crowe,  Miss  Sargeant, 
Percy  B.  St  John,  and  others.  1/6 

TALES  OF  ADVENTURE.  1/6 

TALES  OF  THE  SEA.  l/6 

By  G.  M.  Fenn,  J.  B.  Harwood,  and  others. 

TALES  AND  STORIES  TO  SHORTEN  THE  WAY.  1/6 

TALES  FOR  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  1/6 

By  R.  Chambers,  LL.D.,  and  others. 


Price  is. 

‘Excellent  popular  biographies. ’ — British  Weekly. 

POPULAR  BIOGRAPHIES. 

TENNYSON  :  I  he  Story  of  his  Life.  By  Evan  J.  Cutiibertson.  1/ 
WALLACE  AND  BRUCE.  By  Mary  Cochrane,  L.L.A.  1/ 


W.  d  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE:  The  Story  of  his  Life  and  Times. 
By  Evan  J.  Cuthbertson.  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  1/ 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  :  The  Story  of  her  Life  and  Reign.  1/ 

LORD  SHAFTESBURY  AND  GEORGE  PEABODY.  Portraits.  1/ 

WILLIAM  I.,  GERMAN  EMPEROR,  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS.  1/ 

By  Mary  Cochrane,  L.L.A.  Illustrated. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  :  the  Story  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  1/ 

THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON.  By  E.  C.  Kenyon.  1/ 

THE  STORY  OF  WATT  AND  STEPHENSON.  1/ 

THE  STORY  OF  NELSON  AND  WELLINGTON.  1/ 

GENERAL  GORDON  AND  LORD  DUNDONALD.  1/ 

THOMAS  TELFORD  AND  JAMES  BRINDLEY.  1/ 

LIVINGSTONE  AND  STANLEY.  1/ 

COLUMBUS  AND  COOK  :  The  Story  of  their  Lives  and  Voyages.  1/ 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  1/ 

By  Robert  Chambers,  LL.D. 

THE  STORY  OF  HOWARD  AND  OBERLIN.  1/ 

THE  STORY  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  1/ 

PERSEVERANCE  AND  SUCCESS  :  The  Life  of  William  Hutton.  1/ 
STORY  OF  A  LONG  AND  BUSY  LIFE.  By  W.  Chambers.  1/ 


STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

LASSIE.  By  the  Author  of  Laddie,  Tip-Cat,  &c.  1/ 

With  Frontispiece  by  Jessie  Wilson. 


No  reader  of  this  author’s  Laddie  has  ever  been  able  quite  to 
forget  that  pathetic  story.  After  a  lapse  of  many  years  the  same 
writer  has  written  its  counterpart,  in  which  the  heroine,  booked  as 
a  nurse  for  South  Africa,  stays  at  home  for  the  apparently  less 
heroic  duty  of  keeping  house  for  a  rather  shiftless  father,  and  in 
doing  so  she  develops  much  quiet  heroism  and  unselfishness,  shown 
further  in  her  nursing  work  in  the  village,  during  which  she  falls  a 
victim  to  an  epidemic.  The  story  shows  how  a  very  quiet  life  may 
be  as  heroic  as  one  spent  amid  the  rude  alarms  of  war. 


W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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COLA  MONTI ;  or,  The  Story  of  a  Genius.  1/ 

By  tlie  Author  of  John  Halifax ,  Gentleman. 

WONDERFUL  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  Hans  C.  Andersen.  1/ 

A  FAIRY  GRANDMOTHER;  or,  Madge  Ridd,  a  Little  London 
Waif.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman,  Author  of  A  Humble  Heroine.  1  / 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  MELBY  HALL.  By  M.  and  J.  M‘Kean.  1/ 

These  talks  and  stories  of  plant  and  animal  life  afford  simple 
lessons  on  the  importance  of  ‘Eyes  and  No  Eyes,’ and  show  what 
an  immense  interest  tlie  study  of  natural  history,  even  in  its 
simplest  forms,  will  produce  in  the  minds  of  young  folks. 

MARK  WESTCROFT,  CORDWAINER.  By  F.  S.  Potter.  1/ 

A  HUMBLE  HEROINE.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman.  1/ 

BABY  JOHN.  By  the  Author  of  Laddie ,  Tip-Cat,  &c.  1/ 

THE  GREEN  CASKET.  By  Mrs  Molesworth.  1/ 

JOHN’S  ADVENTURES.  By  Thomas  Miller.  1/ 

THE  BEWITCHED  LAMP.  By  Mrs  Molesworth.  1/ 

ERNEST’S  GOLDEN  THREAD.  By  Edith  C.  Kenyon.  1/ 

LITTLE  MARY.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  1/ 

THE  LITTLE  KNIGHT.  By  Edith  C.  Kenyon.  1/ 

WILFRID  CLIFFORD.  By  Edith  C.  Kenyon.  1/ 

ZOE.  By  tlie  Author  of  Tip- Cat,  Laddie,  &c.  1/ 

UNCLE  SAM’S  MONEY-BOX.  By  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  1/ 

THEIR  HAPPIEST  CHRISTMAS.  By  Edna  Lyall.  1/ 

FIRESIDE  AMUSEMENTS  ;  a  Book  of  Indoor  Games.  1/ 

THE  STEADFAST  GABRIEL.  By  Mary  IIowitt.  1/ 

GRANDMAMMA’S  POCKETS.  By  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  1/ 

THE  SWAN’S  EGG.  By  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  1/ 

MUTINY  OF  THE  ‘  BOUNTY,’  and  LIFE  OF  A  SAILOR  BOY.  1/ 

DUTY  AND  AFFECTION ;  or,  The  Drummer-Boy.  1/ 

FAMOUS  POETRY.  Being  a  collection  of  the  best  English  Verse.  1/ 


W.  A  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


From  Lassie,  by  the  Author  of  1  Laddie,'  ‘  Tip-Cat,'  &c. ;  price  Is. 


Lassie  !  to  die  like  this  ! 
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Price  pd. 

Cloth,  Illustrated. 


YOUNG  KING  ARTHUR. 

By  Violet  Brooke  Hunt. 

THE  LITTLE  CAPTIVE  KING. 
FOUND  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD. 
ALICE  ERROL,  and  other  Tales. 

THE  WHISPERER.  By  Mrs  S.  C. 
TRUE  HEROISM,  and  other  Stori 
PICCIOLA,  and  other  Tales. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT  KING. 

By  Mary  Gorges. 
JOE  FULWOOD'S  TRUST. 
PAUL  ARNOLD. 

CLEVER  BOYS. 

THE  LITTLE  ROBINSON. 
MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY. 
MY  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 


Price  6d. 

Cloth,  with  Illustrations. 

4  ^'or  literature  at  a  cheap  rate,  commend  us  to  a  little  series 

published  by  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  which  consists  of  a  number  of 
lead  able  stories  by  good  writers.’ — Review  of  Reviews. 

YAP!  YAP!  1  he  Story  of  Teddy’s  Doggy.  By  E.  C.  Kenyon. 
MOLLY  AND  MOTHER.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 

DADDY’S  DARLING.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 

CASSIE,  and  LITTLE  MARY.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

A  LONELY  PUPPY,  and  THE  TAMBOURINE  GIRL.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
LEO’S  POST-OFFICE.  By  Mrs  Molesworth. 

GERALD  AND  DOT.  Bv  Mrs  Fairbairn. 

KITTY  AND  HARRY.  By  Emma  Gellibrand,  Author  of  J,  Cole. 
DICKORY  DOCK.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author  of  Scamp  and  /,  &c. 

FRED  STAMFORD  S  START  IN  LIFE.  By  Mrs  Fairbairn. 

NEST  A  ;  or,  Fragments  of  a  Little  Life.  By  Mrs  Molesworth. 
NIGHT-HAWKS.  By  the  Hon.  Eva  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

A  FARTHINGFUL.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

POOR  MISS  CAROLINA.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

THE  GOLDEN  LADY.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

MALCOLM  AND  DORIS  ;  or,  Learning  to  Help.  By  Davina  Waterson. 
WILLIE  NICHOLLS  ;  or,  False  Shame  and  True  Shame. 
SELF-DENIAL.  By  Miss  Edgeworth. 


IF.  cfc  R.  Chambers,  Limited,  Loudon  and  Edinburgh. 
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